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EW of the features that distinguish the social life of Ireland in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries did not depend on the elasticity 
of rent. The social significance of the land legislation lies in its restraining 

rent—and with impressive speed and thoroughness: henceforth, agencies other 
than the landlord’s exigence must refashion social life. 

If, traditionally, the peasant’s life was bare and hopeless, the cause lay 
largely in landlord-tenant relationships which kept farming inefficient and left 
to the people who worked the soil little more than their subsistence. When the 
crops, or the animals, that paid the rent tended constantly to encroach on the 
land that fed the people, it is not surprising that so many of the people ate 
potatoes and little else—for on no other crop could they live with greater 
economy of land. 

The peasant’s character, no less than his material condition bore witness to 
the landlord’s exactions. Whether he was portrayed by friend or critic, by 
novelist or traveller, the Irish peasant, in all probability, was an idle and 
improvident creature, content with his meagre lot, finding it, indeed, the 
source of much gaiety and pleasure. When other luxuries eluded him, he 
revelled the more in laziness: industry, shorn of its fruits, rarely undermined its 
appeal. In a perverse economy, its victims powerless to check its exactions, it 
was fecklessness, almost alone, that gave the illusion of independence: when 
hardship was certain, it was of some relief to pretend one willed it. Paradoxical- 
ly, the peasant’s contentment, too, was bound up with the landlord’s exigence: 
a potato dietary and early marriage, incidental accompaniments of exploit- 
ation, were the prerequisites of most of the people’s happiness, and the cause 
of much. Potent sources of discontent were unknown in a community whose 
members were alike in their poverty and their impotence to end it: unac- 
customed to the jingle of money, they had not learned to lament its deficiency: 
unaware of the comforts of a higher social station, or convinced that such they 
were, they discovered less in their own lot to resent. Behind most of their more 
positive pleasures lay their equality in misfortune: they were the more generous 


1 This paper is substantially the text of the Thomas. Davis Lecture broadcast by Radio 
Fireann on St. Patrick’s Day, 1957. I am grateful to Radio Fireann for allowing it to be publish- 
ed here. I am grateful also to Professor J. H. Delargy, Honorary Director of the Irish Folklore 
Commission, for permission to quote from the Commission’s archives. 
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and hospitable when the almsgiver today might beg tomorrow; when a faint 
and shifting line divided the family that might give from the family that must 
receive. And the poverty which made distraction hard to buy made amends by 
sheltering a traditional culture—one peculiarly endowed, it may be, with the 
power to comfort, fashioned as it had been in centuries of exploitation. In this 
culture, with its stories, songs and dances, its social and festive gatherings, there 
was compensation for tattered clothes, ragged roofs and the unending (or 
worse, the uncertain) potato. The poverty, of which these were the marks, 
preserved the culture by isolating it from the outside world; by ensuring that 
children grew up illiterate, or with a local and rudimentary education: a 
language, moreover, was so entwined with this culture, that the fate of the one 
was the fate of the other; and, until emigration became common, poverty 
helped to perpetuate the illusion that Irish was simply the Irishman’s way of 
speaking, and neither the mark of social inferiority, nor an impediment to 
economic advance. 

The people’s material wretchedness, their character and culture, all dis- 
tinguish the social life of the century before the Famine; but even more striking 
was the vigour—or the virulence—of population growth; and this, no less than 
the other traits, was rooted in a mercenary landlordism. On the eve of the 
Famine there were more than twice as many Irish people in the world as there 
had been fifty or sixty years earlier. So formidable a rate of natural increase 
must be attributed, I think, to a rise in fertility unaccompanied by a similar rise 
in mortality. Fertility, it seems, increased as larger families followed earlier 
marriage; and, for two or three generations this process was able to add to the 
population, little hampered by a Malthusian scarcity of resources, because the 
potato was the people’s staple food, an adequate staple when plentiful, and 
seldom scarce until the 1820’s and ’30’s. 

It was, in short, early marriage and a potato dietary which gave the impetus 
to the growth of population. We have noticed already the tendency of a 
mercenary landlordism to make people live on potatoes. It tended also to 
persuade and permit them to marry young: so prevalent was the fecklessness, 
born of exploitation, that young people did not long neglect the chance of 
marriage; and, from the 1780’s chances were manifold because landlords, then, 
in their quest for rent, created innumerable petty tilling tenancies. 

By the twentieth century, save in the remoter districts, the more striking 
features of the old social life had crumbled, or had, indeed, been swept away. 
In the greater part of the country the extremes of privation now were unusual: 
with the overthrow of the potato, famine had become less menacing and meals, 
if scarcely more nourishing, at least were more varied and more palatable. It is 
no easy matter to plot the recession of fecklessness and laziness; and, inbred as 
these traits had been, neither was lightly cast off. There were observers, long 
familiar with the hard, steady work of some of the emigrant Irish, who thought 
that similar industry was more commonly displayed in the Irish countryside. 
But laziness proved harder to eradicate than fecklessness. It was no feckless 
people whom Yeats mocked for ‘fumbling in a greasy till’; 1 nor Tomas O 
Crohan for preferring to be old with the pension than young without it.2 

1 ‘What need you, being come to sense, 

But fumble in a greasy till 
And add the halfpence to the pence 
And prayer to shivering prayer, until 
You have dried the marrow from the bone?’ 
‘September 1913’ in Responsibilities (1914). 
2 The Islandman (1937), (Oxford, 1951), p. 244. 
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Canon Sheehan is a kindly critic; but, to his characters, fecklessness was a petty 
failing compared with the selfish, material spirit that had taken its place. 
Sheehan’s Fenian convict, back in Ireland after ten years in goal, was bewilder- 
ed by the transformation of his formerly ‘great race’: ‘the old, free, open- 
hearted spirit that made [them] so lovable is gone; and in its place has come 
in a hard, grinding, material spirit.’! “The people’, Sheehan wrote elsewhere, 
‘are sinking down into the abject and awful condition of the French peasant, 
who doesn’t care for king or country; and only asks: Who is going to reduce the 
rates?’ 2 ‘Each man’s interest is now centred in his bounds-ditch. He cannot 
and he will not look beyond. He has come into his inheritance; and he sends his 
mother to the workhouse.’3 

A French visitor remarked in the eighties on the gust of hatred and misery 
that had blown over Ireland and left all hearts frozen.4 Charles Kickham had 
felt that the ‘people are becoming more genteel and selfish every day.’ 5 
Formerly men had commonly wished simply to live like their fathers and 
neighbours, and when they succeeded they were content, or at least, resigned; 
but now they were more ambitious and more acquisitive: to be satisfied with the 
old ways was a failing, no longer a virtue. ‘To be the best-dressed going into the 
chapel’ § was the ambition of many. According, again, to Canon Sheehan, ‘it 
had passed into an article of religion . . . that the whole business of life was to 
succeed, no matter by what means.’? Shady, underhand means were the 
occasion now of less reproach, and of far less self-reproach. No more were the 
people ashamed of ‘foul trickery’, or of ‘base dealings with one another ... 
which would have kept whole families from Mass a few years ago.’ 8 “The 
natural affections’, Sheehan lamented, ‘are extinguished . . . the whole mind of 
the country is directed in one way, to be a little England or America.’ 9 No 
longer was there the old spontaneous regard for Irish customs and Irish 
culture; and when set against the more savoury ways of the outside world they 
might well be thought flat and insipid: an old Kerryman, a year or two ago, 
remembered ‘many cases where parents who could not speak English gave the 
rod to their children across the shinbones . . . because they spoke Irish.’ 10 

Within, then, a couple of generations of the Famine, the social life of Carle- 
ton’s days was smothered: its sharp paradox of wretchedness and vitality was 
blunted now, save in old men’s memories and isolated territory; and the 
isolation was only less fragile than the old men. The people’s hardships were 
mitigated; they laid out their labour and other resources with new deliberation 
and calculation; their personalities were more sophisticated; they aspired (and 
with effect) to the acquisitiveness and manners of the outside world. 

Commonly the Famine is saddled with more than its share of credit and 
blame for a brash restoration that tore away so much of the charm of the old 
edifice with the decay. By thinning the population so drastically the Famine, no 
doubt, eased the lives of its survivors: it left them a sadder people, gladdened 
less often by fiddler, story-teller and dancing-master—poor, itinerant men, 


1 Pp. A. Sheehan, The Graves at Kilmorna (1915), (Dublin, 1950), pp. 230, 336. 

2 P. A. Sheehan, The Blindness of Dr. Gray (1909), (Dublin, Phoenix, n.d.), p. 229. 
3 [bid. 

4 P. Daryl (pseud. i.e. Paschal Grousset), Ireland’s Disease (1888), p. 179. 

5 Knocknagow (1879), (Dublin, 1953), p. 75- 

6 Trish Folklore Commission, MS. 747, p. 81. 

* Dr. Gray, op. cit. p. 224. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Kilmorna, op. cit. pp. 337-8. 

10 J. F.C. M.S. 1407, p. 279- 
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many of these, ready victims of hunger and disease. A people so chastened was 
the more prone to brooding and introspection: publicly, their anger may have 
been reserved for landlord and ruler; but not everyone could thus transpose a 
nagging sense of guilt that questioned his own feckless ways. And the questioning 
became shriller when every community raised men who flaunted (or wished, 
perhaps, to conceal) the fruits of cunning, or prudence, or avarice: for all the 
country’s distress, there was profit in improvising shops to serve a people 
unaccustomed to buying food; there was profit for the jobber who exchanged 
meal for stock; above all, there was land to be engrossed—and when land, no 
longer the provider, was made an impediment to relief, it might be seized even 
before death or emigration had prized men from it. In this way, during the 
Famine, the Irish themselves threw up gombeen man and land shark, pitiless 
as any alien landlord, and, perhaps, more exacting and hated more bitterly 
because of their intimacy with the people. But a landlord one might never 
emulate could be hated unequivocally; while simmering in the hatred roused by 
a man of one’s own origin and opportunity is envy—even fascination and 
inspiration, 

Certainly, the old social life was shaken by the Famine; but not, I believe, 
shattered. I have argued that its characteristic features had been rooted in a 
mercenary landlordism: and they outlasted the Famine, not simply as their own 
momentum ran down, but while landlordism retained sufficient of its old spirit, 
freely though it discarded old personnel and old policies. Even when the 
Encumbered Estates Act diffused and repatriated the ownership of Irish 
property, peasants might seldom displace their landlord: property, when it 
changed hands, tended to fall to local publicans and shopkeepers, jealous 
custodians, most likely, of the central tradition of Irish property. And while the 
pressure of rent was maintained, laziness and fecklessness were ousted but 
piecemeal and precariously; and still the people lived sparingly, for all the 
relief temporarily won by death and emigration. 

It was the land legislation that eventually subdued rent, first restraining it, 
then making it a falling real charge. Essentially, therefore, it was the land 
legislation which re-united industry with its reward, and which made of 
acquisitiveness a rational (if not altogether estimable) rule of life. But far more 
than the Famine anticipated or reinforced the impetus to social renovation 
thus released by the land legislation. Once people could profit by their industry 
or forethought, any addition to their material wants, any new channel of 
satisfaction might bestir the lazy, stiffen the feckless and compromise the 
selfless. The growing familiarity with money facilitated trade of every kind. 
Almost everywhere, by the seventies and eighties, the pedlar tempted country 
women with his jewellery and haberdashery, his spectacles, ornaments and 
religious pictures. But the shops that outdid the pedlar were spreading also; 
and even great stores in Dublin and England might solicit the custom of the 
Irish peasant when he, or his neighbour, could read English and write it; and 
when the post office would sell him a money-order and bring him a parcel. 
There was much, too, to persuade him that he needed other men’s comforts, 
and deserved them: newspaper-reading and travel fostered this belief; but, 
most vividly and persistently, it was driven home by letters and visits from 
brothers and sisters living in America, Once any novelty was introduced in a 
parish it was likely soon to be coveted for its social as well as its intrinsic value: 
it was a longer trudge to Mass when one’s neighbours went by car; and their 
white bread and factory clothes made home-baking more laborious and home- 
dressmaking more dowdy. And when a man’s wants—or a woman’s—out- 
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stripped his income, there might be credit to bridge the gap: even the pedlar, 
on occasion, was paid in instalments: and, as the land legislation raised the 
status of the tenant-at-will, it made him a less risky borrower, attended by 
lenders less exigent than the village usurer. 

Few social institutions rival the influence which marriage exerts in men’s 
lives; and in the social upheaval of the later nineteenth century no institution 
was more radically re-cast. The transformation, it is probable, was already 
under way on the eve of the Famine; but before this, when a peasant’s children 
had normally settled near their home, they had married almost invariably, and 
they had married whom they pleased, when they pleased. Not unnaturally, 
this uninhibited, indiscriminate marriage proved no longer-lived than the 
improvidence which underlay it. By the end of the century it had become rarer, 
and an indication of a labouring rather than a farming background. So common 
now was mobility, within as well as beyond the country, that it was the ex- 
ceptional peasant child who could feel certain that he would neither emigrate, 
nor move at least to an Irish town. No peasant, by and large, could expect more 
than one of his sons and one of his daughters to establish a family like his own. 
And when the other brothers and sisters clung to their home, all, eventually, 
might find themselves biological oddities—and temperamental and _ social 
oddities, too: a houseful of old celibates; men, perhaps, doing women’s work, 
or women, men’s; withdrawn upon themselves, though jangling one with 
another; none with a son or a daughter to care for them or succeed them. 

Commonly, by the end of the century, the marriage which united peasant 
son with peasant daughter was, by intent, as much an economic as a biological 
institution. It is quite possible that the men and women who remained and 
married in Ireland were, on the whole, those who were less interested in the 
biology of marriage. And by the time they did marry, they were likely not only 
to have outlived the years when sexual attraction is most adventurous, but to 
have lived them in an environment ill-attuned, admittedly, to the subtleties of 
human nature, but equipped by a harsh persistence to lop and stretch the 
emotions. The Famine was remembered and described too starkly and too 
vividly for men to disregard the folly of impetuous marriage. And as the people 
became more enlightened they became more cautious: many of them penetrated 
now the mystery of the social ladder; it exists, they perceived, to be climbed: it 
was, indeed, a rocky road that lay before the aspiring shopkeeper or the intend- 
ing emigrant, and a road peculiarly perilous to fathers and mothers. Much of 
the Irishman’s spiritual teaching, too, tended, if it did not aim, at deflecting his 
thoughts from marriage and from conduct permissible only as its preliminary. 
There was much to alarm the guardians of men’s morals: marriage, which 
traditionally had followed hard upon the desire, now, perforce, was unnatural- 
ly, even indefinitely, postponed; and the unmarried were the more likely to 
burn the more familiar they became with the looser ways of the outside world. 
On occasion moral guidance was given with no more finesse than it was received ; 
a people, wary already of marriage, might be made more cautious by florid 
denunciation, seldom of marriage, but endlessly of practices by which it is 
commonly approached, and not infrequently accompanied. 

Desire, no doubt, is more readily deflected than denied: ‘let any man go 
down to hell and open an Irishman’s heart . . . the first thing writ across it was 
land.’ 1 Peasant society excited the lust for land no less than it weakened the 
wish to marry. Traditionally, the peasant’s children had seen in land their only 


1 [.F.C. M.S. 1408, p. 141. 
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resource; and it remained their substantial alternative to emigration. Gratifi- 
cation of their material ambition had been none the less precious for the 
modesty of their wants; and land, the apparent source of gratification, was 
credited with a magical potency. Nor was its appeal diminished when to it 
people turned, not just for potatoes and shelter, but for a side-car or trap, and a 
house slated as fashion required; for the education that might settle a son as 
securely in life as his parents in their neighbours’ esteem. The land legislation 
enhanced this already-imposing prestige: formerly, land had meant its occu- 
pation on terms as onerous as they were precarious; but now it might mean 
something that differed inessentially from ownership. And the possession of land 
was intoxicating to a people possessing in the past little but their beads; they 
over-valued it; it was more land they coveted, even when they might have been 
better-served by more industry, or skill, or capital—or by a family less frugally 
reared. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, it was only occasionally that peasant 
marriage was fashioned by its partners’ courtship: more commonly it was 
achieved by their fathers’ acting the cattle-dealer and land-jobber; and to the 
fathers’ striking a bargain, the children’s courtship was inessential, a harmless 
diversion, perhaps a happy omen, a seemly cloak should sentiment obtrude. 
That the older generation was anxious and able to take the initiative in its 
children’s marrying depended, I think, on the coincidence of the under- 
valuation of marriage with the overvaluation of land. Fathers, remembering 
the Famine, must safeguard their children from incautious marriage; and 
fathers, newly gratifying their obsessive yearning for land, saw in a landed 
family the image of immortality. Who was better equipped than a father to 
decide when his son might safely marry? And who could claim with better right 
to select the mother of the grandson destined to acquire his land? 

The formulation of these claims is less remarkable than their concession. But 
sons were hardly less covetous of land than their fathers, or less chary of 
marriage. Seldom could a son acquire land save from his father. He chafed, no 
doubt, at the tenacity of the old man’s grip; but the land that lay within it was 
not readily overpriced, certainly not if its cost was simply the postponement of 
marriage and submission to his father’s choice of a bride. He was reared to 
expect (and perhaps to need) a prolonged adolescence; and when, eventually, 
he married, what he wished in a bride may have differed little from what his 
father sought—and was better qualified to detect. Nor was he likely to be 
deterred by observation of the arranged marriages of his neighbours: of these, 
it is almost invariably reported that, by the lights of their partners, they were 
happy and successful—and, indeed, when marriage is avowedly an economic 
rather than a romantic institution, its objectives are less illusory. 

It would need a widespread and a sensitive analysis to distinguish all the 
influences that bore on the peasant’s children and made them (when they 
stayed in Ireland) likely to marry by the rules of the match, or unlikely to 
marry at all. This analysis, no doubt, would find forces other than those I have 
mentioned which made men esteem land so highly and marriage so lightly. It 
would show why, in a country with neglected resources, it was hard for a man 
to marry before he stepped into his father’s shoes. It would show why so in- 
equitable an arrangement, providing in most families for only a single boy and 
a single girl, was tolerated by their brothers and sisters. 

: But in no explanation should the land legislation play less than a leading 
role: this was the giddy draught that made the impoverished tenant fancy 
himself head of a landowning family; it was this that put in his hands a prize 
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precious enough to compensate the son, still, it might be, a boy at 35; and it 
was the land legislation, in part, that taught fathers and sons the prudence and 
the values that tolerated—even esteemed—an unnatural postponement and 
avoidance of marriage. 

The arranged marriage, then, was one of several institutions or customs, 
formerly unfamiliar in Ireland, but scattered in the social upheaval born of a 
potent union—the union of Famine with land legislation; of education with 
travel; of the use of money with the envy of life elsewhere. But, once established, 
this kind of marriage became cause as well as aspect of social change. Waiting 
for the match that might never materialize, people married late, or not at all: 
thus Ireland upheld the Malthusian ideal in a neo-Malthusian civilisation; 
thus, also, she made emigration a consequence of the simple wish to marry as 
men might in the outside world. And schemes of economic advance were apt to 
founder on the lateness of marriage as well as the prevalence of emigration: 
Ireland was no more obliged to maintain her people than her farming was 
impelled to feed a second family before the first was dying, or dead, or dispersed. 
And no people, I think, could forgo marriage so frequently and defer it so long 
without making amends in its social life: in religion, no doubt, compensation 
might be found; but its quest is apparent, no less, in the ice-cream parlour and 
the public house; in sport and the cinema—even, it may be, in outbreaks of 
violence in politics. 


The Queen’s University of Belfast 


POPULATION TRENDS AND AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENTS FROM THE WARWICKSHIRE 
HUNDRED ROLLS OF 1279 


By J. B. HARLEY 


the end of the nineteenth century by those historians concerned with the 

social and economic evolution of England in the early middle ages. The 
latest, most comprehensive and authoritative treatment of this source is by 
E. A. Kosminsky;! his chief preoccupation, however, is with the correction of 
a previously over-simplified or idealized concept of manorial structure, and 
consequently much of his book is devoted to this central theme, together with 
the allied topics, of peasant tenure and rent, the evolution of social and eco- 
nomic differences within the peasantry, and the function of the small landowner 
in medieval England. 

These studies are based mainly on categories of information which the 1279 
Hundred Rolls afford in reasonable detail and accuracy,? although variably 
for each manor. Essentially these are: 

1. Asurvey of the demesne: arable land, and sometimes meadow, woodland, 
mills etc. 

2. A survey of the land in peasant tenure and of the scattered possessions of 
the larger landlords, which includes a list of the tenants by name, the size of 
their holdings and the nature of their rent. These lists are sub-grouped in the 
folios for land in free tenure, in villeinage, and that held by cottagers. 

The contention of this paper is that problems outside the scope of Kosmins- 
ky’s work can be clarified through a regional and comparative analysis of the 
Hundred Rolls. Accordingly from the unpublished Warwickshire folios 3 two 
groups of statistics have been abstracted: first, the number of the total land- 
holding population, and secondly, the total of recorded arable land, given in 
both cases for the manorial unit. It is proposed to employ this information to 
ASSESS : 

1. ‘The regional pattern of population change by direct comparison with 
Domesday figures. 

2. The relationship of these changes to agricultural development, specific- 
ally as expressed by the amount of arable land recorded in the manor. 


ik significance of the Hundred Rolls of 1279 has been appreciated since 


I 


The evolution of any aspect of society or economy cannot be divorced from 
the physical qualities of the landscape in which it is rooted, or the historical 


ee A. Kosminsky, Studies in the Agrarian History of England in the Thirteenth Century (Oxford, 
1956). 

2 For a discussion of the validity of the Hundred Rolls see E. A. Kosminsky, 

3 P.R.O. Exch. K.R. Misc. Books No. 15. 

I am indebted to the following: to Miss June Wray, former research student in the School 
of History, University of Birmingham, for a transcript of these folios; to Dr R. H. Hilton for 
help in checking this with the MSS. on micro-film; and also to Dr Hilton and Dr H. ‘Thorpe 


of the Geography Department, University of Birmingham, for advice about the presentation 
of this paper. 


op. cit. pp. 26-35. 
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development which pre-dates this evolution. Stoneleigh and Kineton, the 
hundreds embraced by the Warwickshire folios, lie athwart the river Avon and 
its tributaries, and extend from Coventry in the north, southward for a distance 
of over 30 miles, to the point at which Kineton abuts on the Oxfordshire border. 
By way of contrast, from east to west the two hundreds seldom exceed 8- 
10 miles in width. Though arbitrarily defined by a quirk of documentary 
survival, this peculiarly elongated transect of Warwickshire embodies marked 
contrasts in both its physical character, historical evolution and social and 
economic development at the time of Domesday Book. These contrasts reach 
their maximum development in the area of Stoneleigh north of the river 
Avon, and that part of Kineton which lies south of the Foss Way, respectively. 
Physically these two areas have distinctive associations of relief, geology, soils 1 
and vegetation, in part natural and in part man-induced. In particular, the 
survival of large tracts of uncleared woodland in Stoneleigh north of the Avon 
was of great social and economic significance, and had given the landscape a 
special individuality. This region stood in contrast to Kineton hundred, where 
the forest had largely disappeared through the activity of the cultivator by 
1086. The nature of these contrasts is indicated more precisely in Table 1, 
a summary of Domesday statistics,? for a representative sample of parishes 
chosen from the two hundreds, in relation to position (see Figure 1) and to 
the size of the settlement. 


Table 1. Domesday statistics for parishes whose location is shown on figure 1 


Landholding ; 
STONELEIGH Acreage Recorded Population per Plough Woodland 
PARISHES (1899) Population 1000 acres Teams 
of parish 

Stoneleigh 9968 76 7.61 36 4L by 2L 
Kenilworth 5899 27 4.58 3 $L by 4F 
Walsgrave on Sowe 2675 18 6.72 7 44L by 4F 
Brandon 1968 11 5.9 3 2F by 2F 
Ashow 1059 31 29.3 7 4L by 3F 
Coundon 1049 13 12.4 — 3F by 3F 
KINETON PARISHES 

Burton Dassett 4469 75 15 270 ===---- 
Honington 2460 53 215 Bo ------ 
Wormleighton 2425 50 20°7 23 ------ 
Oxhill 1844 42 22°47 IO ------ 
Ratley and Upton 1723 31 18 9 ------ 
Priors Hardwick 1523 49 32°1 5 - ero 


In these and subsequent tables the parish has been used as the administrative 
unit for statistical analysis. The method used is to group data together for 
manors whose location in 1086 and 1279 is accurately known, and can there- 


1 The relief of Stoneleigh hundred is dominated by the shallow valleys of the river Avon 
and its north bank tributaries; that of Kineton, by two well-marked scarps, the northwestern 
followed in part by the Foss Way, the southern and best-known rising to 700 feet in the Edgehill 
fringe of south Warwickshire. The geological and soil complexes show marked regional vari- 
ations too, and range from fertile upper Coal Measure soils in the north-west of Stoneleigh, 
through the light gravels of the valley terraces, to heavy clays and then sands and marlstones 
on the Liassic formations in south Kineton. Such differences present local variations of great 
significance in the economy of a primarily agricultural society, but their consideration lies 
outside the scope of this paper. ‘or ‘ 

2 Based on the translation of the Warwickshire Domesday folios in Victoria County History, 
Warwickshire, Vol. 1. 
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fore be placed within, or excluded from, the area of the 1899 parishes. There 
is strong evidence in Warwickshire for an antiquity and subsequent fixity of 
parish boundaries ! which would justify this method. In the population figures 

totals of recorded landholding population are given in all cases, and no 
attempt has been made to employ the conventional multipliers to obtain an 
appraisal of absolute population, because it is felt that relative figures are 
adequate for the temporal and regional comparisons envisaged. The device of 
calculating population per 1,000 acres of parish eliminates the factor of 
variable acreage in relation to density of population. 

The main contrast between Stoneleigh and Kineton which emerges from 
these Domesday statistics is summarized in the last three columns of Table I. 
Stoneleigh, excluding those parishes south of the Foss Way which really belong 
to south Warwickshire in character,? stands out as an area of relatively low 
prosperity, with generally a small number of plough teams per settlement, a low 
density of population of the order of five to ten landholders per thousand acres, 
and of large blocks of woodland still uncleared.? It is an area identifiable with 
the south-east margins of the medieval Warwickshire forest of Arden.4 As 
such it is a region, with some exceptions passed by and peripheral to the waves 
of early Anglo-Saxon settlement which had reached the south of the county by 
both Severn-Avon and Trent valley routes.5 It was, therefore, occupied rela- 
tively late by man, whose settlement was often manifested by scattered hamlets 
and homesteads, with inclosure and holding in severalty a feature of the 
associated field-system.® A statistical summary of Domesday Book data for the 
25 Stoneleigh parishes lying north of the Foss, reveals that six were of insuf- 
ficient importance to be mentioned at all in the survey,’ and of the remaining 
19, 11 have a population density of under ten landholders per thousand acres 
of parish, while 14 contain substantial blocks of woodland. 

The antithesis of Stoneleigh in 1086 lay in the hundred of Kineton,® whose 
territory rose from the fertile and easily-worked terraces of the river Avon 
in the north-west to the Edgehill scarp. It was in this southern part of the 
county that the centre of gravity of economic development, prosperity and 
population lay. Here was an intensively-cultivated landscape, with many 
ploughteams associated with large and valuable manors. Population densities 
were accordingly high, averaging 15-20 recorded landholders per thousand 
acres of parish, while this intensity of land utilization had its corollary in an 
absence of large woodland tracts. Anglo-Saxon penetration and settlement had 
come early to the region, giving rise to strongly nucleated villages and a related 
system of communal agriculture. By 1086 in many cases the economic and 

1 See The Place Names of Warwickshire, ed. A. Mawer & F. M. Stenton (Cambridge, 1936), 


Introduction xvi-xvii, for a discussion of the antiquity of certain parish boundaries in Stoneleigh 
and Kineton. 

2 Namely Offchurch, Ufton, Harbury and Bishops Itchington. 

3 For an amplification of this theme see R. H. Kinvig, in The Domesday Geography of Midland 
England, ed. H. C. Darby and I. B. Terrett (Cambridge, 1954), Chapter VI. 

4 In this context it is interesting that in the thirteenth-century Stoneleigh Abbey Leger 
Book, Stoneleigh parish is referred to as Stoneleigh in Arden. 

5 See H. Thorpe in Birmingham and its Regional Setting, British Association Handbook (1950), 
pp. 87-113 for a description of the pattern and progress of Anglo-Saxon settlement in this 
area from archaeological and place-name evidence. 

6 The peculiarities of the North Warwickshire Field System are discussed by R. H. Hilton 
in Social Structure of Rural Warwickshire in the Middle Ages, Dugdale Society Occasional Papers No. g 
(Oxford, 1950), appendix pp. 22-25. ; 

7 For example, Allesley is first mentioned in 1176, Keresley in 1144 and Bretford in 1199. 

8 Kineton is a post-Domesday, pre-thirteenth-century amalgamation of contiguous parts of 
the Domesday Hundreds of Tremelau, Honesberie, Fexhole and Barcheston. 
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social framework of the area conformed well to the classical conception of 
manor and open field. At this time out of a total of 40 parishes ! in Kineton 
for which data are available, only five are still to be documented, and of the 
remaining 35, ten have a landholding population of 15-20 per thousand 
acres, another 17 over 20, while only six carry any record of woodland. This 
was the countryside well known to the sixteenth-century topographers as the 
Feldon or open country, in contrast to that part of Warwickshire known as 
the Arden woodland or country.? 


II 


It is generally recognised that the years between Domesday and the time of 
the Hundred Rolls in 1279 witnessed striking changes in the English country- 
side. Physically the landscape was being transformed by the destruction of its 
woodland and waste,? a process theoretically counterweighted by an expansion 
of the total area under cultivation. The upward population trends + were 
reflected in increasing densities and the emergence of new settlements. Eco- 
nomic organization was being modified through the influence of expanding 
boroughs, markets 5 and a money economy. Within the property structure of 
the landed estate, the process of subinfeudation was partly offset by the 
territorial acquisitions of the new monastic orders. While it is known that 
such complex and varied forces inter-acted at large to evolve new regional 
patterns, the detail of the local scene is often incomplete or obscure, according 
to the quality of the sources. It is partially to bridge such gaps in, and to 
reinforce narrowly-based generalisations about, the processes of social and 
economic change in the early middle ages, that Domesday Book and the 
Hundred Rolls of 1279 can be used, in comparison, and individually. Within 
the limits of the statistics that they afford, a more precise estimation can be 
made of population trends and agricultural developments, both temporally 
and regionally. 

Table 2 shows population change 1086-1279, and population density for 
i279 for the same groups of parishes in Stoneleigh and Kineton as in Table 1.6 
The analysis of population changes between 1086 and 1279 reveals no general 
picture of an increase of population. In Table 2, parishes within the two most 
contrasting areas in 1086, north of the Avon and south of the Foss respectively, 
have markedly different population histories; they were reacting differently to 
the forces of social and economic change. South Warwickshire, the older 


‘ Including those four Stoneleigh parishes south of the Foss Way. 

> For example, this distinction between the two major regions in the county is well brought 
out by Leland. See The Itinerary of John Leland, ed. L. Toulmin-Smith (1906-10), pp. 47-51, 
155-6. 

3 See H. C. Darby, An Historical Geography of England before 1800 (Cambridge, 1936), pp. 166— 
189 for a discussion of this process on a national scale. 

4 See the conclusions of J. C. Russell in British Medieval Population, (Albuquerque 1948), 
pp. 246-260. 

° Within the Hundreds of Stoneleigh and Kineton alone, 12 market charters were granted 
between Domesday and the end of the thirteenth century. 

* The population data of the Hundred Rolls is fairly full, and landholders are subgrouped 
according to tenurial status as Table 2 indicates. The chief problem in analysis is that a dupli- 
cation of the same tenants holding different lands often occurs, which confuses enumeration. 
Especially in Kineton Hundred, too, there are deficiencies and illegibilities in the manuscripts. 
These are not sufficiently large, however, to affect the overall picture and the parishes in 
Table 2, for example, are well documented. 
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settled area and region of maximum population density in 1086 shows only 
small] increases in population, or had remained stationary by 1279. Indeed, 
in seven parishes out the forty in Kineton which were analysed, a small 
decrease was noticeable.! Apparently in this area, closely farmed and occu- 
pied in Domesday times, some equilibrium or point of saturation had then 
been reached between economic resources and population capacity at the 
local medieval level of technical initiative and skill, and was apparently 
maintained during the next two centuries.2 


Table 2. Changes in recorded Landholding Population 1086-1279, 
and Densities in 1279 


STONELEIGH Landholding Population 1279 Population Change Density 
PARISHES Vill. Free Cott. Total + = % increase per 
Dew waecrease 1000 acres 
Stoneleigh 22 70 159 251 2307 25°2 
Kenilworth —-—-nodata--- 232 759° 30°4. 
Walsgrave on Sowe 10 31 2 43 1397 16-05 
Brandon 44 3 12 59 264+ 30-0 
Ashow — 16 17 33 67-8 17:0 
Coundon a= 16 3 19 46:1+ 18-1 
KINETON PARISHES 
Burton Dassett 69 24 — 93 24t 18-7 
Honington 2 9 30 63 15-9t 25°5 
Wormleighton 30 14 — 44 D 18-2 
Oxhill 1g 8 16 43 2°38+ 23°25 
Ratley & Upton 25 8 7 40 I2-9t 20°3 
Priors Hardwick 29 10 3 42 D Q7°5 


By contrast the lands lying north of the river Avon are shown in 1279 to 
be outstanding as areas of population increase, almost without exception. The 
Stoneleigh parishes in Table 2 illustrate this, and overall figures for the 
Hundred show five parishes with an increase of 100-200%, another seven 
with over 200% while eight settlements recorded for the first time between 
1086 and 1279 are carrying by the latter date population densities compa- 
rable with the older places. 

Column 3 in Table 2, gives the density of total recorded land-holding 
population per thousand acres from the Hundred Rolls. Its purpose is to 
indicate how the changes discussed above had affected the general patterns 
of regional population density by 1279. From it one observes a fairly even 
distribution of population over both Hundreds. Where the range of density in 
1086 (Table 1) was 4:58-32-1 per thousand acres, in 1279 it was 16-39, and, 
moreover, one should stress that the last high figure of 39 was for Kenilworth 
which lies in Stoneleigh Hundred. In 1279, out of 66 parishes analysed, 34 
fall within the range 20-30 landholders per thousand acres and another 12 
approximate closely to these figures. In Stoneleigh, with its more dynamic 
population trends, the process of change had gone even further, for several 
high figures (e.g. 38 at Leek Wootton and 39 at Kenilworth), indicate a re- 
location of the chief centres of population away from the south. This regional 


1 The decreases of population which occur in some of the southern parishes are an inter- 
esting presage of the many depopulations which are recorded as occurring in this area in the 
later middle ages, attributable to the spread of pasture farming. 

2 In this period there were no major successions of plagues as in the mid-fourteenth century 
to disrupt this inertia. 
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re-adjustment of population densities, must have been characterized at one 
stage by a time of more general uniformity, but the movements were culmi- 
nating in 1279 with, if anything, a tendency towards the ascendancy of the 
north, noticeable in certain cases. 

A complicating factor is that behind this facade of two regions with com- 
patible population densities in 1279, wide contrasts can be discerned in the 
social composition of the population,! reflecting the different historical evo- 
lution of the areas north and south of the Avon. These are relevant to the 
ensuing correlation between population trends and agricultural development. 
They are illustrated in Table 2, by figures of free, villein and cottager ele- 
ments in the population, and the basic differences thus reflected in social 
structure between the two Hundreds have already been summarized in sta- 
tistics quoted by Hilton.? In Stoneleigh Hundred, 50 per cent of the landholding 
population were free tenants, 27 per cent were villeins or serfs and 23 per cent 
were smallholders of the cottager class. On the other hand the figures for 
Kineton Hundred, show that the free tenants comprised 30 per cent of the 
population, the villeins or serfs 46 per cent, and the small holders of various 
categories, 24 per cent. The basic difference then, lies in the higher proportion 
of freeholders in the region north of the Avon, compared with a much greater 
incidence (nearly 20 per cent more) of servility in the older-settled, more 
heavily-manorialised area of south Warwickshire. 


Ill 


In seeking to account for these changes and contrasts, a first proposition 
might be that north of the Avon intensive and vigorous colonization, with 
consequent increase of arable cultivation, occurred in the previously scantily- 
populated Hundred of Stoneleigh, whose forest soils were, moreover, po- 
tentially fertile.? It may be argued that such an expanding economic framework 
in turn provided greater opportunities for individual peasant enterprise, and 
in the process of supplementing their agricultural resources in forest and 
waste, the small-holders of Stoneleigh Hundred were emancipated from the 
servile tenurial incidences of the south. However, in evoking such reasoning it is 
not at all axiomatic that population expansion in the north was accompanied 
by a proportionate increase of the cultivated area. A comparative analysis of 
the acreages of arable land associated with population densities in the two 
major regions offers some rather anomalous conclusions on this point, as 
Table 3 indicates. 


Arable 4 is the only comprehensive land-use figure given for manors described 


1 See R. H. Hilton, Social Structure of Rural Warwickshire in the Middle Ages, op. cit. for a 
detailed treatment of this problem. Also Kosminsky, of. cit. Chapter IV. The population was 
differently grouped, too. As in 1086, in the south the characteristic unit of settlement was 
the nucleated village, while in the north hamlets and scattered homesteads predominated. 

2 R. H. Hilton, of. cit. pp. 15-16. 

3 The soils in this area are of a uniformly high quality according to recent soil surveys. 
See A. W. McPherson, The Land of Britain, part 62, Warwickshire (London, 1946), pp. 688— 
698 for an appraisal of soil conditions in this area. It is of interest that the northern, later- 
settled area had soils much superior to the heavy Lower Liassic clays occupying much of the 
Feldon, one of the areas first chosen for cultivation by the Anglo-Saxons as their farms expanded 
from primary settlements along the scarp-foot zone into this region. 

4 It is often implicit that the arable virgate and other measures included a fixed area of 
meadow or pasture appurtenant to them, although this was not necessarily detailed in the 


surveys. Such land would, of course, be essential to support the plough beasts of any cultivating 
region. : 
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in the Warwickshire Hundred Rolls. As the major basis of local subsistence 
in the early middle ages, its correlation with population density and compo- 
sition is an important index of prosperity. Column 6 in Table 3 shows the 
recorded arable land for each parish expressed as a percentage of its total area. 
The significant fact emerging is that Kineton Hundred has retained the pre- 
eminence as an area of arable farming which it held in 1086. The highest 
percentages of total parish area under arable occur here. For example, even 
on a conservative basis of a virgate of 20 acres, five parishes are recorded with 
over 65 per cent of their total area under arable, while another 17 fall in the 
50-65 per cent group. As one passes north into the Avon valley the figures 
are more intermediate, and the range is from 30-60 per cent. By way of 
contrast, north of the river there are uniformly low percentages limited to 
25-30 per cent in most cases, but falling to ten per cent in three places. Yet, 
as we have seen, the regions both north and south of the Avon were carrying 
similiar population densities. 


Table 3. Population Density and Arable Land 


STONELEIGH Population Recorded 
PARISHES density Arable Acreage Population 
per 1000 Arable land 1279 1 as % of parish — per 1000 
parish acres D. BLN &'C "Lot. area acres arable 
in 1279 land 
Stoneleigh 25°2 g60 1757 499 3216 32 796 
Kenilworth 39°4 - no data -- 
Walsgrave on Sowe 16°05 240 335 100 675 24°9 64:6 
Brandon 30°0 160 250 36 446 Boe 131‘0 
Ashow i 55 #158 — 2IR 20°0 232-0 
Coundon 18-1 20 60 a= 80 75 240 
KINETON 
PARISHES 
Burton Dassett 18-7 800 570 930 2300 46:1 40°4 
Honington 25°5 * 401 680 1081 43°9 58-1 
Wormleighton 18-2 320 86 310 716 29°5 61°3 
Oxhill 23°25 470 422 360 1252 67 By 
Ratley & Upton 20°3 480 192 240 gi2 53 38°3 
Priors Hardwick 27°5 400 77% 340 811 579 47°6 


Arable Land: D = Demesne F= Freehold V & C = Villein and Cottager 
* — Manuscript illegible 


Column 7 attempts to define this anomaly between an agricultural popu- 
lation and their means of subsistence in another way. It records the number of 
landholding peasants per thousand acres (or 50 virgates) of recorded arable 
land. The advantages of this presentation are that the variables both of 
acreages and non-arable land are eliminated, so that a direct comparison 
exists between people and arable land. The smallest groups of landowners in 
proportion to arable are found in Kineton Hundred, where in 28 parishes 
there were merely 20-60 recorded peasants per thousand acres of arable land, 


1 The areal units of land measurement in the Warwickshire Hundred Rolls are carucates 
for land held in demesne and virgates for peasant land. It is often conventionally assumed 
that a virgate is 30 acres and a carucate is four virgates, i.e. averaging 120 acres. While in the 
Warwickshire folios there is no direct evidence to contradict these assumptions, other sources 
show that while there were four virgates to a carucate, the size of the virgate varied from manor 
to manor, being 10, 16, 30, or even 40 acres in different places but revealing no significant 
regional pattern. In view of this inconsistency, a figure of a virgate equalling 20 acres has 
been adopted for statistical analysis, which represents the average of the definite evidence. 
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and only in four places does one find a figure in excess of 60. In Stoneleigh, 
however, ten parishes carry 95 landholders, or over, per thousand acres of 
arable, and only in one case is there a figure of under 50. In other words, 
though the areas have similiar population densities, in the north in some cases 
the same amount of arable land was supporting four times as many people as in 
the southern parishes. The conclusion of a comparative deficiency of arable 
land north of the Avon, in contrast to more abundant arable per capita in 
south Warwickshire at the end of the thirteenth century, is accordingly 
emphasized. 

But against these conclusions the limitations of both the documents and 
the method must be counter-weighed. There is some evidence that the size of 
the virgate may have been larger in Stoneleigh—about 30 acres,'—and thus 
we may be under-estimating the amount of arable which existed north of the 
Avon by using an average of 20 in calculations. Another factor is that the well- 
developed manorial economy of the south probably employed a number of 
pure wage labourers or famuli,2 which, as non-landholders, would go un- 
recorded in the extents but may have been a significant element both in the 
population and as consumers of arable produce. Indeed, a cursory examin- 
ation of the total burden of labour services on the Kineton manors, suggests 
that they would be inadequate to maintain the economy of the large demesnes. 
Such deficiency as existed could be met partly by the famuli, and partly by 
the casual or seasonal wage labour of the cottagers, a group poorly endowed 
with arable land. Another line of reasoning is that the fertile, recently re- 
claimed lands of the north may have been more productive in terms of area 
yield, than the anciently-worked farmlands of the south, with their extensive 
open-fields of intractable clays. Though such arguments can be adduced to 
partially explain the different relationships which have evolved between man 
and land in these two regions of medieval Warwickshire, the main impression 
that one gains from the Hundred Rolls is of a different agricultural economy 
and regime north and south of the river Avon. 

The most important evidence which the Hundred Rolls afford of these 
regional differences in agrarian economy is the data they give indirectly of the 
size of the units of agricultural production. These can be defined as the amount? 
of arable land cultivated by a particular landholder or entrepreneur, within 
the manor. Initially there is a major distinction between the units of landlord 
production, the demesnes, and the smaller holdings of the peasant farmers. 

When the total amount of land held in demesne is expressed as a percentage 
of the total arable recorded in the parish, the contrasts north and south of the 
Avon are not remarkable, though the highest figures generally occur in Kine- 
ton Hundred. When, however, the absolute size of the demesne is examined, 
the area of the Feldon south of the Avon emerges as the region of the large 

1 ‘The man who wrote the Stoneleigh Register in 1392 definitely considered it to be 30 acres. 
‘Summa totalis acrarum terre quas prior tenet in Stonle ut prefertur preter terram de Cloude, 
et Fynburghe xii et xvii virgate terre et dimidia et 11 acre quia xxx acre faciunt virgatum terre 
in Stonle,’ Stoneleigh Abbey Leger Book, folio, 85 v. This reference is from an edition of the 
Leger Book edited by Dr R. H. Hilton, shortly to be published by the Dugdale society. 

2M. M. Postan, The Famulus. The Estate Labourer in the Twelfth and the Thirteenth Centuries, 
Economic History Review, Supplement No. 2 cites detailed evidence for the existence of such a 


group on the Estates of the Bishop of Worcester some of which lie close to the south-west of 
Kineton Hundred. 


3 Thus size is the only available criterion for these units. Many other factors are of course 
significant, such as regional differences in fertility, perhaps technical efficiency, and a large 
range of other social and economic factors which may have influenced farming regimes in 
thirteenth-century Warwickshire. : 
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demesne par excellence ; and the demesne at this period is known to have been 
often a highly-organized agricultural unit, actively engaging in market pro- 
duction. Large demesnes are exemplified by the Kineton parishes in Table g, 
and a survey of the Hundred reveals 18 parishes with a domanial area in 
excess of four carucates in 1279. Four, five or six carucates represent an 
average, but figures of seven and even ten are recorded, obviously associated 
with large-scale units of agricultural production. Peasant holdings in this area 
tend to be substantial too, and one or even two virgates were not uncommon. 
Tysoe, for example, had 27 villein holdings of virgate size, one of two virgates, 
and only four of half a virgate;! Honington had one villein holding of three 
virgates, eight of two, and fifteen of one.2 One should emphasize that these 
were servile holdings, but in the same manors there were also free holdings, 
equally, if not more substantial in many cases. Thus, south of the river Avon, 
both the large demesnes and the larger peasant holdings were agricultural 
units conceivably producing a market surplus ? over the needs of manorial 
and family subsistence. Moreover, it is in the light of this economic framework 
that the analysis of population figures is intelligible. Here was a primarily 
arable region, capable of supporting an average density of 20-30 recorded 
persons per thousand acres. The concentration of the means of production in 
large landlord demesnes, and the existence of a peasantry with substantial 
land-holdings, helps to account for the high per capita ratio of arable land, 
despite the existence of a fairly numerous small-holding class (24 per cent). 
Finally, the bias in the social composition of the population towards a servile 
peasantry (46 per cent) is related to the demands of the same large-scale 
demesne enterprise in this region. 

It is more difficult to reach conclusions concerning the agrarian economy of 
Stoneleigh Hundred, lying North of the Avon and on the fringe of the forest 
of Arden. Certainly the average size of the demesne was much smaller. In four 
parishes no demesne is recorded at all, and in three instances only does it 
exceed two carucates, one of these being the eight carucates scattered within 
the large parish of Stoneleigh (g968 acres). Peasant holdings were much 
smaller too. The ten servos of Walsgrave on Sowe held only half a virgate 
each,* while at Ashow, the 14 free tenants and 14 cottagers possessed only 
220 acres between them,? the size perhaps of a small demesne south of the Avon. 
As an area of arable farming then, Stoneleigh hundred was relatively insig- 
nificant, and apparently any expansion of the cultivated area undertaken 
between 1086 and 1279 had lagged considerably behind the well-marked 
increases of population. A number of interesting questions spring to mind 
about the economic development of this region. Was its smaller-scale agri- 
culture near to the margins of subsistence, the wealth of the area being corre- 
spondingly diminished? 6 or did alternative means of livelihood, pastoral ’ or 


1 P.R.O. Exch. K.R. Misc. Books no. 15, fol. g5B. 

2 P.R.O. Exch. K.R. Misc. Books no. 15, fol. 105A. 

3 Evidence for the growth of market centres has already been cited. Another indication of 
a well-developed money economy at the end of the thirteenth century is the fact that many 
of the peasant rents detailed in the Hundred Rolls, while containing elements of labour services, 
often involve a pure money rent as well, a due only obtainable by market activity. 

4 P.R.O. Exch. K.R. Misc. Books no. 15, fol. 42B. 

5 P.R.O. Exch. K.R. Misc. Books no. 15, fol. 31B. 

6 That this may have been so is suggested by the low assessments of the settlements north 
of the Avon for the 1/15 of the 1332 Lay Subsidy, 53 years later. At this time, the centre of 
economic wealth, if not of population, lay in the Feldon south of the Foss Way. 

? An important factor in the population increases of the area north of the river Avon was 
the important monastic foundations which had arisen there in the early middle ages. The 
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industrial, exist? 1 Or, in view of its arable deficiencies in relation to population, 
was it the market for the surplus grains of the Feldon? But such problems would 
require the investigation of other sources and are beyond the scope of this 
paper. The writer has tried to show that the evidence of the Hundred Rolls 
demonstrates clearly that quantitively the regional growth of population in 
the early middle ages was a very uneven process. Those areas with much 
forest or waste in 1086, typified in Warwickshire by the Arden region, were the 
scene in the next two centuries of as vigorous a population expansion as one 
might expect. Alternatively, in more anciently-settled regions, such as the 
Feldon of south Warwickshire, by the time of Domesday, population numbers 
were already fixed in a more stable relationship with the resources of the land 
and changed only slowly in the next two centuries. The impression is also 
confirmed that in areas of expanding population, different social and eco- 
nomic systems developed and the traditional unit of agricultural organization, 
the manor, was often radically modified. The failure of cultivation to keep 
abreast of population increases indicates that the emphasis on arable farming 
of earlier developed regions was not necessarily emulated. Further investi- 
gations in other areas with similiar contrasts in their physical and human 
environments, are necessary before one can establish whether these basic 
differences in population history and agrarian development are more widely 
applicable.? 


University of Birmingham 


Benedictine Priory of Coventry founded in 1043 was already richly endowed by the time of 
Domesday ; in 1122 the Augustinian Priory of Kenilworth was established, while the Cistercian 
houses of Stoneleigh and Combe were founded in 1154 and 1140 respectively. The relevant 
fact in the present argument is that it is known that by the end of the thirteenth century these 
houses were engaging in pastoral activities. It has been calculated that at this time four 
Cistercian houses in this district (Stoneleigh, Combe, Merevale and Bordesley), kept about 
20,000 sheep between them. This estimate is probably a minimum as it is based on Pegalotti’s 
list wich did not necessarily include all the sheep, some of whose fleeces might be sold elsewhere 

1 The growth and industrialization of Coventry, well advanced by the end of the thirteenth 
century, may well have helped to modify the economic structure of this region considerably. 


9 me ; Rte: 
Work is at present proceeding in other areas covered by the Hundred Rolls to see whether 
compatible trends emerge. 


THOMAS CULLUM, DRAPER, 1587-1664 
By A. SIMPSON 


\ ), J © are sufficiently ignorant of the careers of big merchants who lived 


through the English Revolution to welcome any addition to our know- 

ledge. The following sketch of Thomas Cullum, draper, alderman, 
sheriff, and Restoration baronet, has been made possible by the discovery of 
an account-book ! in which he kept an annual record of his stock between 
the end of his apprenticeship in 1616 and his death in 1664. 

Thomas was the second son of a John Cullum of Stanhill in Thorndon, 
Suffolk, and his mother was Rebecca, daughter of Thomas Smith of Bacton 
in the same county. The Cullums had been settled in Thorndon a long time. 
From about 1400-1550 they were village smiths, and we now know that one 
branch began to thrive in Elizabeth’s reign until it was able to dispose of a 
manor or two, and adopt the style of ‘gentleman’ in the 1630’s.2 But this was 
not John Cullum’s branch. All we know about his position is to be found in 
his son’s account-book. John must have been able to raise £50 or £60 to 
apprentice him to a good city company, and he left him £200 in his will to 
be paid when the apprenticeship was over. The eldest brother, John, and a 
sister, Susan, were each able to lend him £100 when he got a chance to buy a 
share in his master’s business. There are glimpses of an ‘uncle Bradshaw’ in 
the cloth trade, with whom the young Thomas invested a few pounds; of a 
‘cousin John Johnson’ of Limehouse and Blackwell Hall; and of ‘cousin Field, 
glover.” What we seem to have here is a well-to-do yeoman family of a type 
that was common enough in Suffolk—the head of the family farming a patri- 
mony and able perhaps to rent one of the many little manors, while the 
cadets and cousinhood included provincial mercers or clothiers, one or two 
of whom had made their way to London. It was a thriving class, from which 
gentry periodically sprang. 

In February 1607 Thomas was apprenticed to John Rayney, draper, of 
Gracechurch Street, London. Eight years later, with his freedom in sight at 
Lady Day 1616, he opened his little account-book. Christmas was the time to 
take stock. ‘In the name of God amen, amen. This Booke is for the proper 
accompt of me Thomas Cullum Draper begineing the 3oth of December 
anno domini 1615.’ He found that the savings of his apprenticeship—‘this 

1 Brief references to the account-book will be found in Rev. Sir John Cullum, Bart. History ... 
of Hawsted, 2nd edition (1813), p. 180; John Gage, History of ... Thingoe Hundred (1838), p. 479, 
n.x.; and Suffolk Archaeology, XIV (1911), 280-5, in a notice by V. B. Redstone entitled, ‘Cullum 
Letters.’ When Mr Redstone wrote (1911) the manuscript was in the possession of Mr Gery 
Milner-Gibson-Cullum, owner of Hardwick House, which Thomas Cullum purchased in 1656. 
It is now in the West Suffolk Record Office, Bury St. Edmunds (E 2/29/1.1), and is here used 
through the courtesy of M. Statham, archivist. The manuscript contains some 50 folios 
(54” X 7”). References can easily be identified by the year of the account. _ 

2 This history can be traced among the deeds and wills in the Barnardiston MSS, West 
Suffolk Record Office, e.g. 613/95, 160, 126, 213. The successful branch called themselves 
Cullums ‘on the Hill, Thorndon.’ The last of them, Thomas Cullum the elder, called himself 
‘gentleman,’ instead of yeoman as previously, in a deed of 22 March 1636-7. His will, confirmed 
in 1641, left his property to a kinsman, Tobias Frere, of Harleston, Norfolk. The Thomas 


Cullum of this article acted as a trustee for these Cullums on two occasions, 613/366, 374: 
3 ‘Proper’ was used to denote the individual’s own trading account, in distinction from 


partnership or factorage accounts. 
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little stock which by God his mercie I have saved’—amounted to £92-2-6. 
Of this, £17 was in ready money, £10 had been ‘ventured with my uncle 
Bradshaw’, and the rest was held by individuals who had either borrowed small 
sums at interest or owed Thomas for small services. After thanking God for 
the fact that he himself owed nothing, he then made a note of the £200 that 
would be paid to him by his brother John under their father’s will in three 
months’ time. He would have £292-2-6 to begin business. 

For the next five years he lived with the Rayneys as a wage-earner. Mr 
Rayney gave him £20 when he got his freedom in 1616 on condition that 
he would work another year for a wage of the same amount. In the second and 
third years he got £30, and £40 in the last two. These wages, together with 
his other earnings, gave him the chance to scrape together a little capital, and 
by staying in the Rayney shop—a thriving establishment—he assured himself 
of a junior partnership as soon as he could afford it. 

Each Christmas he sat down to figure out his stock and enter the results in 
his book. He had other books, even at this early date, such as ‘the little book 
of my expenses’—and how little those expenses were!—but the stock book 
showed him where he stood. He drew up a double statement. One was a 
little sum which started with the previous year’s figure and then produced 
the new figure by adding the year’s gains and deducting his living expenses. 
The other, which balanced, was an inventory of his stock as he found it at the 
end of the year, so much in ‘debts’ (i.e. investments) and ready money, less 
anything he owed himself. It was in this form, with a few elaborations as his 
business developed, that he kept this book for the next forty-eight years. 


Table 1. ‘That First Thousand!’ in £7s 


1615 1616 1617 1618 1619 1620 
Wages 20- 0-0 30- 0-0 30- 0-0 30- 0-0 40- 0-0 
Interest 19-10-0 23- 8-0 40-14-0 54-10-0 66- 5-0 
Sales I4- 2-0 31-13-0 26- 3-6 33-14-6 5-18-0 
Dyeing 37-16-9 47-14-1 45-14-8 36-18-9 51-16-0 
Gifts 222- 4-0 2- 4-0 I- 2-0 104-15-9 
Expenses 20-12-7 22-11-0 18- 4-0 25-18-1 36-12-7 
Stock g2- 2-6 385- 2-8 497-10-9 623- O-11 752- 6-0 978- 9-8 


During his five years as a wage-earner, Cullum raised his capital to just 
under £1,000. Nothing would seem as slow again as that first thousand! 
Table 1 shows how it was done. Wages have already been explained. Gifts 
included the initial legacy of £200, Mr Rayney’s £20, a pound or two from 
his mother, and a loan of £100 from his step-father which he got for nothing 
in the fifth year and hoped to keep. The legacy was at once put out to earn 
money in two twelve-month loans. When these were repaid, he collected 
£462—almost all his capital—and loaned it to Mr Coulson, a dyer with 
whom he was doing business. ‘This loan was renewed annually, and increased 
at one point to £563. The only other loan of any size was £50 to his brother 
Daniel Cullum, for three years. The rate of interest is not very clear, but there 
are indications that it ranged between 8 and 10 per cent. The sales were 
either of dyestuffs or cloths. He made £29 by selling cochineal to Coulson in 
1617, and was buying indigo to make a little profit in 1619. The cloths he 
dabbled in included a cloak made for himself which he sold for £3, a red cloth 
‘ventured with uncle Bradshaw’ which cost £10 and made a profit of over Gg 
and some items called ‘paragons.’ Finally, he ran a small dyeing business 
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which brought in rather more than his wages; some of the ‘stuffs and remnants 
given by clothiers, dyers, and clothworkers’ which he dyed and sold may 
have been perquisites. 

His expenses, which in later years are itemised, only appear in gross. Mr 
Rayney provided board and lodging; ‘apparrell’ and ‘sickness’ are the only 
matters mentioned. The amount is fairly stable and very modest for a man of 
thirty, or thereabouts, living in London. One guesses now that Thomas 
Cullum had high ambitions and endless self-control. What mattered was what 
he saved. When he made up his accounts at Christmas 1620, he was at last in 
a position to enter a partnership with his master. Like all the associations of 
the period this was undertaken for a term of years. The initial stock was to 
be £10,000. Cullum was to put up one-eighth of the capital in cloth and 
cash and get a corresponding share of the first year’s profits. In the second 
year he was to put in more money and own a seventh of the stock; in the 
third year, a sixth. 

Between January and September 1621, Cullum put up his share, about 
half in cloth and the other half in cash, £1,250 in all. The cloth had been 
bought, or ordered, before the New Year began, and the accounts of 1620 
contain details of sums paid for rowing, shearing, dressing and finishing. We 
are told nothing about the market, but if this partnership conformed to 
the type which Cullum and his apprentice practised, many years later, the 
draperies were sold partly to dealers and partly to retail purchasers at the 
London shop. Having spent over £600 on cloth, Cullum could not raise 
another £600 without borrowing; so it was in these months that his brother 
John, his sister Susan, and one or two old East Anglian friends came forward 
with fifty or a hundred pounds apiece. Before the year ended, the partnership 
had brought him a profit of £205-5-0 on an investment of £1,250. In 1622 he 
put in another £240 and made a profit of £245 on £1,695. In the third year, 
1623, he set his profit at £302.! The dyeing business was allowed to fall off 
—it had now become ‘petty’—but it still brought in about £20. 

This partnership was the beginning of high hopes, and Thomas acted 
accordingly. In the first year he took an apprentice; in the second, a shop; 
in the third, a wife. The apprentice was a Suffolk boy, Edward Goodwin, 
son of Thomas Goodwin, esquire, of Little Stoneham. He brought £80 with 
him, which was added to stock. For a year the new master and his man 
boarded with old Mr Rayney; but then we hear of ‘a lease of the howse and 
shop at the blew boars head which cost me £100’ and of another £30 ‘laid out 
in charges about my shopp.’ The wife soon followed. 

Mrs Cullum was well chosen. Her father, Nicholas Crisp, was a London 
merchant.2 Her uncle Ellis would soon be sheriff. Her cousin Nicholas, Ellis 
Crisp’s son, was embarking on the career in African trade that would make 
him one of the wealthiest men in London. One sister was married to Abraham 
Reynardson, a future lord mayor of London, another to George Strode, 
merchant, later Sir George; a third would marry a Mr Whitacre with an 


1 The precise amount of the third year’s investment cannot be discovered from the accounts, 
as the partnership was being liquidated at the time they were made. The gain of the two 
previous years is about 16% and 14%, but it should be remembered that some fraction of the 
assets would turn out to be bad debts. Cullum made no attempt to estimate this fraction while 
the partnership was in being, but at the end of the next year’s trading (i.e. at Christmas, 1624) 
he put his desperate debts at £268. Those of the partnership must have been included in this 
figure. 

* The D.N.B. describes Nicholas Crisp as an alderman, in the article on Cullum, but this 
is an error. A. B. Beaven, The Aldermen of the City of London (1913), pp- 11, 67, n. 92. 
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address in Amsterdam. The Pakes, her mother’s family, are less familiar to 
us; but from a letter or two in the Cullum collection we can see that they had 
means, piety, and cultivation. They occupied the chief pew in the parish 
church of Bromefield and liked to give their girls a good education in a 
fashionable household. 

Of course there were many richer merchants than Nicholas Crisp, senior, 
but the connexion was promising enough. Thomas and Mary were married 
18 February 1623. Six hundred pounds was bestowed immediately as part of 
Mary’s portion, with £100 to follow on the birth of each child. They got £80 
worth of plate at the wedding, and Thomas was soon able to include father 
Crisp, uncle Crisp, grandmother Pake, and brother Abraham among his 
creditors. Naturally his expenses went up. ‘My wedding about £100. Childbed 
lynen about £15. My wife’s lying in about £20 .. Household stuffe about 
£100, Apparell £20, dyate expenses £138.’ From £40 in 1621 and £70 in 
1622, the expenses jumped to £268 in 1623 and £354 the year after. But in 
spite of this, and the necessary borrowing, the growth of his own stock was 
reassuring: 1621 — £1,155; 1622 — £1,349; 1623 — £2,118. The second 
thousand had come a lot quicker than the first. 


Il 


If there was any thought of continuing the partnership after the stipulated 
three years, nothing came of it. Perhaps Cullum had outgrown any arrange- 
ment which his old master was prepared to make; but whatever the reason, 
he launched out on his own in the beginning of 1624. There is nothing in the 
account-book, between this date and the outbreak of the Civil War, to suggest 
that he ever looked back. The record is one of steady enrichment. But we 
often find ourselves sighing for more information. The purpose of the account- 
book was to keep a record of his own stock as it existed in cloth, ‘Debts’, 
cash, plate, or real estate. This job was done when he had noted what was 
‘received into stock’ by way of gifts or gains, deducted his expenses, cast out or 
scaled down the bad debts owing to him, and then balanced the resultant 
figure with what he found in his inventories after his own indebtedness had 
been taken out. We never see the inventories themselves, which would tell us 
what draperies he was handling, what middlemen he was financing, who were 
his retail customers, and what proportion of his capital was in foreign trade or 
moneylending. The ‘buying-book’ which kept a record of his purchases from 
Blackwell Hall factors and provincial clothiers, the ‘cashbook’, the ‘book of 
expenses’, the daily journal, and the classified ledger, which are not mentioned 
but must have existed in some form or other, and the masses of indentures, 
bonds, recognizances, and acquittances have all disappeared. Moreover, 
some of the items that are recorded are somewhat ambiguous from a modern 
point of view. The term ‘gained by trade’ (from one Christmas to the next) 
appears in every account; but how was the figure reached? If the partnership 
records of a later date are any guide, it was done by taking the difference 


1 Rebecca Pake, Mary’s mother, seems to have received an excellent education in the 
household of some distinguished lady. Her father, John Pake, is described as ‘the chiefest 
parishioner’ of the parish of Bromefield, Essex. Her mother, Anne—the ‘grandmother Pake’ 
of the account-book—was able to lend Thomas Cullum £ 500 in 1625. See Cullum, op.cit. 


pp. 180-2 and Suff. Arch. op.cit. pp. 280-5. For the Pake pedigree, see, G. G. Milner—Gibson- 
Cullum, The Cullum Family (1928), pp. 143-4. 
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between the inventories at the two dates—a procedure which inflates the real 
profit, as some charges, such as wages and the allowance for bad debts, have 
still to be deducted. 

Let us begin by summarizing the obvious features of this phase—the first 
half of a career which we have chosen to divide at the end of 1641. He ceased 
to be a mere freeman of the company in 1626, when he held the office of 
warden of the yeomanry,! and he was admitted to the livery in 162 7. Having 
graduated into a privileged circle of about 80-100 members,? he remained 
there until his promotion to the court of assistants in 1643. He kept a shop in 
Gracechurch Street, with a growing number of apprentices. According to the 
Company’s register of admissions and his own account-books, eleven sons of 
provincial merchants and squires, from London, Suffolk, Yorkshire, Shropshire, 
Somerset, and Worcester, were admitted for periods of eight or nine years 
between 1624 and 1642.3 Those who came in before 1634 paid, on the average, 
£80 apiece; the last two £100 and £120, respectively. A stepbrother, 
Robert Butts, was also taken into the shop from 1632-4 on a somewhat 
different basis; in return for an investment of £500 he received about £80 
a year in wages. 

A shop of this size suggests a heavy investment in the domestic market, 
which is what we would expect of a successful ‘draper shopkeeper’ as distinct 
from the members of the Drapers’ Company who had large interests in foreign 
trade. But here we are on doubtful ground. The account-book has several 
incidental references to his purchases of cloth from factors and his employment 
of dyers in the finishing process, but it is very unenlightening about his markets 
or about the proportion of his capital which went into loans. It is only when 
declaring a desperate debt that we learn that he had lost about £70 in a 
voyage to the Barbadoes, or that such and such an individual had defaulted 
on both the principal and interest of a loan. We may perhaps surmise that, 
if money-lending had been a large operation in these years, he would have 
employed a term which he had used before, “gained by interest’, but there is no 
certainty about such an inference where the record is so bald. 

Clear enough is the steady enlargement of his capital. Table 2 indicates 
the fluctuations, especially in the depression of 1634-37, but, on the average, 
he added about £1,000 a year to his capital in these eighteen years, until he 
was worth about £20,000 in 1641. The sums which he had originally borrowed 
from friends and relations were paid off, and the only debt he carried in the 
last years seems to have arisen out of a suretyship. His procedure for dealing 
with the desperate debts among his own assets varied; for the first seven years 
he gave them a bookkeeping value—2o per cent at first and then a token 
£5—pbut thereafter he simply recorded the mounting total as a footnote to 
the annual statement. They stood at £1,794 in 1641. 

His expenses emerge clearly enough, though we could wish for more details 
within the categories. The decade 1632-41 may be used as a sample. 


1 Court Minutes, 1640-67, f. 204A, Drapers Hall, London. 

2 A. H. Johnson, The History of the Worshipful Company of the Drapers of London (1914-22), 
pp. iii, 87, 191-2. The court (Master, four wardens, and assistants) contained about thirty 
members; the freemen declined from over 2,000 in James I’s reign to about 1,500. Many 
members were not engaged in the drapery business. A hostile petition put the number of 
London families so engaged in 1634 at 140; in their reply the drapers said 250. Calendar of 
State Papers, Domestic Series 1634-35, PP- 375; 487, 511. : 

3 See also Johnson, of.cit. IV, 137, ‘A List of those assessed for the Poll Tax, August 1641, 
where the number of his apprentices may be compared with that of other members of the 
Company. He is here described as ‘woollen draper.’ 
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Year 


1624 
1625 
1626 
1627 
1628 
1629 
1630 
1631 
1632 
1633 
1634 
1635 
1636 
1637 
1638 
1639 
1640 
1641 


Initial 
Stock 


2,119 
2,621 
35293 
4,189 
5,684 
6,855 
8,088 
9,276 

10,292 

11,100 

12,083 

12,869 

13,630 

14,293 

15,054 

16,053 

17,408 

18,677 
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Gains Other ad- 


Table 2. Stock Account 1624-41 
in £’s 


ates ditions * Poe. 
1,015 60 33194 
1,000 180 3,801 
1,478 104 4,875 
2,025 80 6,284 
1,775 10 7,469 
ne gap 80 8,706 
1,944 — 10,032 
1,903 80 11,259 
1,669 100 12,061 
1,605 40 12,745 
1,678 —_ 13,761 
1,594 80 14,543 
1,542 50 15,222 
1,770 26 16,089 
1,637 = 16,691 
2,093 207 18,353 
1,927 ae 19,335 
2,145 230 21,052 


Ex- 
penses 


354 
467 
651 
569 
604 
574 
722 
720 
639 
662 
776 
854 
760 
856 
573 
560 
540 
629 


Desperate 
debts ** 


219 
41 


* Usually apprenticeship fees; occasionally a small legacy. 
** Also includes total losses, i.e. debts ‘cast out’ in the current year as well as those which 
have turned ‘desperate’. 


Year 


1624 
1625 
1626 
1627 
1628 
1629 
1630 
1631 
1632 
1633 
1634 
1635 
1636 
1637 
1638 
1639 
1640 
1641 


Cloth 


1,456 
1,896 
1,785 
2,568 
2,997 
35319 
35435 
3,194. 
3,811 
4,185 
35743 
35573 
3,328 
3,614 
3,276 
3,023 
2,803 
2,712 


Good 
Debts 


2,351 
2,857 
3,788 
4,391 
5,090 
45704 
7,227 
6,750 
75391 
8,472 
9,027 

10,378 

11,242 

11,164 

12,302 

14,130 

15,776 

16,465 


Table 3. Inventory 1624-41 
in £8 


Plate 


80 

go 

go 

go 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 


Cash 


30 
227 
159 
127 
113 
398 * KK 
156 **K* 
486 * kK 
298 **K* 
145 * KK 
499 
172 
102 
124 
323 
104 
106 


909 


Total 


3917 
5,070 
5,822 
75176 
8,300 
8,521 
10,918 
10,530 
11,600 
12,902 
13,369 
14,223 
14,822 
15,052 
16,051 
17,407 
18,835 
20,236 


* Includes about £50 as a value assigned to desperate debts. 
** Includes £5 for the same. 


*** Includes a garden lease valued at £25-£15. 


Total 


573 
508 
686 


892 [sic] 
913 
929 
1,035 
638 
945 
658 
950 


Final 
Stock 


2,621 
33293 
4,189 
5,684 
6,855 
8,088 
9,276 
10,292 
11,100 
12,083 
12,869 
13,630 
14,293 
153054 
16,053 
17,408 
18,677 
20,102 


Own 
Stock 


2,621 
3,293 
4,188 
5,684 
6,856 
8,089 
9,276 
10,292 
11,100 
12,084 
12,869 
13,630 
14,292 
15,052 
16,051 
17,407 
18,677 
20,102 


Net 
Gain 


502 
672 
896 

1,495 

Tasty 

1,233 

1,188 

1,016 
808 
983 
783 
761 
663 
761 
999 

1,355 

1,269 

1,425 


Desp. 
Debt 


269 
310 
356 
331 
333 
306 
325 
572 
873 
833 
1,022 
1,081 
1,113 
I,113 
1,153 
1,538 
1,646 
1,794 
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Table 4. Expenses 1632-41 
ss aa 


Year Diet Extraord. Rent Repairs Apparel es Firing Wages Physic Total 
1632 238 102 55 7 89 10 20 3 2 6s 
1633 300 64 60 18 59 25 23 = a 6G, 
1634 300 86 55 4 113 30 20 98 49 755 
1635 377 50 77 I 70 140 27 95 17 854 
1636 343 68 76 4 94 33 27 102 12 759 
1637 342 31 gi 2 50 14 11 45 II 856* 
1638 277 57 94 9 64 33 18 18 3 573 
1639 272 88 76 3 57 16 19 23 5 559 
1540 245 55 80 4 68 22 15 49 2 540 
1641 248 74 66 27 112 12 20 42 28 629 
Aver- 294 67 73 8 77 33 20 65 17 682 
age 


* Includes £257-13-11 ‘per my wife’s funerall shee dying in childbed and buryd privat.’ 


Two items are conspicuous by their absence in the accounts of this decade. 
One is taxes, though they may be concealed either in extraordinary expenses 
or in his ‘debts’ as loans. The other is interest payments. After reaching a peak 
of £95 in 1626, these had dwindled to £7 in 1631 and then disappeared. 

One paradox remains in these accounts for which this writer can offer no 
adequate explanation. It will be seen from Table 2 that while the capital 
increases from about £2,000 in 1624 to about £20,000 in 1641, the ‘gains 
from trade’, which were £1,000 in the first year, are only double that in the 
last, with a range of £1,500—2,000 for the greater part of the period. Why was 
he not receiving a proportionate return? One hardly imagines that he was 
putting his gains in his sock. The Inventory (Table 3) shows that, apart from 
a fairly stable investment in unsold cloth, and trifling sums in plate and 
ready cash, his gains were in ‘debts hoped good.’ Some proportion of these 
must have been in his own cloth business, on the lines suggested by the records 
of his early partnership with John Rayney or his later partnership with William 
Nicholl. But where were the rest, and what was happening to them? He seems 
unlikely to have loaned money for nothing—a practice which only appealed to 
him where the recipient was going to lend him an equivalent sum for nothing." 
If he was waiting for a deferred return, we can only say that it never arrived. 
And if the debts were not in fact good, but bad, why did he not say so? ‘There 
must be some explanation, other than the improbable supposition that the 
return on capital was dwindling in the way these figures imply, but it eludes 
this writer. In default of an explanation, we can only offer the suggestion 
that he was prepared to treat debts as good which yielded no return for years 
on end, and that he had no alternative but to go on taking such chances. 


III 


The evidence for Cullum’s career during the Civil Wars is slight. When the 
revolution started, he was a self-made man in his fifties who could look back 
on twenty years of steady enrichment. But his estate was still modest in 
comparison with the really big city fortunes, and he had not yet held the 


1 See account-book 4 January 1630, where £ 500 was borrowed from his brother-in-law, 
George Strode, ‘to pay interest or lend him as much’. 
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highest offices in his own Company—neither master, warden, nor assistant. 
In the absence of strong commitments, the impulse of such a man would be 
to play safe. 

If space permitted,! we could attempt to chart his course through the storms 
that followed. When his wife’s cousin Nicholas Crisp, already a marked man, 
moved over to Oxford in 1643,2 Cullum stayed in London. He was elected 
Master 3 of his Company while Pym was struggling to reverse the tide of 
royalist successes; headed the list of contributors to an emergency loan ;# and 
played an essential part in the parliamentary victory as a Commissioner of 
Excise.> How enthusiastic or unenthusiastic he felt, it is impossible to say; 
but he was clearly among the ‘presbyterian’ combination at the end of the 
war which hoped to seal off the revolution. As sheriff in 1646-7, he had his 
moment of dangerous living in one of the crises which preceded the Army’s 
seizure of power and spent some months in prison.® But he was released in 
March 1648 before any of his colleagues. He gave up the Excise in 1650, 
resigned from the aldermanship in 1652, and moved out to the country in 
1657. When the Restoration finally came, the man who had kept his sufferings 
for the royal cause within very tolerable limits was still able to claim his 
reward. He was among the dozen City men to get a baronetcy in 1660,’ 
though it cost him £2,000 in 1662 to insure himself against awkward questions. 


IV 


How had he fared in twenty years of Civil War? When we turn once again to 
the economic biography, we find additions to his capital being made in at 
least four different ways. Two of these—trade and overseas investment—we 
have seen before; the other two—profits of office and rents from real estate— 
are new. The office need not detain us, although it was obviously lucrative. 
At Christmas 1643 there is the entry, ‘a quarter’s salary in the Excise, £110’. 
The amount rose rapidly; for the years 1644—50, when the employment stops, 


the figures were £943, £1,472, £1,788, £1,531, £1,033, £1,290; (110% 
The author of the pamphlet who complained of ‘Aldermen and Common 
Councilmen as have great profits by the continuance of the war’ was con- 


1 It is hoped to include a fuller sketch of Cullum’s political career in a book to be entitled 
The Gentry 1540-1660: East Anglian Studies. 

2 For Crisp, see D.N.B.; D. Brunton and D. H. Pennington, Members of the Long Parliament 
(1954), Pp. 54-5; M. F. Keeler, The Long Parliament, 1640-41 (1954), p- 147. 

3 Court Minutes, 1640-67, 31A (7 August 1643), Drapers Hall, London. 

4 Ibid. p. 33A. The Drapers subscribed £3,750. Nearly all the bonds were in the names of 
sons or relatives, presumably as a precaution against a royalist victory. Cullum was the largest 
contributor, his eldest son Thomas putting up £1,035, the next son, John, £517-10-0. See also 
Johnson, of.cit. pp. 111, 161. 

5 At the same time he became alderman of Cordwainer Ward. Beaven, op.cit. pp. 11, 67. 

§ S. R. Gardiner, Great Civil War (1893), pp. 111, 335-7, 351-2; Journals of the House of 
Commons, V, 315-6; Cal. S.P. Dom. 1645-47, p. 600. 

* Beaven, op.cit. 

8 The Act of General Pardon (12 Car. II, c. 11) had not included those responsible for 
arrears of excise, and an act (13 Car. II, c. 1) was passed to recover these sums for the King’s 
use. Cullum was called to account for the period September 1647—September 1650 and required 
to pay £2,000 as arrears and £200 as a fee to the auditor. The account-book contains a letter 
of 13 March 1660/1 from his son John, warning him that Colonel Birch wanted to inspect 
the accounts; it also has the note, under 1663, ‘paid into the Exchequer to buy my peace and 
Birch 2200.’ Whether this was a legitimate recovery of arrears, or not, it is impossible to say. 
See Calendar of Treasury Books 1660-67, pp. 342, 529-30. 


® For the remaining references to Cullum’s accounts see Table G, ‘Stock Account, 1642- 
1663’, at end of article. 
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servative when he put the value of Cullum’s job at £1,200 p.a.: the average 
was about £1,300.1 

Trade was the same business as before. He took in six more apprentices in 
the first decade, but then stopped, as he was reducing his commitments in 
the shop. One of these new-comers, William Nicholls, who was admitted in 
1643 and presumably received his freedom in 1651, was taken into a partner- 
ship. The accounts of this association have survived and furnish our best 
indication of what was involved in the drapery business. They take the form 
of an annual statement in which an inventory is taken of the assets, in cloth, 
‘great debts unto chapmen’, ‘small debts’, and cash, and the total is divided, 
for book-keeping purposes, in the proportion of 3 : 1 between the partners. 
This statement is accompanied by an itemization of the great and small debts. 
From these accounts, together with the entries in the account-book, we can see 
that Cullum had put up £4,500 and Nicholl £1,500 in 1652, and that Cullum’s 
proportion of the stock at the inventory a year later was £5,190. He therefore 
recorded that he had ‘gained in trade in partnership with William Nicholls— 
£690’. The chapmen remained much the same individuals throughout the 
seven years for which there are records. It is assumed that these were wholesale 
distributors of cloth. The ‘small debts’, contracted by a variety of individuals 
with different occupations, many of them with London addresses, are pre- 
sumably those of retail purchasers.? 

This partnership lasted four years, with the gains of each year left in: 
thus for 1652, Cullum’s investment was £4,500, gains £690; for 1653, in- 
vestment £5,190, gains £720; for 1654, £5,910, gains £690; for 1655, £6,400 
(a further £200 declared ‘doubtful’), gains £732. These returns decline from 
c. 15°3 per cent in the first year to 11-4 per cent in the last, and when the 
partnership is eventually liquidated, some of the debts will be cast out as 
desperate. In 1656 they formed a second partnership, with Cullum putting up 
two-thirds, or £4,600, and Nicholls, one-third, £2,300. Cullum’s gains for 
the first year were £673, or about 15 per cent; for the second year, £613 on 
£5,273, or 11-6 per cent. One is tempted to wonder if the declining return was 
not simply due to the slowness with which some of the debts were recovered. 
Cullum wound up this partnership at the end of the second year (January 
1658), but two years later (December 1659) he still had about £300 of debts 
to collect under the first partnership, and over £400 under the second. 

These partnerships represented only a small investment of Cullum’s capital 
in his later years.? If the category ‘gains by trade’ or ‘gains by trade and stock’ 
is examined for the whole period, 1642-63, it is seen to fall into three phases. 
In the first, from 1642-51, he was on his own, putting the greater part of his 
effort, one imagines, into the drapery business, and crediting himself with 
gains which rose annually from about £2,000 to £2,900 (this, of course, 
is over and above the income from Excise). In the second phase, of partner- 
ship with Nicholls, the gains were closer to £2,000 per annum; he had no 
cloth business outside the partnership, and he was increasing his investment in 
overseas trade. He had been admitted to the freedom of the East India Gompa- 
ny in 1647,4 and he invested in the second general voyage of 1648, realizing 


1 Broadside entitled ‘A Second Centurie.’ 

2 These accounts are in a separate MS entitled ‘Account of Sir Thomas Cullum, 1646-58’, 
E 2/29/1.2, West Suffolk Record Office. This contains the partnership accounts, 1652-8, and a 
few accounts for 1646-7 when Cullum was sheriff. Up to forty-five chapmen with ‘great debts 
are listed; up to ninety individuals with ‘small debts.’ ; 

3 The partnership profits are separated from his other “gains by trade’ in Table G. 

4 E. B. Sainsbury, A Calendar of the Court Minutes, etc. of the East India Company, 1644-49 (1912), 


p- 229. 
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£53 when the divisions were made in 1653.1 In the same year he listed a gain 
of £60 by ‘united stock’,? and we find him referring once more to East India 
Company dividends in 1656. In the third period, from 1658 to his death, he 
had liquidated the partnership with Nicholls, retired to the country, and was 
living on an income derived from rents and stock. The latter was producing 
just under a £1,000 per annum in these last seven years, and from the frequent 
references to ‘united stock’, we may be justified in inferring a considerable 
investment in the Far East. 

Finally, there is the investment in real estate. He was in no hurry about 
this. He was fifty-seven years old before he made his first investment in rents 
and over sixty before he did so heavily. Perhaps the incentive was the insecurity 
of the times. The first purchase of six houses for £800 (four in the Minories, 
two on Tower Hill) came in 1644, after he had written off £623 as desperate 
debt in the previous year and was gloomily introducing a category of ‘doubtful 
debts’ between the ‘good’ and the ‘desperate’. He seems to have got at least 
a ten per cent return on this modest experiment, for the rent in the following 
year was £82. Of course we may be making too much of coincidences in the 
accounts, but the next one is too tempting to resist. After a taste of prison, 
and the shocking spectacle of the regicide, is it surprising to find that 1649 
was the year in which real estate looked really tempting? He spent over 
£10,000 on London property, which he listed, together with previous pur- 
chases, as follows: 


In leases, tower hill 400, half-moon 600, key 100 . = =£ 1,100 
12 houses, 1 stable in Limestreet with furnishings . 4,600 
8 houses 1 warehouse Bowlane . : : : : 2,000 
1 house in Bishopgate Street. t : 3 : 450 
g houses in Warwicklane_ . : . ‘ é : 2,500 
4 houses in Minories on which bestowed 150 . ; 500 

£11,150 


If we assume that the ‘half-moon’ and the ‘key’ were wholly in his own 
occupation, the rest was rental property. It had cost him about £10,450, and, 
if he had received all the rents and fines that were due in the following year, 
he would have got about £925, or a little less than nine per cent. However, 
there were both heavy losses in the expected rents (£166) and heavy expenses 
on repairs (£112). In the next seven years, he cut the losses down to a few 
pounds, spent over £1,500 on the improvement and enlargement of the 
properties, and raised the rental to about £1,140. It is hardly worth calcu- 
lating what the average return was for these years, as we have his own con- 
servative estimate of the long-term expectations from such property. In 1656 
he settled the Limestreet and Warwicklane houses, then valued at £9,300, 
on his eldest son, who was getting married, and calculated that with his wife’s 
portion of £2,000 this ought to give him an income of about £800 a year; 
i.e. about seven per cent. No doubt he was doing rather better than this himself. 
1 W. R. Scott, The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish and Irish Joint Stock Companies to 
1720 (1910-12), pp. II, 119-23. 
we United Stock was a subscription for trade to the East undertaken in 1650 and reorganised 
in 1652 which brought East India and Assada adventurers to terms and united them. Ibid. 123. 
3 Some receipts have survived in which John Massingberd, Treasurer of the East India 
Company, acknowledged Cullum’s investments, as follows: 4 October 1647, £250 in the 
second general voyage; 9 February 1649/50, £100 first payment for his adventure in the united 


joint stock; 17 April 1650, second payment ditto £100; 10 October 16 1 ; 
> ; 50, third, £100; 3 Janua 
1650/1, fourth, £100; March 1657, fifth, £100; 11 October 1651, sixth, ae sebaete 
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The loss of these rents was more than made up in the same year by the 
purchase of a country estate. He paid £18,000 for it, and had spent another 
£2,500 in improvements before he died. From this source, and from the 
balance of his London properties, he enjoyed a rental income in his last 
years of about £1,350 per annum. 


V 


So much for the different items—profits of office, gains by trade and in- 
vestment, and rents—which were ‘received into stock’. The reductions of 
the gross gains by bad debts and expenses remain to be considered before 
noting the net improvement of capital. The opening of the Civil War obvi- 
ously aroused the worst apprehensions about the security of his estate. At 
Christmas, 1642, his desperate debts had stood at £1,888. After a year of war 
he added £623 to this figure and wrote on 26 December 1643, ‘so there 
resteth betwine fear and hope these sad troublesome times belonging to my 
proper account £20,151.’ In the next year, 1644, he added the category 
‘doubtful debts’ to those already employed; so he now has ‘good debts’ 
(£17,798), ‘doubtful debts’ (£4,298), ‘desperate debts uncast’ (£2,667), and 
those debts, admittedly few, which had become so desperate in the past as 
to be ‘cast out’ and not further recorded. 

The ‘doubtful debts’ ran over £4,000 a year for the next four years, but in 
1650 they descended from about £3,000 to under £400. This was not done 
by treating them as desperate, but it should probably be associated with the 
fact that in these years he admitted to having ‘lost’ about £1,500 loaned 
to his royalist relations, Sir Nicholas Crisp and Sir George Strode. If this 
interpretation is correct, some of the doubtful debts had been cast out without 
passing through the desperate stage. In 1652 a low point of £150 was reached, 
then they climbed again until they stood at about £2,000 in the last years. 
Meanwhile the desperate debts were increased by small transfers every year, 
with an occasional big one. In 1646 they jumped by nearly £500 to over 
£3,000; in 1655 by £2,842 to £6,372. The occasions when he was able to 
report that a few pounds of desperate debt had become good again were 
rare, but it is equally rare to find them cast out. One exception was in 1656, 
when ‘Hudens desperate debt now circa £3,200’ was compounded for £500 
and the balance cast out. This brought the total down to about £4,000 where 
it remained until 1660 when he increased it by £3,017 ‘lost by weavers hall 
bills’. The new figure, £7,317, was not much altered by the time of his death. 

Finally, there were the expenses. These included certain heavy items which 
we shall reserve for separate treatment—the costs of the shrievality in 1646-7, 
and some abnormal family expenditures such as funerals and marriage 
settlements. The routine expenses had increased. The range in the decade 
before the war had been £550-850 per annum. Between 1642 and 1658 the 
cheapest year, 1644, was £726 and the dearest, 1651, £1,375, with an average 
of just under £1,000 a year. ‘Physicke’ is one item which dwindled—no doubt 
because he was no longer supporting a wife who bore him a child almost 
every year. The average was about £5 a year, apart from one year when 
the death of an adult daughter brought the bill up to £25, and another, 
inexplicable year, when it soared to £61. Wages were another exception to 
the upward trend; after running between £40 and £50 for a decade, they 
dropped to £11 in 1651 and stayed there. This seems to be the amount that 
he was paying for household service, and one infers that he had either stopped 
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paying a wage in the shop or found some other means of charging it. Rent 
remained fairly stable, until the expiry of a lease and the addition of a coach- 
house and stable raised it by about £50 to £134. Diet, which had averaged 
just under £300 before the war, went up by about £70. Firing averaged £23 
as against the earlier £19. Apparel, which had been £77, produced an 
average of about £100, but the amount varied sharply from year to year; 
between 1652-5 it was about £150, of which £100 was spent each year on his 
eldest son, Thomas. The most irregular of all the expenses were those on 
‘household stuff’. In 1654, the year he bought a coach, they were £68; in 
other years they were as little as one, two, or four pounds. He spent no more 
in this area than before the war, and much less than might be expected of a 
man of his means. 

The two items in the regular budget which rose most were ‘repairs’ and 
‘extraordinary expenses’. The former naturally increased with his purchase 
of real estate, but they exaggerated his expenses as they included the cost of 
new building, and were certainly compensated for by improved rents. The 
dearest year which we referred to, in which his expenses were £1,375, included 
£405 spent in this way. The extraordinary expenses, which had averaged £67 
before the war, jumped to £158 in 1643 and continued to climb. If three years 
are ignored, in which the figure was obviously swollen by the shrievality and 
a funeral, the average for 1642-58 works out at about £250; they were over 
£350 in the early fifties and had tapered down to £220 by 1657. His pro- 
motion to the Court of Assistants in 1643 must have increased his responsi- 
bilities, and the amended description of this category—‘extraordinary ex- 
penses and rates-—indicates the incidence of war taxation. 

These expenses are far from being a guide to what the Civil Wars cost 
Cullum. To know that, we would need to know the full history of his debts, 
including both the private investments which went bad and the loans to 
government which were never repaid. These figures merely tell us what 
happened to those routine living expenses which he was in the habit of paying 
out of the cash account of his business. As such, we may be surprised that 
they were not more, when we take into consideration both the demands of a 
steadily improving station and the impact of the war. 

Such a man was well able to bear the burden of being sheriff, and one of 
the interesting features of his accounts is the record of what his year in office 
cost. By deducting his normal expenses from the swollen budget of the year, 
1646-7, we can arrive at some estimate of the total cost. The average of the 
years preceding and following the year of office has been used to calculate 
the ‘normal’ expenses. 


Table 5. Sheriffs Expenses, Sept. 1646-Sept. 1647 
in £7s 


Added to plate : ‘ : : ‘ : : 130-0-0 
Diet 1646: 1,134. — 397 : : ‘ : : 737-0-0 
Extraordinary Expenses 1646: 404 — 244 . : 160-0-0 
Apparel 1646: 172 — 89 : : : : 83-0-0 
Household Stuff 1646: 336 — 10 . F : : 326-0-0 
Firing 1646: 79 — 25 . ‘ , : : 2 54-0-0 
Diet 1647: 1,969 — 397 ‘ : ‘ ; : 1,572-0-0 
Extraordinary Expenses 1647: 487 — 244 . : 243-0-0 


Firing 1647: 68 — 25 43-0-0 


3:348-0-0 
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To meet a part of this substantial sum, the sheriff received gratuities from the 
great city companies (his own being expected to make the biggest) and the 
profits of the sheriff’s jurisdiction. Cullum recorded the following allowances: 


Table 6. Sheriffs Allowances, 1646-7 


aw a 

SS a a ee a | gas O8 
; “| 163- 0-0 
Grocers . ; : ‘ ; : : 3 ; 107-1 4-0 
Mercers . : : ; , : : : ; 67- 0-0 
Clothworkers . : : : : : ; ; 79-10-0 
Haberdashers . : : : : : : " 27- 9-0 
Salters ' : : : : : : : 40-10-0 
Dyers ; ; : ‘ : : ‘ . : 29- 0-0 
Goldsmiths. ; . : ; : : , 46-10-0 
Brewers . : Z : . : : : : 50- 0-0 
Leathersellers . : - : , : : : 12- 0-0 
Fines & Tolls . < ; : : : : ; IQI- 0-0 
Sessions . : ; : : : : ; ‘ II- 5-0 
Gifts or perquisites . : : ; . ; ‘ 32-10-0 
‘More as sheriff from the Compter’ . : ; 63- 8-0 
954- 2-2 


So Thomas Cullum’s year in office cost him £2,394 over and above his normal 
expenditure. However, he was the better off by £130 worth of plate, which 
he kept, and he was able to sell off some of his surplus property. We know that 
a certain Sam Barnard, who had sold him the extra pewter he needed at 
1s. 2d. a pound, had contracted to take it back again when the year was up at 
1s. od. a pound. In this way, or by sale, he recovered £250 for ‘household stuff, 
wine, pewter, horse, and other bargains’. We may therefore put the cost 
at about £2,000. According to custom, any citizen worth £10,000 or above 
had to accept the office of alderman or sheriff, or pay a fine. Cullum thought 
he was worth about £28,000 at Christmas 1646, and his income that year, 
from office, trade, and rents, was over twice what it cost him to be sheriff. 


VI 


We have still to review the provisions which such a man thought suitable for 
his family. Before his wife died at the age of thirty-six in July 1637, she had born 
him five sons and six daughters, seven of which children must have died 
in infancy. His wife’s own death was an inexpensive event by the standards of 
the age; he buried her ‘privately’ for £257. Other scraps of evidence, between 
this date and the outbreak of war, suggest respectable dignity rather than 
great wealth. When his wife’s father, Nicholas Crisp, died in 1641, the legacies 
to the grandchildren were only £80 for Thomas, the eldest, and £50 each 
for John, Rebecca, and Mary. When Rebecca was married to Job ‘Throck- 
morton in 1642, the portion was £2,000—a substantial sum, but not the 
figure which needy aristocrats had in mind when they bargained for aldermen’s 
daughters. Job Throckmorton was, in fact, a merchant. Moreover, Cullum 
continued to live with restraint, even though his fortune was climbing by over 
£2,000 a year. He made no move to buy land, spent no more than was decent 
on his merchant’s home, and buried his daughter Mary in 1649 with no more 
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pomp than he had spent on his wife. There is a sobriety about this scale of 
living which consorts well enough with the conventional image of the Puritan 
business man, but Puritans had no monopoly of thrift, and we do not know 
whether his piety was tinged by Puritanism or not. All we do know is that 
after years of patient accumulation, and at a very advanced age, he finally 
allowed himself to be stirred into bolder social ambitions than those of a 
merchant. 

The purchase was made in 1656 at a time when he was negotiating, or had 
just negotiated, the marriage of his eldest son. Thomas, who was twenty-eight, 
may once have expected to follow his father’s footsteps, but it was a squire’s 
future which faced him now. The bride was Dudley (or Dudleia) North, 
daughter of Sir Henry North, of Mildenhall, Suffolk. The Norths were new 
nobility of the previous century, descended from Edward, the first baron, 
who had climbed via the law and the City into the Court of Augmentations. 
The head of the family lived at Kirtling, near Newmarket. A cadet branch 
had been established at Mildenhall by the second baron and was now repre- 
sented by Sir Henry, who can have been no stranger to the alderman, for he 
had married Sarah Rayney, Sir John’s daughter. The Norths had been re- 
freshing their fortunes with City marriages since the days of the first baron, 
and Sir Henry, who seems to have done well enough out of a Rayney, was 
quite prepared to see his daughter marry a Cullum. We have already seen 
how the young couple started with £2,000 from the Norths and over £9,000 
from the alderman, in real estate. Cullum gave them another £50 in pearls 
and over £300 to be spent on ‘household stuff’; and they could look forward, 
at no very distant date, to inheriting the splendid property which he had bought 
for himself. Hawstead Place and Hardwick House -had belonged to a premier 
Suffolk family, the Druries, which had exhausted its male line on the death 
of Sir Robert in 1615. A house which had entertained Elizabeth, received 
Anne Bacon as the bride of Sir Robert, accomodated John Donne as a secre- 
tary, and nourished itself on an income of about £3,000 a year in Sir Robert’s 
day, was no mean establishment. The estate had passed to Sir Robert’s three 
surviving sisters, and Cullum’s purchase was negotiated with their heirs. 

The alderman was sixty-nine at this date, and for the last eight years of 
his life he lived among these new-found mercies. The Restoration was re- 
ceived with a thankful heart. It enabled him to dignify his family with a 
baronetcy and to hope that some doubtful debts, such as the £2,182 which 
his cousin, Nicholas Crisp, still owed him, would become good again. At the 
end of 1663 he balanced the books for the last time. So far as the family is 
concerned, they show that Thomas had been given another £1,500, that 
John had been set up as a draper with £5,000 and the prospect of inheriting 
London property, including his father’s shop, to the value of another £5,000, 
and that Rebecca had added £1,000 to her original portion of £2,000. Quite 
apart from anything they would inherit after his death, the children had been 
given £19,660 in his lifetime. 

This last account—the forty-eighth in the series—shows an income from 
rents and stock of £2,335 and a capital of £43,805. We have seen how his 
income had passed through several phases since 1641. Beginning with about 
£2,000 a year by trade, it had reached its peak between 1645 and 1650, when 
trade, office, and eventually rents, were producing amounts which ran between 
£3,800 and £4,700 a year; then, though rents were increasing, the office 
disappeared and the trade contracted, bringing the range down to £3, 700— 
3,200 a year for 1651~7; finally, after large settlements on the children, 
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we reach the phase represented by this last account, where the level was 
£2,300-2,500. As his expenses (in the widest sense of the term, i.e. gifts 
bad debts, new building, as well as ordinary living expenses) never exceeded 
his income in any year from 1643-55, his capital naturally rose. From a base 
of £20,000 it reached a peak of nearly £48,000 in 1655; after which family 
settlements, a serious bad debt, or an expense like the purchase of his pardon, 


held the total down. Even so it had risen to almost £47,000 in the year before 
the last account. 


Vil 


Having followed Cullum from his apprenticeship to the grave, we are natur- 
ally curious as to how typical his history was. Economic biographies of this 
intimacy are exceedingly rare, so no precise answer is possible. However, 
there is a certain body of impressions about the wealth of London merchants 
at this time which has been culled from contemporary gossip, estate records, 
and the testimony of royalists. Using this material as a rough yardstick, certain 
observations may be ventured about Cullum’s experience. It is clear that in 
the competition for wealth he started late and low. He was twenty-nine before 
he was out of his apprenticeship, thirty-three before he was worth £1,000; 
and there was no one behind him to give him a vigorous lift. If the origins of 
the really rich men in his generation were known, it would probably be found 
that very few of them started with as little as he. It is equally clear that in 
the twenty years between his marriage and the Civil Wars, he never, as the 
saying goes, struck it rich. There were men around him who made his patient 
gains look like a snail’s progress; adventurers in foreign trade, projectors, 
monopolists, farmers of customs; men on the inside waxing hugely fat. Sir 
Arthur Ingram, of an older generation, gave his daughter £10,000 to marry 
Lord Holland about the same time as Rebecca was getting £2,000 to marry 
Job Throckmorton. John Harrison, who was about Cullum’s age, had built 
himself a palace in Hertfordshire a whole generation before Cullum moved 
out of Gracechurch Street. John Jacob, a younger man by a decade, but a 
custom’s farmer who was the son of a custom’s farmer, was making £3,000 a 
year in 1633 to Cullum’s £1,600. Closer home than all these was cousin 
Nicholas Crisp, twelve years younger, but swarming to the dizziest heights 
with the help of a good start (an alderman’s son) and a fine entrepreneurial 
gait. 

But there were compensations. When the monopolists came to grief in 1641, 
Cullum went on climbing. Two years later he became, in the eyes of some 
disgruntled observers, a kind of monopolist himself; a job-holder farming the 
Excise, boosting himself as the others had done before. But there were limits 
to his powers. Among the slopes beneath the pinnacles, after a climb which 
neither economic nor political blizzards had much disturbed, he found his 
level. It was not the top; but it offered a comfortable shelter for the seven 
baronets who succeeded him. 


University of Chicago 
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Table 7. Stock Account 1642-1663 


in £3 


iti Gai Desperate Total Final Net 
ee eee Trade Office Ree Misc. See Debts Deduc. Stock Gain 
1642 20,102 2,042 = — —_— 22,264 2,870 1 94 2,964 19,300 — 802 
1643 19,300 2,051 iat — 120 21,582 808 623 1,431 20,151 851 
1644 20,151 1,886 943° == = 22,980 727 156 883 22,097 1,946 
1645 22,097 2,280 1,472 82 126 =. 26,057 871 30 gor 25,156 3,059 
1646 25,156 2,783 1,788 IOI 853 2 30,681 2,250 3 458 2,708 27,973 2,817 
1647 27;973 2595 1,531 ‘101 8374 33,037 2,991 # 40. 3,031 30,006 2,033 
1648 30,006 2,709 1,033 IOI 263 34,112 945 1,088 ® 2,033 32,079 2,073 
1649 32,079 2,934 1,230 541 565° 37,349 1,392 7 440 1,832 35,517 3,438 
1650 35,517 2,556 1,104 924  — 40,101 1,323 8 110 1,433 38,668 3,151 
1651 38,668 2,766 — 934 600 9 42,968 jee gist ee 503 1,878 41,090 2,422 
690 
1652 41,090 1,282 — 927 400 44,579 1,162 147 1,309 43,269 2,179 
720 
1653 43,269 1,503 = 943 110 =. 46,546 1,129 — 1,I2Q 45,417 2,148 
690 
1654 45.471 1,582 — 1,036 — 48,725 1,135 == 1,135 47,590 2,173 
732 = 
1655 47,590 1,752 — 1,140 750 11 51,964 ~=—-1,243 2,842 4,085 47,879 289 
O73. = 
1656 47,879 1,766 — 1,133  1,15012 52,601 ~—-10,775 18 8 10,783 41,818 — 6,061 
614 
1657 41,818 1,255 — 1357 550 45,594 4,928 74 100 5,028 40,566 — 1,252 
1658 40,566 979 — _ 1,378 328 = 43,251 612 = 612 42,639 2,073 
1659 42,639 930 — 1,348 50 44,967 eS 99° 43,977 1,338 
1660 43,977 1,129 — 1,348 650 47,104 1,549 7% 3,107 4,566 42,538 — 1,439 
1661 42,538 989 — _ 1,528 50 45,105 561 50 610 44,495 1,957 
1662 44,495 944 — 1,348 (500 47,287 510 = 510 46,777 2,282 
1663 46,777 988 — 1,346 — 49,111 5,081 17 225 5,306 43,805 — 2,972 


1 Includes a marriage portion of £2,000. 2 £130 added to plate; £200 by a lease; £120 by an apprentice; 
£403 gratuities for sheriff. 3 Includes sheriff’s expenses. 4£100 by an apprentice; £487 sheriff's fees; £250 
by sale of surplus goods. ® Includes £1,013 debt cast out. ® ‘gained by Ralph Triplet’s bill exchanged per 
myne upon goldsmith’s hall per his upon Weavers hall, £315: gained by debentures bought per Warwicklane 
houses, £250.’ 7 Includes funeral of daughter. § Includes £116 ‘lost rents’, £112 repairs. ® Includes £200 by 
a lease, £400 for new building. 1° Includes £31 ‘lost rents’, £405 for new building. These elements also enter 
into the expenses for 1652-5. 11 £150 by an apprentice, £600 for building. 12 £750 added for new building: 
£400 for household stuff which he takes into account before giving it to his eldest son. 13 £9,300 in real 
estate and ca. £400 in goods given to eldest son. 14 £4,000 given to his second son, John. 15 £590 given to 
son-in-law, Job Throckmorton. 16 £630 given to his son, John, in household goods. 17 £2,200 to buy his 


pardon; £341 expenses; and two debts given to his son, John Cullum (Nicholas Crisp’s, £2,183, and Walker’s, 
£358.) 


CHANGING ATTITUDES TO LABOUR IN 
THE MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By A. W. COATS 


I 


of doctrinal developments in the transition from ‘mercantilist’ to ‘classical’ 

economics.! The present article is designed to suggest the need for a 
substantial revision of the accepted view of the attitude to labour in the 
literature of British economics during this transitional era. 

Edgar Furniss’s excellent pioneer study of eighteenth-century labour 
doctrines, The Position of the Labourer in a System of Nationalism 2 was, in certain 
respects, distinctly unhistorical: for instance, in the author’s condemnation of 
‘mercantilist’ theoretical fallacies, and his inadequate treatment of the socio- 
economic background and the temporal evolution of attitudes to labour. In 
chapter 7 of his volume ® he distinguished between three distinct conceptions 
of the standard of living considered appropriate to the labourers, selecting his 
examples from a period of some eighty-odd years in which there were sub- 
stantial changes in the predominant tone of economic ideas. ‘A large group of 
writers’, Furniss claimed, agreed with William Temple, the Wiltshire clothier, 
that wages should provide for current physical needs and no more, even for 
old age. The majority view, however, as represented by Sir Walter Harris, 
Josiah Tucker, and Jacob Vanderlint, was that real wages should be slightly 
higher in England than abroad, while a few liberal forerunners of later 
thought, such as Dudley North, Bishop Berkeley and David Hume, advocated 
an improvement of living standards as an end in itself. 

Such a classification is obviously inflexible, and Furniss seriously under- 
estimated the importance of the last, minority viewpoint, which was receiving 
increasing support from the 1750’s. Before the mid-century almost all British 
economic writers were agreed that wages must be kept low, since a rise in 
money wage rates would increase the cost and reduce the competitiveness 
of our manufactured exports. Furthermore, owing to the incorrigible idleness 
of most labourers, it was considered advisable to keep up the prices of pro- 
visions, so that the pressure of necessity would compel the workers to be 
industrious. Even in the first half of the eighteenth century, however, some 
writers were unwilling to give wholehearted approval to this doctrine, and 
their views met with increasing support from the 1750’s. It was conceded 
that not all the workers were idle and dissolute, and that if too many of them 
were, it was largely the result of circumstances beyond their control. There 
was a greater appreciation of the hardships faced by the industrious labourer 
in times of high prices—a comparatively rare occurrence in the second quarter 
of the century —and, more heretical still, it was increasingly argued that a 
policy of depressing wage levels in order to enforce constant and arduous toil 


|: recent years there have been several valuable contributions to the study 


See, for example, the works by Grampp, Hutchison, Low and Rotwein referred to below. 
New York, 1920. 


Especially pp. 178 ff. 
For a recent discussion of this period see G. E. Mingay, “The Agricultural Depression, 


1730-50’, Econ. Hist. Rev. VIII, No. 3 (1956), 323-338. 
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would destroy the incentive to effort, and reduce the labouring class to despair. 
High wages, it was frequently asserted, would act not merely as a stimulus 
to effective demand, as Daniel Defoe had so insistently argued,! but also as 
a reward for skill and an inducement to further effort, so that the economy in 
general would benefit as well as the individual worker. Despite continued 
concern with the moral and economic consequences of luxury consumption, 
increased spending by the lower classes was not merely becoming accepted as 
inevitable, but was welcomed as contributing to the preservation of an equi- 
table and stable social order, and even as an aid to the dissemination of 
political democracy. Adam Smith’s famous proposition that ‘no society can 
surely be flourishing or happy, of which the far greater part of the members 
are poor and miserable’ is characteristic of the new outlook,? and he was not 
the first economist to assert that ‘consumption is the sole end and purpose of 
all production’,? or that ‘the high price of labour .... is the very thing in which 
public opulence consists’.4 Nor is it sufficient to dismiss these anticipations of 
later thought as the dreams of misty-eyed idealists or the aberrant ravings of 
cranks. Support for these views came from some of the most profound thinkers 
and acute observers of their day, and was consistent with a general movement 
of thought affecting philosophy—the influence of the Enlightenment on the 
growth of sympathy for the oppressed classes, religion—particularly the 
decline of the Puritan conception of the shamefulness of poverty and the rise 
of Methodism, and literature— the emergence of romanticism and senti- 
mentalism. It is, therefore, worth examining this neglected aspect of economic 
thought in some detail, in order to indicate its development and assess its 
precise significance. 

Within the limits of a single article it is impossible to demonstrate that a 
more ‘sympathetic’ attitude to the labourer predominated in the economic 
writings of the period 1750-76. Instead, attention will be concentrated upon 
the arguments of those favouring an improvement in the standard of living, 
for the complexity of the issues involved has been underestimated.® 


II 


The first © eighteenth-century writer to argue explicitly that a rise in real 
wages would stimulate an increase in the labourer’s effort was Jacob Vander- 


1 Cf. his Complete English Tradesman, 1 (1726), 386-7, II (1732), Pt. I, 138-9, 144-5, and 
A Plan of the English Commerce (1730), pp. 20, 102-3. ’ 

2 Wealth of Nations (Everyman Ed.), I, 70. Cf. N. Forster, An Enquiry into the Causes of the 
Present High Price of Provisions (1767), pp. 62-3, and M. Postlethwayt, Britain’s Commercial 
Interest Explained and Improved (1757), 11, 367. 

3 Smith, op.cit. I, 155. Cf. J. Vanderlint, Money Answers All Things (1734), pp. 67, 120, 140. 

4 Smith, op.cit. II, 155. Cf. Forster, op.cit. pp. 62-3. 

> To regard the issue merely as a dispute between the advocates of high or low wages, as 1S 
implied in Miss Gilboy’s otherwise valuable discussion of luxury consumption and incentives 
Wages in Eighteenth-Century England (Harvard, 1934), Ch. 9, is a serious oversimplification. ; 

6 Although Defoe acknowledged that high wages were accompanied by increased labour 
effort and skill (e.g. Plan, op.cit. pp. 32 ff) he regarded high wages as a consequence of trade 
expansion rather than a means of raising labour productivity. Defoe was, of course, no slave 
to consistency. He denied the possibility of raising the living standards of the lowest paid 
workers (ibid. p. 232), while the whole tone of this work and his Complete English Tradesman 
directly conflicted with the hostility to the labourers expressed in Giving Alms No Charity (1704) 
and The Behaviour of Servants (1724). His later views may conceivably reflect his experiences on 
his tours, e.g. the famous case of Halifax: Tour (Everyman Ed.), H, 193-5. In this respect his 
inconsistencies resemble those of a later traveller, Arthur Young. Infra. Pp. 45-60. 
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lint.! Historians of doctrine have noted his proposal to increase the money 
supply with the object of stimulating the demand for agricultural products, 
but the significance of his desire to reduce money wages by 25% and the 
price of necessaries by 50% has been generally overlooked.? Like the classical 
economists, Vanderlint regarded human wants as virtually insatiable,3 main- 
taining that 

the working people can and will do a great deal more work than they do, 

if they were sufficiently encouraged. For I take it for a maxim, that the 

people of no class will ever want industry, if they don’t want encouragement. 
As proof of this proposition, Vanderlint cited the occasion of 

a time of general mourning for a Prince [which] necessarily requires 

abundance of goods to be made in a very short time, .... and we know the 

weavers, dyers, taylors, etc. do at such times work almost night and day, 

only for the encouragement of somewhat better pay and wages, which an 

extraordinary demand for any goods is necessarily connected with.4 

It would be legitimate to follow the usual practice of modern writers, who 
either ignore Vanderlint’s plea for increased real wages or dismiss it as an 
exception to the general rule, but for two singular circumstances: the ap- 
pearance, in the year after the publication of Vanderlint’s pamphlet, of the 
first part of Bishop Berkeley’s Querist, which contained a somewhat analogous 
call for an improvement in the labourer’s living standards; and the existence 
of Malachy Postlethwayt’s plagiarism of the above-quoted passages from 
Vanderlint’s text. 

The Querist > embodied a comprehensive series of proposals for stimulating 
the under-developed economy of Ireland, including the suggestion that the 
Irish peasants would be more industrious if their wants were better supplied.é 


1 A timber merchant of Dutch extraction, Vanderlint appears to have written only one 
tract, Money Answers All Things (London, 1734). For the few known biographical details see the 
Dictionary of National Biography, XX, 102. 

2 Vanderlint, of.cit. p. 86. Although Furniss admitted that Vanderlint’s advocacy of high 
wages represented a fundamental break with the ‘doctrine of the social utility of hard times’ 
(op.cit. p. 127), he nevertheless omitted Vanderlint’s name from the list of those who sought 
to improve the labourer’s lot (bid. p. 185), apparently because Vanderlint regarded wages 
as normally ‘settled and constituted of the price of victuals and drink’ (Money Answers All 
Things, pp. 6, 43, 140). 

3 Jbid. p. 82: “The wants of mankind are full as great, as both their abilities, and the earth 
too, are capable of supplying; whence it follows, that any want of employment or trade amongst 
the people is solely owing to this, that we have not land enough in use to employ and support 
them.’ 

4 Ibid. p. 122. This example was repeated by Postlethwayt (infra p. 38). It is of incidental 
interest to note that an Act of 1768, raising statutory wage levels, included an allowance for 
abnormally high wages at a time of general mourning. See D. George, London Life in the Eighteenth 
Century (London, 1925), p. 206. 

5 George Berkeley’s, The Querist, was published in Dublin and London in 1735-7, in three 
parts, and reprinted several times in the 1750's, cf. The Works of George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, 
ed. A. A. Luce & T.E. Jessop (London, 1953), VI, 89-93. All subsequent references are to this 
edition. 

There is no evidence of any connection between Berkeley and Vanderlint. The latter’s tract 
was partly inspired by the consequences of ‘the extraordinary rise of victuals a few years ago’ 
(op.cit. p. 1), probably referring to 1728-9. For a penetrating analysis of Berkeley’s views see 
T. W. Hutchison’s article ‘Berkeley’s Querist and its Place in the Economic Thought of the 
Eighteenth Century’, The British Journal for the Philosophy of Science IV, No. 3 (1953), 52-77: The 
present writer is grateful to Professor Hutchison for many helpful comments and suggestions in 
connection with this study. ws 

6 The Querist, Query No. 20: ‘Whether the creating of wants be not the likeliest way to 
preduce industry in a people? And whether, if our peasants were accustomed to eat beef and 
wear shoes, they would not be more industrious?’ Cf. No. 350: ‘Whether the way to make men 
industrious be not to let them taste the fruits of their industry?’ 
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Berkeley not only referred to the degrading and discouraging effects of very 
low living standards, an idea which, according to Furniss, ‘had already 
gained some support’,! but added that if the labourer’s wants were given 
priority over the luxuries and conveniences of the rich, the nation in general 
would benefit.2 Berkeley’s proposals for dealing with the problem of idleness 
included the enforcement of ‘temporary servitude’; but his hostility towards 
the lazy and recalcitrant did not prevent him from adopting a sympathetic 
and understanding attitude towards the generality of labourers. Moreover, 
he was fully aware of the need to overcome the main contemporary obstacle 
to an increase in labour effort—the situation where, as Furniss says, the 
labourer 


is caught fast in the clutch of custom and rigid tradition. .... Where a rigid 
standard of living, embracing not much more than the necessaries of 
physical subsistence, obtains, any increase in wages will result in an im- 
mediate diminution in labour hours.* 


Berkeley’s solution was in accordance with that advanced by a growing number 
of writers in the third quarter of the century, namely, to raise the labourers’ 
living standards and thereby create a new pattern of wants and the desire to 
satisfy them. 

Postlethwayt, on the other hand, represents an entirely different case. It is 
well known that his numerous works included many passages borrowed from 
other writers, but his ‘indebtedness’ to Vanderlint seems to have passed un- 
noticed hitherto. This is surprising, for the above quoted extracts are repro- 
duced in Britain’s Commercial Interest Explained and Improved, 1757, which one 
authority has called ‘by all odds Postlethwayt’s most important contribution to 
economic literature’.® Paragraphs stolen from Vanderlint cannot, of course, 
be accepted unquestioningly as representing Postlethwayt’s own attitude to 
labour, and it is easy to discover passages in his works in which he advocated 
low wages.® Nevertheless, he frequently appeared as an outspoken defender of 
the labourer against the familiar charges of idleness and improvidence. In a 
famous extract quoted by Karl Marx in Das Kapital,’ Postlethwayt attacked 
those who 


contend for the perpetual slavery of the working people of this kingdom: 
they forget the vulgar adage, all work and no play. 


1 Furniss, op.cit. p. 127. Cf. Querist, No. 61: ‘Whether nastiness and beggary do not, on the 
contrary, extinguish all such ambition, making men listless, hopeless, and slothful?’ 

2 Ibid. No. 168. Cf. No. 59: ‘Whether to provide plentifully for the poor be not feeding the 
root, the substance whereof will shoot upwards into the branches, and cause the top to flourish?’ 

3 Ibid. Nos. 382 and 384. 

4 Furniss, op.cit. pp. 234-5. Characteristically, he attributes this situation to the ‘rigid policies 
of nationalism’ and the absence of any ‘prospect of rising in the social scale’, rather than to 
contemporary economic conditions. See also T. W. Hutchison’s illuminating comments, 
op.cit. 55-8. 

° Professor E. A. J. Johnson, Predecessors of Adam Smith (New York, 1937), p. 196. The above- 
quoted passages from Vanderlint, p. 122, appear in Britain’s Commercial Interest, 1, 43-4. In 
fact Part I of Postlethwayt’s ‘systematically’ constructed treatise is almost entirely drawn 
from Vanderlint, much of it consisting of word-for-word copying—an instructive commentary 
on Postlethwayt’s method of ‘integration’ (Johnson, op.cit. p. 205). 

6 Such inconsistencies are hardly surprising in a man who, like Defoe (supra, p. 36, fn. 6) 
and Arthur Young (infra, p. 45-6, fn.) wrote prolifically. In Postlethwayt’s case it would be 
somewhat easier to reconcile these discrepancies, for he usually advocated constant or rising 
real wages, but reduced money wages—as he believed that a low-wage economy could always 
undersell a high-wage economy (c.f. Great Britain’s True System, 1757, p. 158) 

? Karl Marx, Capital (Everyman Ed. 1930), I, 279. 
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Even though the workers refused to work six days if they could maintain 
themselves in five, this did not mean that necessaries should be heavily taxed. 


Have not the English boasted of the ingenuity and dexterity of her working 
artists and manufacturers, which have hitherto given credit and reputation 
to British wares in general? What has this been owing to? To nothing more 
probably, than the relaxation of the working people in their own way .... 
And if they had not unbendings, we may presume they would pine away, 
and become enervated as well in body as marred in understanding. And 
what sort of workmanship could we expect from such hard-driven animals.1 


These arguments go beyond the earlier patriotic defence of the English worker. 
When taken together with his borrowings from Vanderlint, his assertion of the 
superiority of the native artisan over his foreign rival in respect of industri- 
ousness and ingenuity, and his recognition of the key réle of mechanical 
devices in the development of competitive efficiency, 2 it is clear that Post- 
lethwayt belongs with those later writers who advocated a rise in living 
standards as an incentive to effort. 

David Hume’s contribution to the emergence of a new attitude towards 
the labourer resembled his contribution to the general transition from ‘mercan- 
tilist’ to ‘classical’ economics, for although he did not explicitly advocate 
an increase of real wages as a means of spurring the labourer to greater effort, 
his analysis indirectly lent considerable support to this viewpoint. The most 
direct reference to the problem in Hume’s writings suggests that he favoured 
moderate taxes on necessaries as a means of stimulating the labourer’s effort, 
since he argued that 


in years of scarcity, if it be not extreme, .... the poor labour more, and 
really live better, than in years of great plenty, when they indulge them- 
selves in idleness and riot.* 


This statement, however, was almost immediately followed by a warning that 


exorbitant taxes, like extreme necessity, destroy industry, by producing 
despair; and .... ’tis to be feared that taxes, all over Europe, are multiplying 
to such a degree, as will intirely crush all art and industry.® 


This proviso exemplified Hume’s habit of adding a particular qualification 
to any general proposition, a practice which makes it misleading simply to 
characterise him as an advocate of moderate hardship as the state of affairs 


1 From the Preliminary Discourse to his Universal Dictionary (4th ed. written 1766, published 
1774), p. xiv. For a similar argument expressed from a more hostile viewpoint see Anon., 
Remarks upon the Serious Dissuasive from an intended Subscription for Continuing the Races (1733) 
quoted in A. P. Wadsworth and J. de L. Mann, The Cotton Trade and Industrial Lancashire 1600- 
1760 (Manchester, 1931), p. 392; f.n. 

2 Infra. p. 48, fn. 2. 

3 Johnson, opf.cit. p. 163, remarks that Hume ‘expressed ideas which when further developed 
brought about the disintegration of the whole body of ideas which ... [he] was presenting.’ 
(Italics in original). 

4 David Hume, Writings on Economics, ed. Rotwein (London, 1955), p. 85, fn. In the next 
sentence Hume cited ‘the year 1740, when bread and provisions of all kinds were very dear’ 
as an example. This supports the interpretation that Hume was mainly concerned here with 
the effects of short-term fluctuations in the harvests, whereas his general discussion of the progress 
of commerce and ‘refinement in the arts’ suggests that he favoured long-term improvements in 
the labourer’s living standards. Ibid. pp. 21-23. For other attempts to distinguish between the 
long-run and the short-run infra, p. 41, fn. 4. : 

5 Ibid. p. 85, f.n. (Italics in original). This entire footnote last appeared, during Hume’s 
lifetime, in the 1768 edition of his essays. Did its subsequent deletion reflect a change in Hume’s 
views, possibly under the influence of contemporary protests against the depressing effects of 
rising prices on living standards? 
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most conducive to the labourer’s well-being.! Indeed, it can be argued that 
the main weight of Hume’s case was against any attempt to restrict the ex- 
pansion of the labourer’s wants and the improvement of his living standards, 
and this argument is reinforced by an examination of his psychological theory. 

When he discussed the psychological basis of economic activity,? as in 
other parts of his writings, Hume presented both sides of the question. But 
while he made passing reference to the influence of ‘necessity, which is the 
great spur to industry and invention’,? he paid more attention to the need to 
provide incentives to all forms of economic activity. 


It is a violent method and in most cases impracticable, to oblige the labourer 
to toil, in order to raise from the land more than what subsists himself and 
family. Furnish him with manufactures and commodities, and he will do 
it of himself.4 


Professor Rotwein has recently concluded that Hume rejected the widely- 
held view that the best way to create a disposition towards industry was to 
enforce an endless repetition of toil, since he believed that human beings 
responded more effectively to variety and the challenge of difficulty. Whereas 
earlier writers 


commonly viewed indulgence in the pleasures of idleness as the fulfilment 
of a natural craving, Hume recognises it as symptomatic of frustration— 
that is as an attempt to compensate through pleasure for the want of 
liveliness resulting from a thwarting of the design for interesting action.® 


Historians of economic doctrine have long recognised that one aspect of the 
transition from ‘mercantilism’ to ‘classical’ economics was a growing belief 
in the efficacy of individual freedom in economic affairs. It could be argued 
that insights of the kind provided by Hume’s psychological theory made a 
significant contribution to the willingness of upper-class writers to concede 
that the labourer, too, might be responsive to economic incentives.® 
Although he did not explicitly advocate raising real wages as a means of 
stimulating effort, Hume’s sympathetic discussion of the labourer’s predica- 
ment may well have influenced other writers to adopt this view. One such 
writer was Nathaniel Forster, whose Enquiry into the Causes of the Present High 


1 Furniss, op.cit. pp. 122-3. 

2 On this subject I am indebted to Professor Rotwein’s analysis in the introduction to his 
new edition of Hume’s economic writings, of.cit. pp. xxxii-liii. He effectively refutes Schum- 
peter’s dogmatic assertion, History of Economic Analysis (New York, 1954) p. 447, fn. 4, that 
Hume’s “economics has nothing whatsoever to do with either his psychology or his philosophy.’ 

3 Op.cit. pp. 17-18. 

4 Ibid. p. 12; cf. p. 146: “The most natural way, surely, of encouraging husbandry, is, first, 
to excite other kinds of industry, and thereby afford the labourer a ready market for his com- 
modities, and a return of such goods as may contribute to his pleasure and enjoyment. This 
method is infallible and universal...’ Also p. 15. ; 

° Ibid. p. xlix. Cf. Adam Smith, Lectures on Justice Police Revenue and Arms, 1763 (Cannan Ed, 
Oxford 1896), p. 179: ‘Man is an anxious animal, and must have his care swept off by something 
that can exhilarate the spirits.’ For a remarkable confirmation of Hume’s insight see the extracts 
from Francis Place, Improvement of the Working People (1834), p. 15 (quoted by D. George, op.cit. 
pp. 208-9). Admittedly Place was referring to the late eighteenth century, but this state of 
affairs was doubtless also true of the mid-century. 

; SA Many subsequent writers quoted Hume’s views on the worker’s psychology or employed 
similar terminology, e.g. J. Massie, A Plan for the Establishment of Charity Houses (1758), p. 503 
and infra, p. 42. This change of attitude was not, however, solely the product of a new theory; 


it was intimately bound up with contemporary socio-economic changes. Limitations of space 
preclude a discussion of this topic here. 
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Price of Provisions, 1767, bears unmistakeable traces of Hume’s influence.1 
Forster castigated those who contended that ‘the poor will be industrious only 
in the degree that they are necessitous’ for propounding ‘a doctrine as false, 
as it is inhuman’? and warned that the deliberate imposition of artificial 
burdens on the labourer would, instead of stimulating him, drive him to 
‘desperation and madness’. Of a case in Norwich, when a rise in wages 
followed ‘upon some particular occasion of an extraordinary demand for goods’ 
he admitted that some persons might have worked less. But this would only 


be the consequence of a sudden rise of wages with a few idle worthless 
fellows .... the really industrious would never be less so from any extraordi- 
nary encouragement given to industry. And I cannot but think it as good a 
general maxim as ever was advanced, that the sure way of engaging a man 
to go through a work with vigour and spirit is, to ensure him a taste of the 
sweets of it. 


When labourers appeared unresponsive to incentives, this was attributable to 


the fluctuating state of most manufactures and trades, and the consequent 
fluctuation of wages [so that] the masters and their workmen are unhappily 
in a perpetual state of war with each other.4 


Perhaps the most considered and thorough-going defence of wage increases 
as a means of stimulating the effort of labour to be published in the period 
1750-75 came from two writers whose contributions appear to have passed 
almost entirely unnoticed.® Both asserted that wages had not kept pace with 
rising prices and taxes, and complained that insult had been added to this 
injurious state of affairs, for ‘those unhappy, distressed, oppressed and useful 
people have become the objects of abuse throughout the kingdom’.® Neither 
author was blind to the weaknesses of the labouring classes; both admitted 
the charge of intemperance, but they strongly attacked the Government’s 
attempt to profit from this weakness. Mortimer wanted to reduce the number 
and hours of opening of taverns, while his anonymous predecessor protested 
that the Walpole administration had encouraged 


dissipation and even intemperance .... for the sake of raising taxes .... 


1 Despite its title, Forster’s treatise was no mere broadside fired off in haste, but an extensive 
and detached analysis of a wide range of economic problems. He explicitly quoted Hume on 
credit (p. 32), taxes (p. 50) and trade (pp. 127-8, 197), and his whole treatment of luxury 
(pp. 40-8) and the labour problem (pp. 55-63, under the heading ‘Of Taxes’) was highly 
reminiscent of Hume, though he denied that the poor lived better in dear than in cheap years. 
In many respects Forster’s position represented a half-way stage between Hume and Adam 
Smith. Like them, and other defenders of the poor, Forster quoted extensively from such writers 
as Mirabeau, Montesquieu and Rousseau, and it would be interesting to trace the French 
contribution to the discussion. 

2 Forster, op.cit. p. 55- 

2 Ibid. p. 58. 

4 Ibid. pp. 60-1. Forster’s distinction between the beneficial effects of a stimulus to incentives 
in conditions of relative stability and the undesirable repercussions of ‘sudden’ increases in 
wages was a significant anticipation of the classical view, as embodied in J. R. McCulloch, 
Essay on .. the Condition of the Labouring Classes (1826), pp. 155, 158. McCulloch argued that 
although rising real wages and living standards usually led to an improvement in the worker’s 
habits and productivity, a ‘sudden and transitory’ increase of wages might be followed by a 
growth of absenteeism, idleness and dissipation. For similar views see Sir W. Harris, Remarks on 
the Affairs and Trade of England and Ireland (1691), p. 53; R. Wallace, A Dissertation on the Numbers 
of Mankind (1753), pp. 151-2; and Kames, Sketches in the History of Man (1788 Eds), L103. 

5 Anon., Considerations on the Policy, Commerce, and Circumstances of the Kingdom (1771), and 
Thomas Mortimer, The Elements of Commerce, Politics and Finances (1772). 

6 Anon., Considerations on the Policy, p. 44. Also p. 196. 
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making, moreover, their indulgence in vice the means of impelling them to 
excessive labour.! 


Both writers cited and enlarged upon Hume’s treatment of the labour problem, 
drawing the conclusions implied but not explicitly stated in Hume’s analysis. 
The author of the Considerations on the Policy accepted the view of Petty and 
Sir William Temple that some degree of necessity was ‘requisite to create a 
spirit of industry’, but after quoting Hume’s warning of the dangers of at- 
tempting to oppress the labouring classes he added that Hume 


might have looked to his own country for proof, that mere necessity will 
not always do .... what may be effected by encouragement. 


It was the opportunity for gain provided by the Union with England, not the 
pressure of necessity, that had aroused Scottish manufactures and trade from 
their former lethargy, making the people responsive to economic incentives. 
In words strongly reminiscent of Hume’s Essays he concluded that 


it is .... more a turn of mind than multiplied necessities that induces men to 
become industrious, which will be better excited by encouragement than 
compulsion.? 


In his Elements of Commerce, Thomas Mortimer carefully reviewed the various 
proposals advanced by earlier writers who had considered the labour problem, 
before firmly supporting those who favoured raising real wages as the best 
method of encouraging industry. Mortimer denied that the enforcement of 
labour would ensure an improved quality of work. When a labourer is 


oppressed by the combined plagues of dearness of provisions, incessant 
labour and low wages, .... indifference will take place of emulation, and 
thus the main springs of industry will be destroyed .... he will carry his 
industry no further, than to procure [his family] temporary and partial 
relief; and out of the little he earns by constant labour, he will retain a 
reserve, to purchase the cup of oblivion, to enable him to forget, for a few 
hours occasionally, the galling yoke of double bondage, to a hard hearted, 
mercenary master, and a numerous, distressed family. 

Can it be expected, that the labour or industry of a person so situated, 
will be equal to that of him, who is generously paid, in a degree proportioned 
to the advantages derived from his ingenuity, close application, or hard 
bodily labour; .... In the one case, you must be satisifed with the common 
drudgery of an enervated slave; in the other, you may expect new efforts 
of ingenuity, extraordinary exertions of abilities, and every good effect of 
a mind at peace, and a body in the vigour of health ... 

Will any man, after this, pretend to say, that manufactures can be perfect, 
(the only way for them to prosper), where provisions are high, and labour 
low; by which all encouragement is taken away from the poor fabricator? 3 


As Mortimer’s bulky volume was designed as an instruction manual for 
3 ; 
young gentlemen of fortune’ who were to take up commerce as their pro- 
fession, he proceeded to enunciate the general principles to be derived from 


1 Ibid. pp. 57-8. 

2 Ibid. pp. 156, 174-5, 177-8. For Hume’s views see Rotwein, op.cit. p. xliii. Mortimer 
referred to Hume’s discussion (on pp. 67-8), and also cited Sir James Steuart in support of his 
arguments (on p. 97). Steuart’s position is considered below, pp. 50-1. 


3 Mortimer, op.cit. pp. 90-1. For similar views see Francis Moore, Considerations on the 
Exorbitant Price of Provisions (1773), pp. 69-70, 80-1. 
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his discussion. These were that wages should be proportioned to the price of 
provisions; that they should be high enough to encourage marriages, give the 
worker a prospect of self-improvement, and a surplus for occasional ease and 
plenty; that wages duly proportioned to the profits of the work would guaran- 
tee speedy and careful performance, and would discourage idleness and vice 
unless these were general throughout society or encouraged by the govern- 
ment; and that wages should never be paid in an alehouse.! Taken together 
these principles virtually amounted to a code of ‘fair labour practices’ that 
was far removed from the prevalent tone of the writings dealing with the 
labourer in the first half of the century. 

The writers quoted above constitute but a small sample of those who, in 
the period under review, defended the labouring poor against the charges of 
idleness and dissipation and protested against the enforced hardships caused 
by rising prices. By the late 1760’s the literature on this subject had attained 
a proportions, and it was no longer true, as Furniss has asserted, 
that 


even the most compassionate was inclined toward the opinion that life had 
been too easy for the working-man; that discipline had been unwisely 
relaxed, and that [the labourer’s] character had suffered from an absence 
of a necessity for his industry.? 


Much of this literature lacks interest beyond the confines of the immediate 
problem of rising prices; some of the pamphlets published were positively 
puerile, and others represented partisan efforts to lay the blame on the luxury 
of the rich, the government’s debt policy, the engrossing of farms, the middle- 
men, or the corn bounty.’ Partisanship, however, does not invalidate these 
writings as evidence of a change in the contemporary attitude towards the 
labourer’s difficulties, and while many authors still supported the doctrine of 
the utility of poverty, there was some justification for Mortimer’s claim that 
‘the advocate of the poor has one advantage on his side, he cannot be suspected 
of selfish views’,4 at least when he was not himself a member of the labouring 
class. 

To say that the post-1750 writings demonstrated an increasingly sympa- 
thetic attitude towards the poor is, however, vague, for this ‘sympathy’ 


1 Ibid. pp. 97-8. The first and third of these principles were, strictly speaking, incompatible. 

2 Furniss, op.cit. p. 137. See also his remarks on Arthur Young’s acceptance of the doctrine 
of the utility of poverty on p. 120: ‘it is difficult to see how [his conclusions] could have been 
avoided by any patriotic writer of his day whose observation had convinced him of a general 
tendency in all branches of the labouring population toward indolence in the face of rising 
wages, unless he had been endowed with a much clearer perception of the causes contributing 
to produce this result than may reasonably be expected of the eighteenth-century theorist.’ 
To demonstrate that a number of writers did in fact perceive these causes is one of the aims of 
the present article. 

3 Prominent among the partisans was William Temple, the Wiltshire clothier, whose oft- 
quoted attacks on the poor originated in a 1738 wage dispute (The Case as It Now Stands Between 
the Clothiers, Weavers, and other Manufacturers, 1738), and were reiterated in his later writings, 
A Vindication of Commerce and the Arts (1758), and An Essay on Trade and Commerce (1770). Similarly 
Arthur Young invariably waxed enthusiastic over the beneficial effects of high food prices on 
the labourer’s effort when he was defending the corn bounty, e.g. The Expediency of a Free 
Exportation of Corn (1770), pp. 5-23, and The Farmer’s Letters (3rd Edition, 1771), I, 185-6. 
The author of Considerations on the Policy complained that Young wanted the labourer ‘to toil 
and starve, for the benefit of landed men, farmers, and jobbers’, p. 112, also pp. 297-8. In 
reply, Young called him a ‘supercilious coxcomb.’ 

For a valuable discussion of the corn-law literature see D. G. Barnes, A History of the English 
Corn Laws (London, 1930), Chap. 3. 

4 Op.cit. p. 87. 
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included a variety of views expressed with widely differing degrees of ana- 
lytical subtlety. Some writers who expressed concern at the prevalence of 
‘hard times’ made no reference whatsoever to wage levels, while others would 
clearly have opposed any scheme to raise wages for fear of damaging the 
export trade.! Not all those who recognised that low wages operated as a 
deterrent to effort favoured raising real or money wages as an incentive.” 
But whether they contributed systematic treatises or ephemeral pamphlets, 
many contemporary authors were, consciously or unconsciously, groping their 
way towards the concept of an optimum wage level—one which would 
reconcile the interests of the agricultural producers, the exporters of manu- 
factures, and the wage-earners themselves. The interests of the latter were 
considered not merely for humanitarian reasons, but also because it was 
becoming evident to all but the most prejudiced observers that the policy of 
allowing the wage-earner to be squeezed by rising prices had serious drawbacks, 
and that its continuance might lead to large-scale emigration or social dis- 
turbances.3 

Needless to say, these attempts to define the ‘optimal’ level of wages met 
with little success, often merely amounting to a re-statement of the problem 
in different terms; and the repeated assertion that wages should be ‘pro- 
portioned to the price of provisions’ was of little help until an effort was made 
to define the absolute level at which this proportionality was to be secured. 


1 For example, Anon., Propositions for Improving the Manufactures, Agriculture and Commerce of 
Great Britain (1763), pp. 45, 53-4; Anon., The Causes of the Dearness of Provisions Assigned (1766), 
p. 43; Anon., The Occasion of the Dearness of Provisions, and the Distress of the Poor (1767), pp. 8, 
27-8; [Soame Jenyns], Thoughts on the Causes and Consequences of the Present High Price of Provisions 
(1767), pp. 19,21; Anon., dn Answer to a Pamphlet entitled, Thoughts on the Causes and Consequences 
of the Present High Price of Provisions (1768), pp. 13, 15. 

2 For example, Anon., Considerations on the Effects which the Bounties Granted on Exported Corn, 
Malt and Flour, have on the Manufactures of the Kingdom (1768), attacked as ‘wicked’ and ‘dangerous’ 
the policy of ‘starving the useful into excessive toil in order to enable the useless to indulge 
themselves in all kinds of idleness and profusion’, but advocated ‘punishments in terrorem’ for 
the idle (p. 24), and made no reference to wage increases. For similar views see Considerations 
on the Present High Price of Provisions and the Necessaries of Life (1764), pp. 20-1; The Occasion of 
the Dearness of Provisions pp. 8, 28, 32, and F. Moore, of.cit. pp. 69-70. 

3 The following is a sample of those who feared (a) large-scale emigration or (b) riots by 
workers who had been driven to desperation; Considerations on the Present High Price of Provisions 
(1764), pp. 21, 22 (a) and (b); Postlethwayt, Universal Dictionary, loc.cit. p. xxii (a); Anon., 
Gentleman’s Magazine (1766), p. 525 (a); The Occasion of the Dearness of Provisions, p. 36 (a); 
Forster, op.cit. p. 59 (b); Considerations on the Effects which the Bounties ... have, p. 23 (a) and (b); 
Considerations on the Policy (1771), p. 46 (a) and (b); Moore, op.cit. pp. 24, 78-9 (a) and (b); 
Anon., Gent’s Mag. (1774), p- 314 (a). The Editor of this journal observed (1766, p. 525) that 
those who chose to emigrate would ‘return with a better mind’, since conditions were worse 
abroad. Professor W. D. Grampp’s view that the mercantilist writers ‘hardly ever expressed 
the fear of insubordination turning into sedition’ is, therefore, not true of the period under 
review. See “The Liberal Elements in English Mercantilism’, The Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
LXVI, 484. A general account of food riots at this time is given in Barnes, loc.cit. 

+ One writer defined the objective as ‘to make the life of the poor as comfortable and easy, 
as is consistent with the ends of government, and the exercise and promotion of industry’: 
Essays on Several Subjects (1769), p. 150; another merely stated the dilemma that if provisions 
were ‘too dear the poor cannot live; if too cheap, they will not work’: An Appeal to the Public 
(1767), p. 143 also An Essay on the Causes of the Present High Price of Provisions (1773), p- 1. 

A more careful attempt to define the problem occurred in Mildmay, The Laws and Policy of 
England (1765), pp. 22-5: we should incite industry by the ‘allurement of profit? which meant 
high wages; but this encourages idleness and reduces sales, whereas ‘low wages will be 
a discouragement to any work at all.’ Therefore he concluded that we must ‘enable our 
poor to work .. upon more moderate terms’ by ensuring ‘a general cheapness of pro- 


visions’ while allowing the native worker to enjoy a higher standard of life than his conti- 
nental counterpart. 
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On this matter there were clear differences of opinion,! partly because of 
the difficulty of allowing for regional and occupational variations, and partly 
because of the different criteria in terms of which the optimum was to be 
defined. The agriculturalists, for example, insisted that the prices of provisions 
should not be unduly depressed, and in this group Arthur Young occupied a 
leading role, not only because of the volume and influence of his writings, but 
also because of his strenuous efforts to measure the optimum level of wages,2 
Young reproduced page after page of data on family budgets, wages and prices 
in different areas, and while it would be foolish to expect perfect consistency 
from one who wrote so extensively in defence of a sectional interest his argu- 
ments may be summarised in the following propositions: 


(i) Existing variations in prices and wages conclusively proved that the 
price of provisions did not determine the price of labour. 

(ii) Therefore, a guarantee of ‘reasonable’ prices to the farmer did not 
necessarily entail a high level of money wages. 


(ii) Owing to the labourer’s inherent idleness, high prices were necessary 
to ensure unremitting effort. 

(iv) But as the cost of manufactures was determined by the quality and 
quantity of work performed as well as the wage rate, it was ‘impossible, 
therefore, to assert, that our manufacturers are undersold, because of their high 
price of labour’. 


The second and third propositions presumably require no amplification; 
the underlying reasoning is obvious. The first and fourth propositions, however, 
are of considerable interest, both in relation to Young’s own position, and to 
the general contemporary view of the réle of labour in an expanding economy. 
Young was bound to reject the subsistence theory of wages (proposition 1): 
it was incompatible with his desire for high food prices * and low wages, and 
he undoubtedly considered that his statistical evidence afforded overwhelming 
support for his case. Yet he did not deny that food prices and wage rates often 
moved together,® and he appeared to be advocating proportionality between 
prices and wages at a high absolute level. Young is usually regarded as an 


1 The writer of The Occasion of the Dearness of Provisions, who specified actual figures, sought 
a wage level high enough to ‘allow our manufacturers to obtain a comfortable subsistence, 
with a reasonable industry’ (p. 32) and yet low enough to enable us to compete in foreign 
markets. On pp. 27-34 he disputed the figures and the ‘unjust invectives’ against the poor 
contained in A Letter to an M.P. on the Present Distresses of the Poor (1767), by J.W. 

2 Perhaps the best discussion of this problem appeared in the 3rd ed. of the Farmer’s Letters 
(1771), I, 178 ff. It was based largely on information collected during his tours; e.g. Northern 
Tour (1768), IV, Letters 39 and 40. The remarks in the text are, of course, confined to Young’s 
pre-1776 writings. 

3 Political Essays Concerning the State of the British Empire (1772), p. 206. See also his Expediency 
of a Free Exportation, p. 25, where he remarked that the notion that the high price of labour 
ruined our manufactures was a ‘vulgar error’, an expression identical to that used by Josiah 
Tucker in his privately printed Elements of Commerce (1755). For a discussion of Tucker’s views 
infra p. 51. 

4 Young was, however, sometimes surprisingly inconsistent on this point. Although in 
The Expediency of a Free Exportation, p. 42, he held that it was essential to ‘keep the products of 
the earth at a regular price, and the higher the better’, in his Political Essays (1772), p. 220, he 
argued in favour of reducing the price of provisions, provided that provisions and labour were 
‘kept in balance.’ 

5 In The Expediency of a Free Exportation, p. 27, he observed that ‘although the rates of labour ... 
are not decided by those of necessaries; to be in exact proportion to each other; yet in all 
countries, where provisions are very dear, labour must be dearer than in other countries, where 
provisions are very cheap.’ Cf. Political Essays, p. 205: ‘Labour must rise with the necessaries 
of life.” 
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advocate of low wages,! but there are passages in his tours indicating Be he 
recognised the advantages of rising wages under certain circumstances ; a 
although it would be misleading to suggest that he believed in the existence of a 
causal relationship between high wages and industriousness, 1¢ 1s significant 
that in his Political Arithmetic, 1774, the volume which purported to demon- 
strate the ‘first principles’ distilled from the information collected on his 
tours, he categorically stated that dear labour, plentiful employment, rising 
living standards, and increasing population were the inevitable concomitants 
of prosperity.® 0 ead 

The argument in Young’s Political Arithmetic does not justify his inclusion 
as a supporter of high wages as an incentive to effort—in view of his incon- 
sistencies his support would in any case be of doubtful value. But when taken 
in conjunction with his admission that high wages did not necessarily entail 
high labour costs (proposition iv)—a distinction drawn by several writers in 
the period 4—it is clear that Young had moved some way from the early 
eighteenth-century view that low wages were essential to national prosperity 
towards the high-wage doctrine of the Wealth of Nations.° 


Ill 


Apart from a few isolated advocates of a ‘high wage economy’,® most British 
economists before 1750 regarded low wages as an essential pre-condition of the 
maintenance of a high volume of exports, although the plea that the British 
workman should enjoy a higher standard of living than that of his continental 
counterpart 7 represented a tacit admission that successful competition in 
foreign markets did not require that home wage levels should be equal to or 
lower than foreign wage levels. By contrast, in the third quarter of the century 
there was growing support for the view that high wages and rising living 
standards were not merely compatible with, but were even a necessary con- 
comitant of the prosperity of our domestic and exported manufactures. An 
attempt will now be made to suggest some of the reasons for this change. 
From the analytical viewpoint, incomparably the most significant reason 
why economic writers after 1750 were less concerned than their predecessors 
with the high level of British wages was the growing appreciation that high 
money wages did not necessarily mean high labour costs. The distinction 
between the productivity and the money cost of labour appears to have been 
generally overlooked in the earlier period; but after 1750 half-a-dozen writers 


1 For exampk, the oft-quoted passage that ‘every one but an idiot knows, that the lower 
classes must be kept poor or they will never be industrious’, Eastern Tour (1771), IV, 361. 

® For example, Northern Tour (1768), I, 196: ‘In a word, idle people are converted by 
degrees into industrious hands; youths are brought forward to work; even boys perform their 
share, and women at the prospect of great wages clap their hands with cheerfulness and fly 
to the sickle. Thus a new race of the industrious, is by degrees created.’ ; 

3 Political Arithmetic; Containing Observations on the Present State of Great Britain; and the Princi- 
ples of her Policy in the Encouragement of Agriculture (1774), pp. ix, 61-2, 66, 68, 73-4. See also his 
Expediency of a Free Exportation, p. 28, where he asserted that ‘such an high price of provisions, as 
must be attended by an high price of labour, is absolutely requisite for the prosperity of manue 
factures’. 

ESiifid,. Dad inwe le 

5 Op.cit, 11,155. 

6 The list is usually confined to John Cary, Dudley North and Daniel Defoe. 

” Furniss, op.cit. p. 183. 
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explicitly referred to it,! some of them including it as an essential part of a 
systematic body of reasoning, while the distinction was implicit in the works of 
numerous other authors. Surprisingly enough, those who advocated raising 
living standards as an incentive to effort did not explicitly state that this 
inducement would, if a significant increase in productivity occurred, lead to 
a reduction of effective labour costs per unit of output, although this was an 
obvious corollary of their general reasoning. Nevertheless, increasing attention 
was being paid to the skill,? quality and quantity of the labour performed 
by the English artisan, as well as to the level of money wages. It is no co- 
incidence, though it is difficult to decide whether this was a cause or a conse- 
quence of the growing ‘sympathy’ towards the labourer, that favourable 
comparisons were being made between the British worker and his continental 
rivals—even the Dutch, who had so frequently been held up as a model of 
industry and frugality by the late seventeenth and early eighteenth-century 
writers.? If, as some were prepared to maintain, the English workman was 
superior to foreign workers, his higher money wages and living standards 
might be viewed not simply as a just recompense for his superiority, but 
even as a guarantee of the preservation of this differential. This is surely one 
reason for the widespread acknowledgement that low wages could act as a 
disincentive, and the increasing acceptance of the desirability of a ‘high-wage 
economy’. 

Another reason for the diminished concern over our high wage level was 
the growing importance attached to mechanical devices. It has recently been 
argued that in seventeenth-century England the possibilities of increasing 
output by the introduction of improved techniques were very limited, a state 
of affairs which helps to account for the importance attached to quantitative 
increases in the labour supply.* By the 1750’s however, a much wider range 
of mechanical appliances had become available, and the writers of this period 
demonstrated a correspondingly enhanced interest in the effects of labour- 
saving innovations. In discussing this topic they were primarily concerned 
with the employment effects of such devices, and some insisted that if the net 
effect of an innovation were a reduction of total employment it should not be 


1 To date I have discovered only one pre-1750 mention of this distinction: Anon., Con- 
siderations on the Bill for A General Naturalization (1748), p. 71. Passing references to it are made 
in the following works: P. Murray, Thoughts on Money, Circulation and Paper Currency (1758), 
pp. 29-30; Anon., Propositions for Improving the Manufactures etc. (1763), pp. 32, 10-11. More 
systematic use of this distinction appears in Joseph Harris, An Essay Upon Money and Coins (1757), 
Pt. I, p. 17, fn; Adam Smith, Lectures, op.cit. p. 165, and An Early Draft of the Wealth of Nations 
(1763), reproduced in W. R. Scott, Adam Smith as Student and Professor (Glasgow, 1937), PP: 331— 
2; in A. Young, Political Essays, pp. 205-6, and Northern Tour, IV, 556; and also in Josiah 
Tucker’s Four Tracts on Political and Commercial Subjects (gnd Edition, 1774), (written in 1748) 
pp- 34-6, where it formed an integral part of his argument that a rich country with high wages 
and an efficient labour force could always undersell a poor country with low wages. 

It is significant that Defoe (Plan of the English Commerce, pp. 40-2) did not argue that the 
highly-paid British labourer could work cheaper than a Frenchman, but that his products 
would command a higher price because of their superior quality. 

2 On this topic see Johnson, of.cit. Chap. 13. 

3 For earlier references to the Dutch see Furniss, op.cit. pp. 23, 101. For favourable com- 
parisons between British and continental workers see J. Harris, loc.cit. ; Propositions Sor Improving 
the Manufactures, pp. 31-2, 110-11; Postlethwayt, Universal Dictionary (4th edition), p. xiv (but 
contrast this, written in 1766, with Great Britain’s True System [1757], pp- 160, 219-21); Anon., 
Considerations on the Policy, p. 195; Young, Political Essays, pp. 205-6; Mortimer, Elements of 

rce, p. 89. 
orp, Co. ainede ‘Labour in the English Economy of the Seventeenth Century’, Econ. 
Hist. Rev. VIII, No. 3 (1956), p. 287. To say of this period that ‘qualitative improvement’ was 
‘virtually impossible’ seems to be an overstatement of the case. 
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adopted.! The majority view, however, was optimistic, and several writers 
attached crucial importance to labour-saving innovations as a means of 
reducing production costs in both agriculture and manufacturing, and 
thereby increasing employment and sales, both at home and abroad.? Of 
course machinery was not advocated because it would facilitate the payment 
of higher wages. But the growing awareness of the efficacy of mechanical aids 
undoubtedly reinforced the arguments of those who feared that falling real 
wages would have harmful effects on the labour force, while the increasing 
importance of capital outlays may have tended to reduce the former emphasis 
on wage reductions as the principal method of reducing total costs. 


IV 


The change in the attitude to labour in the mid-eighteenth century was not 
confined to such matters as wages, incentives, and mechanical aids, but 
formed part of a generalised conception of the labourer’s réle in the process 
of economic and social development, and an attempt will now be made to 
place the foregoing discussion in its wider setting. An approach to this broader 
view may be made via a brief examination of the attitude to luxury consumption 
in the period 1750-75. 

Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees 3 had already enforced a shocked reappraisal 
of the economic consequences of luxury in the 1720’s and 30’s, and the growing 
impact of the ‘doctrine of beneficial luxury’ can be traced up to Hume’s 
‘synthesis’ of the theory in the mid-century.* The earlier belief in the ‘utility 
of poverty’ was obviously incompatible with support for any substantial 
increase in the labourer’s consumption, but it did not necessarily follow that 
the later writers who advocated raising real wages as an incentive to effort 
supported luxurious consumption by the labourer.®> Moreover, it is doubtful 
whether there was any favourable trend in the post-1750 attitude towards 
luxury on the part of the public in general: indeed, there were bitter com- 
plaints of current excesses, perhaps the most famous being John Brown’s 
Estimate of the Manners and Principles of the Times, 1757, which went through six 
editions in six months. 


1 Arthur Young quotes several British and continental writers holding this view in his 
Political Essays, pp. 209-19. To his list we may add Mortimer, of.cit. pp. 104-5, and Forster, 
op.cit. pp. 20-1, fn., who believed that most labour-saving devices would not reduce em- 
ployment. Mildmay, of.cit. pp. 42-3, argued that machines must be introduced even though 
they were likely to reduce employment, while Sir James Steuart, An Inquiry into the Principles of 
Political Economy (1767), I, Bk. I, Chap. XIX, (Works [1805 ed.] pp. 160-5) maintained 
that the adverse employment effects would be temporary. 

2 In this group we may include Tucker, op.cit. p. 30; Postlethwayt, especially Britain’s 
Commercial Interest, Il, 377-8, 420-1; Adam Smith, An Early Draft of the Wealth of Nations, 
p. 332; Mildmay, Joc.cit.; Anon., Gents. Mag. (1766), p. 572; Steuart, op.cit. 1, Bk. II, 390-2; 
Young, loc.cit.; . Moore, Considerations on the Exorbitant Price, p. 82. Postlethwayt opposed the 
introduction of machinery in agriculture, whereas Young was mainly concerned with this 
sphere. To Steuart, innovations in agriculture would release labour for industrial expansion. 
(See Johnson, op.cit. p. 203, fn. 147). 

3 Ed. F. B, Kaye (Oxford 1924). For an excellent account of the economic theory of luxury 
and the influence of Mandeville’s arguments see pp. xciv—xeviii, CXXXVi-—Cxxxix. : 

4 Johnson, of.cit. pp. 293, 295-7. See also Rotwein, op.cit. pp. 19-32. 

° This is attributable to the prevalent moral objections to luxury, to the fears of imported 
luxuries, and to the customary identification of the labourer’s consumption in terms of neces- 
saries (e.g. Vanderlint, supra, p. 37). Even Arthur Young, whose opposition to the labourer’s 
consumption of tea and other luxuries is notorious, occasionally advocated substantial increases 
in the consumption of necessaries (e.g. Political Essays, p. 111). 
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Like other social critics of the day, Brown blamed the upper classes for the 
prevalent luxury, which brought no benefit to the poor, whose money wages 
rose in accordance with the prices of provisions only after they had been 
driven by ‘the last necessity and want’ to commit public disturbances.! Many 
of Brown’s contemporaries regarded luxury as a leading cause of present 
discontents and drew gloomy parallels between eighteenth-century England 
and the periods immediately preceeding the decay of ancient Empires. There 
were numerous references to the dangers of a growing concentration of 
national wealth, and to the economic, social and _ political instability of a 
country where a great gap existed between rich and poor. Concern at this 
prospect inspired various egalitarian proposals, and appeals for a more equal 
distribution of wealth ? or a wider diffusion of property 3 became frequent 
enough to constitute a characteristic feature of contemporary literature, 
although some authors cautiously observed that their schemes for amelio- 
rating the condition of the lower orders would not disrupt the social hierarchy.4 
In this context the customary praise of the merchant assumed a sociological 
significance in addition to its familiar economic connotation. Many writers 
valued the contribution of ‘middling people’ to the preservation of ‘a gradual 
and easy transition from rank to rank’ and such references assumed a 
kind of self-congratulatory patriotism after Montesquieu’s eulogy of the 
English constitution. 

Among the economic writers, however, a more qualified approach to 
luxury consumption was winning acceptance, partly through the influence of 
David Hume,* and many admitted that an increased availability of the comforts 
and conveniences as well as the necessities of life could operate as a powerful 
stimulus to industry by all ranks of society. Few persons argued that the 


1 Brown, op.cit. pp. 195-6. According to his general theory, in the first stage of economic 
development only necessities were produced; in the second, happy and populous stage, there 
were conveniences; while in the final stage wealth brought ‘superfluity, avarice, effeminate 
refinement, and loss of principle.’ 

2 The following writers desired a more equal distribution of wealth or warned against the 
dangers of excessive inequality: Berkeley, Querist, No. 204; Hume op. cit. p. 15; W. Hazeland, 
A View of the Manner in which Trade and Ciwil Liberty Support each Other (1756), pp. 9-10, 20-1; 
Joseph Harris, of.cit. Pt. I, 70, fn., Pt. Il, 116-7; Postlethwayt, Great Britain’s True System, 
pp. 138-9, 157; S. Fawconer, An Essay on Modern Luxury (1765), p. 438; Mildmay, of.cit. p. 124; 
Forster op.cit. pp. 11, 40-1; Steuart, Inguiry, II, 155-6, advocated an ‘equable’ not an equal 
distribution; Anon., Considerations on the Effects which the Bounties, etc., pp. 23-4; [Soame Jenyns] 
Thoughts, p. 23, believed a redistribution of wealth would solve current problems, but rejected 
it as ‘unjust and unlawful’; Anon., An Answer to a Pamphlet entitled Thoughts, etc. p. 13; Anon., 
Considerations on the Exportation of Corn, Wherein the Principal Arguments, etc. (1770), pp. 56-7; 
Anon., An Inquiry into the Connection between the present Price of Provisions and the Size of Farms, etc. 
(1773), PP- 45-6. pay : 

3 This was usually designed to improve the agricultural situation, see Vanderlint, op.cit. 
pp. 101, 103-4, 154; Postlethwayt, Britain’s Commercial Interest, 1, 35-7; Wm. Bell, A dissertation .. 
What Causes Principally contribute to render a Nation Populous (1756), p. 27 (Hume, too, argued 
that equality of property aided population growth, of.cit. pp. 128-131); Anon., Observations on 
the Number and Misery of the Poor (1765), pp. 14, 31-3- In addition there were innumerable 
complaints of the evil consequences of the engrossing of farms. 

4 For example, Anon., An Answer to a Pamphlet, p. 12, denied that he was a ‘leveller’ ; while 
Richard Woodward, An Argument in Support of the Right of the Poor in the Kingdom of Ireland lo a 
National Provision (1768), pointed out, in his Advertisement to the Reader, that he had ‘incul- 
cated the reasonableness of their subordination in society, and their obligations to obedience.’ 
Similarly F. Moore, op.cit. p. 70. The desire to preserve the existing social hierarchy, though 
usually unstated, was implied in most of the contemporary writings on the poor. 

5 J. Harris, op.cit. Pt. I, 70, fn. See also, Vanderlint, op.cit. p. 1015 Hume, op.cit. pp. 28-9, 
98-9; Forster, op.cit. p. 41; Anon., An Inquiry into the Late Mercantile Distresses im Scotland and 
England, etc. (1772), pp. 120, 123, 128. Many other instances could be cited. 

6 Op.cit. pp. 19-21, 30-2. See also Johnson, op.vit. pp. 168-170. 
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workers should consume large quantities of the superfluities of life; but as 
the difficulty of defining the term luxury was acknowledged, it is reasonable 
to include those who favoured raising real wages as an incentive to effort 
among the supporters of the view that the workers should be allowed to benefit 
from the growing output of consumer’s goods.! Some writers maintained that 
luxury consumption was an inevitable and harmless or even desirable conse- 
quence of economic progress, but the majority recognised that it might easily 
extend beyond the point at which it operated as a stimulus to industry. 
Accordingly they proposed that the government should act to prevent any 
excess, even though this was ‘a matter of great delicacy, and requires a nice 
judgment’.2 

The influence of luxury and the réle of the labourer were often examined 
in conjunction with one another in contemporary efforts to define the con- 
ditions most conducive to a continuously high rate of economic progress. It 
was widely believed that Britain afforded just the right balance between the 
extremes of plenty and hardship and thus provided the challenge of ‘difficulty’ 
needed to stimulate the response of energy, industry and innovation (Hume’s 
‘quick march of the spirits’). But although the process of development 
was well under way, there were many pitfalls in the path to prosperity— 
such as the emergence of a luxurious leisured class, a rapidly rising price level, 
a burdensome level of debts and taxes, and the pressure of rising living costs 
on the labouring classes—and appropriate policies were required to counteract 
these dangers. 

Different writers naturally visualised the process in widely different terms, 
and Brown’s theory of ‘stages’ of development was only one of the more 
crude attempts to develop the widespread notion that the current prosperity 
presaged eventual economic and social decay, an idea fostered by the popu- 
larity of classical analogies in contemporary historiography. The most so- 
phisticated theory of economic development was that presented by Sir James 
Steuart, in his Inquiry into the Principles of Political Economy, 1767.4 In the 
primitive stage, according to Steuart, luxury played an initiating rdéle, for the 
growth of new wants stimulated increased effort and output, and improved 
consumption standards for all ranks of society constituted an essential con- 
dition of progress. But in the intermediate or ‘mature’ stage, rising popu- 
lation, food prices and wages undermined the export trade, and attempts to 
restrict luxury and to reduce production costs, either by utilising mechanical 
devices or by stimulating the workers’ effort and ingenuity, could not indefi- 
nitely postpone the day when home products were undersold by goods from 

1 In discussing luxury, few writers clearly specified the social and economic classes to which 
their observations applied. Moreover, the distinction between luxuries, comforts and conve- 
niences was changing over time. It is, therefore, debatable whether, apart from a few instances 
(e.g. Postlethwayt, Great Britain’s True System, p. 237; Forster, op.cit. p. 38), a defence of the 
labourer’s consumption of tea (e.g. Gents. Mag. [1773], p. 60—with the Editor’s approval) 
and meat (e.g. Postlethwayt, Universal Dictionary (4th ed.] p. xxxvi; Gents. Mag. [1767], pp. 112- 
3; Mortimer, of.cit. pp. 97-8, where he quoted Steuart in support) should be included in this 
category. 

2 J. Harris, op.cit. Pt. I, 29. Cf. Postlethwayt, Britain’s Commercial Interest, 1, 35-7; Mildmay, 
op.ctt. pp. 123-4; Forster, op.cit. pp. 42, 51. _ 

3 For Hume’s views on this point see Rotwein Ed. Chap. 2. 

4 Steuart, Inquiry, (Works, 1805 Ed.) Book II, Chap. 19. The position of labour in this 
process is outlined in Chaps. 11, 17 and 18. Steuart believed the lowest-paid workers should 
receive ‘ample subsistence where no degree of superfluity is implied’, and argued on grounds of 
humanity and policy against restricting this standard too vigorously (Jbid. Chap. 21). Recog- 


nising the dangers of a very uneven distribution of wealth (II, 155) he did not consider modern 
luxury excessive (Jbid. 170) and maintained that drunkenness was decreasing (I, 372) 
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less advanced countries. Consequently, in the final stage, self-sufficiency should 
be the object of policy, with an expanding consumption of domestic luxuries 
to offset the decline in export sales. Thus, despite his emphasis on rising living 
standards as the initial impulse to economic expansion, Steuart regarded a 
high wage level as the factor ultimately setting limits to this process. 

In this respect Steuart agreed with Hume, who, before his conversion by 
Josiah Tucker, had contended that a rich country would eventually be unable 
to withstand the competition of a poor country, because the former would 
experience a rise in prices and costs resulting from a favourable balance of 
trade and an inflow of specie.! Tucker successfully controverted this view, 
insisting that the rich country could preserve its superiority over the poorer 
nation owing to its greater efficiency and its possession of ‘great capital, 
extensive correspondence, skilful expedients of facilitating labour, dexterity, 
industry etc.’ ? With respect to the position of the labourer, Tucker claimed 
that ‘the higher wages of the rich country, and the greater scope and encourage- 
ment given for the exertion of genius, industry, and ambition, will naturally 
determine a great many men of spirit and enterprise to forsake their own 
poor country, and settle in the richer’,® so that there was no necessary reason 
why high wages should act as an obstacle to continuous economic expansion. 
Elsewhere in his writings Tucker advocated wage reductions and appeared 
as a bitter critic of the idleness and immorality of the English worker; # but 
in his discussion with Hume he indirectly lent powerful theoretical support 
to the arguments of those who viewed high wages and rising living standards 
for the labourer as a necessary and desirable feature of economic development. 
In this respect, perhaps unwittingly, his theory represented the closest ap- 
proximation to that of Adam Smith, who regarded a high level of wages and 
a rapid growth of national wealth as inevitably associated.® 


University of Notitngham 


1 For the materials relevant to this discussion see Rotwein, of.cit. pp. lix, Ixxvii, 199-205. 
Also J. M. Low, ‘An Eighteenth Century Controversy in the Theory of Economic Progress’, 
The Manchester School, XX (1952), 311-330. 

2 Ibid. p. 200. These are Hume’s words, from a letter to Lord Kames, through whom the 
debate with Tucker was conducted. Hume’s retraction apparently did not cause any change in 
his attitude to labour, and Kames adhered to Hume’s original position. Cf. Sketches, I, 147-8. 
Their contemporary, John Millar, accepted Tucker’s views. Cf. Origin of the Distinction of Ranks 
(1806 Ed.), p. xlviii. 

3 Four Tracts, p. 32. 

4 Furniss, op.cit. p. 184, fn. 3. 

5 Wealth Oe 61-2. It is highly probable that the exchange between Hume and ‘Tucker 
influenced the argument of Smith’s magnum opus .For an intermediate stage in the development 
of his views see An Early Draft of the Wealth of Nations, loc.cit. Cf. Lectures, op.cit. p. 165. 


CHANGES IN ENGLISH FERTILITY 
AND MORTALITY, 1781-1850* 


By J. T. KRAUSE 


dustrial Revolution have again become the centre of dispute.! Articles 

questioning the usual explanations of the falling death rate and suggesting 
that the birth rate was the major variable stimulated Professor McKeown 
and R. G. Brown to a restatement of the view that the death rate fell sharply. 
Surprisingly, these medical historians argued that, for this period, medical 
advances, with the exception of vaccination, were demographically irrelevant, 
and that environmental changes, mainly economic, were at work. Their view, 
thus contradicts that of T. H. Marshall, the economic historian, who held 
that economic factors were unimportant, and that medical factors were 
responsible.” 

However, the basic issues at stake are statistical, and the recent discussion 
has not re-examined the statistics in any detail. Since J. Brownlee, G. T. 
Griffith, and Marshall provided the statistical basis for the hypothesis of the 
falling death rate, many relevant developments have occurred in demography 
and in the study of English society. It is the purpose of this paper to study 
English national statistics between 1781 and 1850 in the light of these develop- 
ments. With a few exceptions, no local vital statistics will be considered here; 
each set of local data has its own problems, which require detailed analysis. 


[Ie recent years the causes of English population growth during the In- 


The basic data for the estimation of births, deaths, and marriages between 
1781 and 1840 are the annual numbers of Anglican registered baptisms, burials, 
and marriages. No guide to the percentages of omission was available until 
the introduction of civil registration in 1837 made possible an approximate 
measure of omissions for 1838-40: a birth-baptism ratio of 1-32, a death-burial 
ratio of 1-18, and an Anglican marriage-civil marriage ratio of 1:05. However, 
it is certain that civil registration was incomplete in its first years so that the 
ratios are too low,’ and there is also the further problem of the applicability 
of the 1838-40 ratios to earlier periods. 

Two general positions have been taken in regard to the variation of under- 


* I wish to thank the Social Science Research Council whose pre-doctoral fellowship for 
1952-3 made possible the ground work for the present paper. 

! H. J. Habakkuk, ‘English Population in the Eighteenth Century’, Econ. Hist. Rev. and 
ser. VI (1953), 117-33. K. H. Connell, ‘Some Unsettled Problems in English and Irish Popu- 
lation History, 1750-1845’, Irish Historical Studies, VIL (1951), 225-34. T. McKeown and 
R. G. Brown, ‘Medical Evidence Related to English Population Changes in the Eighteenth 
Century,’ Population Studies, IX (1955), 119-41. 

2 'T. H. Marshall, ‘The Population of England and Wales from the Industrial Revolution 
to the World War’, Econ. Hist. Rev. V (1935), 65-78, 68. 

3D. V. Glass, “A Note on the Under-Registration in Britain in the Nineteenth Century’ 
Pop. Stud. V (1951), 70-88. This excellent study, which incidentally confirms Farr’s estimates 


of the omission of births between 1840 and 1870, provides the best available estimates of mor- 
tality in the 1840’s. 
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registration. Griffith and Brownlee concluded that the rates of omission were 
constant or virtually so; hence, it appeared that the birth rate was almost 
constant whereas the death rate changed considerably.! William Farr, on the 
other hand, found that considerable changes had occurred in the rates of 
omission and concluded that the major variable had been the birth rate.2 
Both Griffith and Brownlee estimated the amount of omission by comparing 
the mortality of the 1830's with that of the 1840’s so that we will consider their 
arguments here. Griffith argued that the addition of 15 per cent to the baptisms 
and 10 per cent to the burials eliminated the jumps in the rates which came 
with civil registration. He then used these rates, without further proof, as 
constants for each decade from 1700 to 1840. However, civil registration was 
incomplete in its first decade, and mere elimination of a jump does not necess- 
arily lead to a correct estimate, applicable to each decade between 1700 and 
1840. 

Brownlee started from the comparison of civil with parochial registration in 
1838-40. Although Farr and the authors of the 1851 census stated that parochi- 
al registration declined in 1838-40, Brownlee argued that it had not. Stating 
that mortality was higher in the 1830’s than in the 1840’s, he used the survival 
ratios of the 1840’s to reveal a lower limit of the number of deaths for 1831-40. 
Adding this calculated number of deaths to the intercensal increase, he 
determined the lower limit of the number of births for 1831-40. The ratio of 
births to baptisms was 1-347, which was higher than the 1-317 shown by the 
comparison of civil with parochial registration for 1838-40. He concluded that 
parochial registration did not decline and that the ratios of omission indicated 
by the 1838-40 comparison were underestimates. He then used a death-burial 
ratio of 1-2 as a constant for each decade from 1700 to 1840. Adding the 
decennial numbers of deaths to the intercensal increases, he estimated the 
decennial number of births. But the comparison of the ratio 1-347 for the 
decade with the ratio 1-317 for the last three years is misleading. The ratio 
1-347 is between total births and baptisms; the ratio 1-317 is between civilly 
-registered births and baptisms. Assuming that civil registration was only as 
incomplete in 1838—40 as Glass estimated it to be in 1841-5, the ratio between 
total births and baptisms for 1838-40 was about 1-425, or higher than Brown- 
lee’s 1-347. Thus, he had no solid base for his estimates. In particular, the 
death-burial ratio of 1-18 for 1838-40, instead of being a minimum is probably 
a maximum. With the loss of a firm death-burial ratio, no trust can be placed 
in his death rates, his estimated numbers of births, or in his eighteenth- 
century population estimates.? Farr’s method was based on assumptions 
about constant age-sex specific mortality and migration rates and will be 
discussed later. However, the plausibility of Farr’s estimates of omission will 


1 G. T. Griffith, Population Problems of the Age of Malthus (Cambridge, 1926), 27-30 and 35. 
Griffith gives no evidence of having been aware of the 1838-40 comparison. J. Brownlee, 
‘The History of the Birth and Death Rates in England and Wales taken as a whole from 
1570 to the present time’, Public Health, XXIX (1916), 211-22 and 228-38. 

2 Table 61 of the Appendix to the General Report of the Census of 1871. Farr estimated 
that the birth-baptism ratio rose from 1-10 in 1781—go0 to 1°36 in 1811~20, fell to 1-28 in 1821-30, 
and then rose to 1°33 in 1831-40. 

3 While both Griffith and Brownlee depend on their estimates of omission to measure 
population growth in the eighteenth century, there is another serious error involved. In one 
form or another, they assumed that the average of the single years 1750, 1760, 1770, and 1780 
was the same as that of each year between 1750 and 1780. This assumption can be tested by 
use of Swedish data. The average excess of births over deaths, using the single years 1750, 
1760, 1770, and 1780 was 20,323; the amount using data for the whole 31 years was 12,555. 
Use of Griffith’s and Brownlee’s assumption exaggerated natural increase by over 61 per cent. 
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be partially tested in the following discussion of the registration, collection, 
and meaning of the ecclesiastical statistics. 

An obvious initial question is ‘Did the registration system change in any 
significant ways during the period?’ Fortunately, there is little doubt about the 
changing adequacy of the system.! As the centre of the English population 
shifted from the agricultural South to the industrial North, the location and 
number of the Anglican clergy remained almost unchanged. Churches were 
most numerous where least needed; and even in the long-settled areas many 
churches had fallen into a state of disrepair. The London parish of Marylebone, 
with 40,000 inhabitants, had church accomodations for only 200. Although 
there was some new building between 1700 and 1820, only in the 1820’s did 
the Anglican Church begin to readjust to the changed distribution of the 
population. Many of the new churches made special provision for seats for 
the poor, and funds were provided for extending existing burial grounds and 
for the opening of new ones. 

While the lag in building new churches could have been partially counter- 
acted by a more zealous clergy, it is likely that clerical zeal waned between 1781 
and 1820. Increasingly, clergymen held more than one living. Non-residence, 
largely a result of pluralism, and poorly-kept parish registers were closely 
connected. However, the clerical reforms of 1818 and 1836 and the Evangelical 
movement in the Anglican Church in the 1820’s and 1830’s did much to 
remedy the situation. 

It is not surprising that Dissent grew rapidly after 1781, probably reaching 
a peak in the 1810’s or 1820’s. Unfortunately, precise measurement of the 
increase is impossible; fortunately, data for each county in the 1790’s show 
the number of places which were licensed for non-Anglican worship.” Similar 
data are missing for only five counties in the 1780’s and for nine in the 1770’s. 
If the missing data bore the same relationship to the counties for which in- 
formation was available in the 1770’s and 1780’s as held in the 1790’s, the 
comparison can be carried back to the 1770’s. 


Table I. Decennial Numbers of Permanent and Temporary Places Licensed for the 
Performance of Non-Anglican Worship 


Houses, Dwelling Chapels, Buildings, Total Number 


Houses, Rooms or Meeting Houses or of Places 
Weel: otherwise as Tempo- herwe as Perma- Gertiied see 
rary Buildings nent Buildings > decennial 

period 
1771-80 ; 1,107 175 1,282 
1781-90 1,266 332 1,598 
1791-1800 3,479 915 45394 
1801-10 3,975 1,485 5,460 
1811-20 7,497 2,644 10,141 
1821-30 7,675 2,910 10,585 
1831-40 45550 2,872 7,422 
1841-50 3,090 2,720 5,810 


' The discussion in this and the following paragraph depends heavily on E. Halévy, A 


History of the English People (New York, 1934), I-III, passim. Also, see N. Sykes, Church and 


State in England in the XVIIIth Century (1934), 208-17; L. E. Elliott-Binns, Religion in the Victorian 

Era, 2d ed. (1946), 36-58; and A. T. Hart, The Eighteenth Century Country Parson (Shrewsbury 

1955), passim. ; 
* Returns Relating to Dissenters’ Places of Worship, Parl. Papers, 1852-3, LX XVIII, 164. 
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Considering that there were about 11,000 Anglican parishes, the growth of 
Dissent is striking.! While the data doubtless have some omissions, the trend 
is unmistakable: a sharper rise over a longer period than suggested by Marshall 
or Griffith, a height in 1821-30, and decline thereafter. 

While it is highly probable that the largest growth in Dissent occurred in 
the newly-industrialized areas and in London, the counties south of the coal 
line also showed important increases. There can be little doubt that the 
number of Dissenting congregations in each county increased more rapidly 
between 1781 and 1831 than did the population. While it is wise not to 
exaggerate the significance of the statistics, one should note that the largest 
relative increase between 1771-80 and 1821-30 occurred in Cornwall, and 
that 13 counties south of the coal line had at least a ten-fold increase in the 
number of Dissenting congregations. Also, the largest absolute increase occurred 
in Norfolk. But of course, there are no data on the number of persons per 
congregation. 

Another relevant factor was the inability or unwillingness of many Anglicans 
to pay the cost of baptisms and burials, especially the latter.2 Burial in non- 
Anglican graveyards cost only a third of that in Anglican grounds; in the 
1830’s and 1840’s, and probably earlier as well, a majority of those buried in 
the non-Anglican grounds were Anglicans. Inability to pay Anglican fees 
probably varied from time to time and affected registration differently from 
place to place. While real wages rose in the North after 1700 and remained 
relatively high, there were many times during the war years when unskilled 
workers were not at all well-off. And in the South living standards probably 
declined between 1781 and 1821 and rose slightly thereafter.2 Parenthetically, 
one might note that in 1839-40, when county figures are available, the poor- 
law counties south of the coal line had high death-burial ratios.4 

While the above factors affected the registration process as a whole, an 
examination of each ecclesiastical category is necessary. It is best to start with 
the problem of burials and their registration because Rickman’s comments 
on the subject have seriously misled investigators. First, Rickman stated in 
the earliest census volumes that the deaths of unbaptized children were 
omitted from the registers, thus implying that the baptismal-burial ratio was 
roughly equivalent to the vital ratio (births divided by deaths). But the 
statement is not true. Unbaptized children, still-births, and abortions were 
sometimes included;5 moreover, Dissenters were often buried in Anglican 
grounds, and many, if not most, of them had probably not received an Anglican 
baptism. 

Second, although Rickman estimated that a third of the deaths in London 
were omitted from the parish registers, he implied that the registered totals, 
which have been used to calculate the death rate, included the vast majority 
of English burials in non-Anglican burial grounds. A reading of the Parish 


1 Substantially the same trend is shown on the basis of other data by Halévy, op.cit. I, 363, 
and H. W. Clark, History of English Nonconformity (1913), II, 315. 

2 A Supplementary Report on the Results of a Special Inquiry into the Practice of Interment in Towns, 
P.P. 1843, XII, 48. Surplice Fees and Parish Register Fees, P.P. 1834, XLIII, 39-59, passim. 

3 See Part III of this paper for references. re 

4 See the Parish Register Abstract, 1841, xix-xx for the county by county comparison of civil 
with parochial registration for 1839-40. As far as I know previous investigators have neglected 
this comparison which contains important data. } 

5 See the parish registers of Branscombe (Devon), Crosthwaite-cum-Lyth (Cumb), and 
Adel (Yorks); J. C. Cox, The Parish Registers of England (1910), 99; Ak Brownlee, The Health 
of London in the Eighteenth Century’, Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine, XVIII (1925), 
Epidemiology Section, 73-85, 73. 
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Register Abstracts is enough to show that Rickman was over-optimistic. For 
example, the Division of Finsbury had 31,679 registered burials in 1791-1800 
and only 17,897 in 1801-10, a decline greater than that of the national burial 
totals from the one decade to the other. But there was no decline in burials, 
the figures for 1791-1800 included about 14,000 burials in private graveyards. 
while those for 1801-10 did not. The same situation may have prevailed in 
the neighbouring Division of Holborn. To take other examples, Griffith took 
Rickman’s statements at face value and presented a table (given as burials 
per 1,000 persons) which to him implied amazingly low rates of urban mortal- 
ity: Birmingham, 14:7 in 1801 and 14-6 in 1831; Leeds, 20-3 in 1821; Bristol, 
13°8 in 1811, 17-1 in 1821, and 16-9 in 1831; Manchester, 14-3 in 1811 and 
14:1 in 1821; and Liverpool, 21-0 in 1831.1 These rates are not evidence of 
health; they are simply evidence of a death-burial ratio of 2-00 or higher. In 
Manchester at least 3,500 burials, about half, occurred in private grounds from 
which returns were obtained in 1831, but not in 1821.2 Each of the other cities 
in the table had important private graveyards.? These high urban death-burial 
ratios are important in several respects. The cities were growing far more 
rapidly than the total population; hence, a growing percentage of the popu- 
lation lived in areas with high death-burial ratios.4 Furthermore, since 
their death rates were far higher than the national average, their importance 
for the death-burial ratio is greater than that indicated by their proportion of 
the total population. Under-registration of deaths was certainly not confined 
to large urban areas. The Abstracts constantly refer to widespread omission 
in Monmouth and Wales. Even as late as 1839-40, there were high death- 
burial ratios in such predominantly rural counties as Bedford (1-21), Bucks 
(1:10), Cambridge (1-13), Essex (1-09), Hunts (1-17), Hants (1-12), Herts 
(1:13), Monmouth (1-48), Northants (1-13), South Wales (1-28), Suffolk (1-11), 
Sussex (1°13), and Wilts (1-10). It will be noted that some of these ratios 
are equal to or greater than those of the industrial counties, and, as mentioned 
earlier, death registration was not complete in 1839-40; hence, these ratios 
are too low. 

Third, Rickman stressed the improvement in registration after 1821 so 
slightly that most investigators have ignored the phenomenon. In 1821, Rick- 
man stated that the omissions were increasing, and prior to the compilation 
of the Abstract of 1831, he noted: 5 


In the Metropolis about 8,000 burials are thus deficient; in Manchester 
4,000; and other populous places labour under the same defect; in what 
degree, remains for investigation in the larger Abstract. Many of the returns 
already received advert to the subject, and afford valuable information. 


1 Griffith, op.cit. 186. 

2 B. Hammond, ‘Urban Death-Rates in the Early Nineteenth Century’, Econ. Hist. I (1928), 
419-28. T. H. Marshall, ‘The Population Problem during the Industrial Revolution’, Econ. 
Hist. 1 (1929), 429-56, 432, note 1 apparently misunderstood one of Hammond’s main points, 
i.e. that many deaths escaped registration altogether and that some of the sources of omission 
were Closed before the introduction of civil registration. 

3 See the entries of the various cities in the Parish Register Abstracts. The Liverpool burial 
rate shows a fall in the 1820’s; a new burial ground opened there in 1823 in which about 1,000 
persons were buried annually. In 1839-40 the industrial counties had high death-burial ratios: 
Lancs 1:62, Chester 1-21, West Riding 1-23, and London 1:30. 

4 During most of the nineteenth century there was a very close correlation between high 
density of population and high mortality rates. : 


° Comparative Account of the Population of Great Britain in the Years 18or, 1811, 1821, and 1831, 
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Unfortunately, almost nothing was mentioned in the larger Abstract of the 
success of his efforts. About 3,500 annual burials in Manchester, previously 
unregistered, were contained in the registered totals of the 1831 Abstract, and 
some improvement occurred in London. 

The war also increased the death-burial ratio between 1792 and 1815. 
Relatively adequate data indicate that the mortality rates for peace-time 
service in the army (stationed in England) and the navy were more than twice 
those of Englishmen aged 15~44 in 1838-54. Assuming that war-time mortality 
rates of those serving abroad were only four times those of civilian males aged 
15-44 in 1838-54, and that the average number of Englishmen and Welshmen 
serving abroad was 325,000 (based on census estimates), about 12,400 deaths 
occurred abroad annually.! These estimates are important in three senses. 
First, they are undoubtedly too low on the average, and in any case, there is 
relative certainty that annual losses were higher in 1801-15 than they had 
been in 1793-1800. Second, the number was a significant percentage of total 
deaths. Third, had there been no war at least 3,185 of these men would have 
died annually, and a majority of them would have been registered; hence there 
is another factor causing a decline in the registered burials after 1780. 

There is thus much reason to believe that the registration of deaths deterio- 
rated sharply between 1781 and 1821 and improved thereafter. Farr’s estim- 
ated death-burial ratios, 1-23 in 1801-10, 1°33 in 1811-20, 1:16 in 1821-30, 
and 1-12 in 1831~—40, are plausible in so far as the trend is concerned. Even 
though Farr did not estimate death-burial ratios for the eighteenth century, his 
assumptions that age-sex specific mortality and migration rates were constant 
imply that the ratios of 1781-go and 1791-1800 were lower than that of 
1801-10. 

While estimates of trend are important, a guess at the probable upper limit 
of the death-burial ratio in the 1780’s is desirable. In 1838-40 the death-burial 
ratio was slightly over 1-18, possibly about 1-23. Farr and the census officials 
thought that ecclesiastical registration had deteriorated with the introduction 
of civil registration, and, as shown above, Brownlee’s attempt to disprove this 
belief backfired. Considering that civil registration was incomplete in 1838-40, 
we might place the death-burial ratio at roughly 1°18 in 1831-40, or an 
omission of about 15 per cent of the total deaths, possibly an overestimate. 
Undoubtedly, the death-burial ratio was far lower than 1-18 in the 1790's 
because there were relatively few private burial grounds in England at the 
time. As far as is known, London was the only area with enough private grave 
yards to affect the death-burial ratio significantly, and there the clergy ob- 
tained returns from some of the more important private burial grounds in 
connection with the Parish Register Abstract of 1801. Even in London there was 
a significant increase in the number of private burial grounds about 1800.” 
In the remainder of the country the growth of private burial grounds was 
probably correlated with industrialization, which accelerated in the 1780's, 
with Dissent, which reached a peak in the early decades of the nineteenth 
century, and possibly with the poor law in the South. As long as there were few 


1 The estimated mortality rates are based on: E. Chadwicke, ‘Opening Address »y Journal 
of the Royal Statistical Society, XXV (1862), 502-24; M. Greenwood, ‘British Loss of Life in the 
Wars of 1794-1815 and in 1914-1918’, Jour. Roy. Stat. Soc. CV (1942), 1-16. (I am indebted 
to Prof. Habakkuk for the last reference.) Even in peace-time British soldiers had amazingly 
high death rates in their first year of service in the West Indies. Also, the oft-lauded prevention 
of scurvy was not as successful as often claimed, see J. C. Drummond and A. Wilbraham, 
The Englishman’s Food (1939), 408 and 473. 

2 Mrs. Basil Holmes, The London Burial Grounds (1896), 191-2. 
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non-Anglican graveyards, the negligent recording of the clergy would be offset 
to a significant extent by the inclusion of still-births and abortions. Hence, 
I think that it is safe to conclude that no more than seven per cent of the 
deaths were omitted in the 1780’s, or a death-burial ratio of 1-08). 

The birth-baptism ratio probably followed the same trend as did the death- 
burial ratio because registered baptisms were almost entirely entries in Anglican 
registers.2, However, it is very difficult to assess the probable upper limit of 
the birth-baptism ratio in the 1780’s with any degree of confidence. Adult 
baptism was not at all unknown. In some parishes the new-born was baptized 
privately, and registration was postponed until the later public ceremony was 
held. Also, many Dissenters did not have their children baptized in the Anglican 
Church. However, the statistical significance of these factors is uncertain, and 
counterbalancing factors were present. Many parishes, if not most, registered 
private baptisms. Also, many Dissenters were baptized in the Anglican 
Church because Anglican baptism was the only legally acceptable proof of 
birth and was required for various types of apprenticeship. Also, the multi- 
plicity of entries is important: a baptismal entry may refer to a private baptism, 
a public baptism, or reception into the church. Considering that the English 
population was fairly mobile, there is a possibility that some individuals were 
registered three times. While the problem clearly needs more study, it is 
possible that Farr’s estimated birth-baptismal ratio of 1-10 for 1781—go is not 
far from the truth. 

Although marriage registration has almost always been deemed accurate, it 
is probable that Griffith, Brownlee, and Marshall overestimated the degree of 
accuracy. The registered totals included only those marriages which were 
celebrated in Anglican churches and omitted clandestine marriages (about 
500 a year in Bristol alone in the 1820’s), elopements to Scotland, and Jewish 
and Quaker marriages. Then, the Irish, being Catholic, were married by 
their own priests. O’Connell argued in Parliament that few, if any, ever had 
an Anglican ceremony.* Some Dissenters also dispensed with Anglican rites.® 
Reinforcing the possible importance of non-Anglican marriage was the law 


1 The above argument assumes that the clergy were relatively accurate in counting the 
number of entries in their registers for the required years and in forwarding that data to 
Rickman. Confirmation of this assumption is provided by several sources. Totals given in the 
Abstracts agree with those obtained by Heysham for Carlisle in the 1780’s and the 1790’s. 
Also, the totals given in the Abstract for London (area of the Bills of Mortality) are higher than 
those given in the Bills and to a degree consistent with investigations made by Price and. 
Howlett. Then, in connection with the census of 1841, Rickman obtained returns of average 
numbers of baptisms, burials, and marriages for the years 1749-51 which he used to calculate 
the size of the population in each county for 1750. Although he presented only his conclusions 
and not the basic data, it is possible to reconstruct the totals for the entire country and to com- 
pare them with the corresponding totals given in 1811. According to the Abstract of 1811 there 
were 185,816 baptisms and 160,020 burials in 1750; the corresponding average totals for 
1749-51 were 183,191 and 157,527. And, as far as I can judge from numerous parish registers, 
1750 was not very different from the other two years; therefore, the test by the data of 1841, 
which was gathered under less demanding conditions than those of 1801 is consistent with the 
hypothesis that the clergy had done a reasonably accurate job of tabulating the entries in 
the parish registers. 

= Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the State, Custody, and Authenticity of Registers 
or Records, P.P. 1833, XIV, passim. : 

3 Reception in church was not entered in most registers, and the exact nature of the ceremony 
is unknown. 

4 Parl. Deb. 3rd ser. XXV (1834), 1026, and XXXI (1836), 384. Wilks strongly supported 
O’Connell in this connection. 

© Lord Russell, Parl. Deb. 3rd ser, XXXI (1836), 369. 
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of bastardy which prevailed from 1808—10 to 1834. Under this legislation the 
unmarried mother could force support from the man she claimed as the father ; 
hence, the form of marriage was not of great economic importance to the 
mother. The legislation of 1834 abolished the search for the putative father. 
Some M.P.’s were concerned that many husbands would desert their families 
on the grounds that there had been no Anglican marriage and hence no legal 
marriage, but in 1837 civil marriage was instituted. Considering these various 
factors, it seems probable that registration of marriage followed the same 
variations as that of births and deaths. 


II 


Some investigators, notably Farr and Brownlee, have used the censal data, 
including the age distributions, and assumptions about migration in order to 
estimate demographic trends. If modern data have to be carefully scrutinized 
for inaccuracies, the early nineteenth-century data cannot be accepted with- 
out question. While it is generally agreed that the first two censuses, especially 
the first, were inaccurate, it is easy to underestimate the problems of taking 
acensus in 1801 or 1811.1 There were fears that the census of 1801 was to be 
the basis for new taxes (the triple assessment and the income tax were fresh 
in people’s minds) or for the levy of men for the unpopular, and at the time, 
unsuccessful, war. In another sense, the timing was unfortunate: 1800-1 was 
a period of great scarcity and in March of 1801, the month of the census, the 
price of wheat reached its high point, 154s. per quarter. In 1811 much the 
same general conditions held. The war was more popular than previously, 
but was going badly. Food prices were lower, but widespread commercial 
distress and unemployment existed. 

Nor were those conducting the census well qualified by modern standards. 
The director of the census, John Rickman, had written on economics, but was 
certainly not a leading demographer.? Neither he nor his small central staff 
were acquainted with the numerous possible errors which occur even in 
censuses of the statistically advanced countries. At the local level, the Overseers 
of the Poor, who collected most of the data, were relatively uneducated, had 
districts of very unequal size, and used a tally-sheet rather than a record of 
the name of each member of every household. There were no factors which 


1 H. Lonsdale, The Life of John Heysham, M. D. (1870), p. 141. A. D. Gayer, W. W. Rostow, 
and A. J. Schwartz, The Growth and Fluctuation of the British Economy, 1790-1850 (Oxford, 1953), 
I, 54, n. 1. W. Smart, Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Century, 1801-10 (1910), 1 and 3-4. P. E. 
Jones and A. V. Judges, ‘London Population in the late Seventeenth Century’, Econ. Hist. 
Rev. VI (1935), 45-63, 47-8. a 

Also worth noting are the comments of W. Wales, An Inquiry into the Present State of Population 
in England and Wales (1781), p. 7: A 

But it would be almost incredible, were I to relate the opposition which this scheme of 
numbering the houses met with. My friends, in some parts of the country, were assailed, 
not only with persuasions, but with threatenings of every kind; such as loss of employment, 
prosecutions, and even blows. The letters which I have received from some of them are so 
extraordinary, that, I confess, I should almost have doubted the truth of them, if I had not 
experienced the same treatment myself. ; a se 

2 For example, see Rickman’s exchange with J. Milne and F. d’Ivernois in Minutes of Evidence 
taken before the Committee on the Population, P.P. 1840, XV, 483-97. Also, the laborious tabulation 
of the ages at burial in 1813-30 which appears in the Census of 1831 is worthless because the 
rate of omission was different for the various age groups. It is quite unlikely that Milne or many 
others connected with the insurance companies would have committed a blunder of this kind. 
As has been noted by others, Farr was the first knowledgeable interpreter of the data. 
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would make for over-enumeration; it is safe to conclude that the early censuses 
sinned by omission.! 

Undoubtedly, the censuses of 1821 and later were more accurate than the 
first two, but they cannot be accepted unquestioningly. While there were minor 
agrarian riots in 1820, and the memory of Peterloo and the Six Acts was still 
fresh, the census of 1821 was the first to be taken during a time free from the 
turmoil of war, of virtual famine or widespread unemployment. Conditions 
in 1831 were, however, less favourable. The agrarian riots of 1830-1 were more 
serious than those of 1820, there was widespread unemployment, and rioting 
for parliamentary reform was extensive. Then, the census of 1841 was taken 
during a time of considerable unemployment and distress and it shows obvious 
signs of omission and error, as will be shown shortly. 

While estimates of censal deficits must be imprecise, some attempt must be 
made to assess the accuracy of the first two in particular, when omission was 
probably most important. Taylor suggested that the census of 1801 omitted 
less than five per cent of the population. However, the relatively well-managed 
U.S. census of 1940 may have missed one or two per cent of the population; an 
error of less than five per cent in 1801 would have been a surprising perform- 
ance. To illustrate the issue at stake, let us assume that the censal totals of 
1821 and later were in error by one per cent and that the deficiencies of 1801 
and 1811 were five and three per cent respectively. 


Table 2. Comparison of official populations and rates of increase with estimated popu- 
lations and rates of increase 


Official Estimated 
Date Ann. Rate Ann. Rate 
ate S ; ‘ : 
Total of Inc. in Total of Inc. in 
foll. decade foll. decade 
1801 9,193 013 9,677 ‘O11 
1811 10,468 O15 10,792 013 
1821 12,190 ‘O14. 12,313 ‘O14 
1831 14,701 O13 14,213 ‘013 
1841 16,050 ‘O13 16,212 “013 


Although these moderate estimates change only slightly the rates of annual 
increase, they affect the trend. According to the estimates, the first decade 
had the lowest rate of increase and the highest rate occurred in the third, not 
the second, decade. And, if the estimates of omission for 1801 and 1811 are too 
low, the lead of the third is understated. Also, if the agrarian and political 
disorders of 1831 caused more widespread omission in 1831 than had prevailed 
ten years earlier, there would be further ground for raising the rate of increase 
of the 1820’s. Although certainty is unattainable, some conclusions can be 
drawn for the period 1801-50 with a degree of confidence: first, t801-10 had 
the lowest rate of increase; secondly, the rate of 1811-20 was only average, if 


that, not the highest of the period; and thirdly, the highest rate occurred in 
1821-30." 


' A. J. Taylor, “The Taking of the Census, 1801-1951’, British Medical Journal, 7 April 1951 
715-20, 718. : a 
_ * Distortion of rates of increase caused by increasingly accurate censuses is a problem 
faced by demographers studying ‘under-developed’ societies, see D. Kirk, ‘Problems of Col- 
lection and Comparability of International Population Statistics’, Problems in the Collection and 
Comparability of International Statistics (Milbank Memorial Fund) (New York, 1949), p. 23. 
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; The exactness of the age distributions, available for 1821, 1841, and 1851, 
is also questionable. That of 1851, undoubtedly the best, probably suffers from 
mistakes which plague censuses in the statistically advanced nations. Unlike 
many modern Statistics, however, few detailed materials are available for the 
correction of most of the 1851 data; Glass estimated that about four per cent 
of those aged 0-4 were omitted. 

In the case of the census of 1841, however, there are obvious errors. The 
number of males per 1,000 females in age groups 0-4 and 5~9 was ggt and 1,001 
respectively. The corresponding ratios implied by English Life Table No. 3} 
were 1,014 and 1,010; the sex ratios for 1841 reveal a considerable omission 
of male children. It is particularly surprising that the 5-9 age group, one 
usually recorded accurately, is also deficient. That either female age group was 
completely enumerated seems doubtful. Simple inspection of the female age 
groups reveals apparent inaccuracy. The female age group 20-4 was larger 
than that aged 15-9, that aged 40-4 greater than that aged 35-9, and that 
60-4 greater than that aged 55~g. Males did not show this peculiarity to the 
same extent; only the age group 60~4 was larger than the preceding age group. 
Furthermore, even modern censuses contain inaccurate age data, especially 
for those over 60.2 One can expect poor age data from individuals whose birth 
dates had, for the most part, never been recorded. Moreover, both male and 
female age groups 60-4 were larger than the corresponding groups 55-9, and 
the increase was far greater proportionately, and greater absolutely than that 
which had held for any younger age group. Possibly, the size of the 60-4 age 
group was the result of an abnormally high fertility in 1776-80, but probably 
the poor law had some effect. The census of 1841 was taken during a depression. 
About 1,116,523 persons were given relief in the year ending Lady Day, 1841; 
a person aged 60 or more was commonly considered too old to work. 

The age data for 1821 were collected in five-year age groups up to the age of 
nineteen and ten-year age groups of those aged twenty and above; hence, 
there is less internal evidence than was available to evaluate the census of 
1841. Nevertheless, some reasonably probable assertions can be ventured. 
First, the sex ratios for ages o-4 and 5-9 are approximately the same as those 
implied by English Life Table No. 3 so that it is likely that the census was more 
accurate than that of 1841 in this regard; however, it is still probable that the 
census of 1821 was less accurate than that of 1851 when a more skilled staff was 
available and a better procedure was used. Second, age reporting was less 
complete than in 1841 or 1851; age data are missing for about 11 per cent of 
the population. The omissions are mainly from compact geographical blocs so 
that they do not necessarily bias the data seriously; however, investigators 
must not depend on the exactness of the data. Thirdly, the percentage of the 
population aged 60 and over was slightly higher in 1821 than in 1841. Again 
there is the possibility that fertility had been very high in the distant past, 
but it seems more relevant to note that over 20 per cent of the population was 
probably on poor relief in 1817-21.? 

Before conclusions can be drawn from the analysis of the age data, an 
examination of the fragmentary data on migration is necessary. Official 
statistics which record the number of emigrants for 1815-50 are of little use.4 


1 98th Report of the Registrar-General, 1xvui—xct. : 

2 M. Spiegelman, Introduction to Demography (Chicago, 1955), P- 48-50, and U.N, Population 
Census Methods, 14. 

3 See Part III below. 

4 B. Thomas, Migration and Economic Growth (Cambridge, 1954), passim. 
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The totals do not specify nationality; many of those embarking were Irish or 
Scots, and the figures are probably gross under-statements. Then, no direct 
data on total immigration exist. Not until 1841 was the number of foreign- 
born living in the country known: 289,000 Irish and 103,000 Scots, to mention 
the only numerically important groups. Thomas’s estimate of Irish immi- 
gration combined with the Registrar-General’s estimate of Scottish immi- 
gration gives a total of 324,000 Irish and Scottish immigrants in 1841-50. If we 
use Glass’s net emigration loss of 116,000, then at a minimum 440,000 persons 
emigrated in 1841-50. 

Data for earlier decades are much less satisfactory. The Registrar-General 
guessed that there had been a net migration loss of about 35,000 in 1831--40. 
But Griffith was probably correct in stating that immigration was the more 
important factor in earlier decades. The war presumably hindered emi- 
gration, and the post-war quinquennium was hardly prosperous enough for the 
probable type of English emigrants. On the other hand, the high wages in the 
North probably drew in Irish and Scots, and even the depressed years 1816-20 
were probably far more distressed in Ireland and Scotland than in England. 

It would appear that migration was always numerically important, although 
reaching a peak in the last decade of our period. Judging from available age 
and occupational data, migration probably affected age structure.! English 
emigrants consisted of more skilled persons, apparently often with families, 
than did the Irish. Hence, the English emigration resembled the age structure 
of the country as a whole, whereas the Irish immigration was more heavily 
concentrated in the 15-34 age group. 

These conclusions have obvious implications for the validity of work previ- 
ously done in the field. First, Brownlee extrapolated back from the official 
totals to determine the size of the population in 1791. While extrapolation has 
difficulties too intricate to be considered here, it may be noted that the above 
analysis implies that the 1791 population could have been much larger than 
estimated by Brownlee, and thus another factor is brought to bear which would 
indicate low death rates in the later eighteenth century. Second, Brownlee’s 
comparison of the age-sex groups in 1821 with the corresponding groups in 
1841 to measure relative decennial rates of increase before 1821 is obviously 
invalid. He assumes the accuracy of the decennial age-sex groups in not just 
one, but in the two, censuses, and the irrelevance of migration to the age 
structure and to the size of the population. Third, Farr estimated the decennial 
numbers of births 1741-1820 by assuming the accuracy of the decennial age- 
sex groups in 1821 and the constancy of age-sex specific migration and mor- 
tality rates. That this method depends too heavily on the accuracy of the data 
is shown by the peculiar sex ratios at birth: 1,018 (males per 1,000 females) 
in 1791-1800 and 1,073 in 1771-80. Of course, even if the sex ratios were 
within a plausible range, there would still be the necessity of proving the 
constancy of the age-sex specific migration and mortality rates. 

As a result of the discussion of the limitations of the data, the demographic 
analysis of this paper will use mainly the 0-4 age group in combination with 
the number of females aged 15-49 in the various censuses. In the case of the 
former, one can confidently assume under-registration, and in the case of the 
latter, relative accuracy for the group as a whole. 


* Ibid. 56-82. M. Campbell, ‘English Emigration on the Eve of the American Revolution’ 
American Historical Review, LXI (1955), 1-20, 6-7. 
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The factors which probably affected mortality and fertility can now be 
examined in connection with the statistics. Previous treatments of the problem, 
mostly by proponents of the falling death rate, have discussed the factors and 
the statistics separately, with the result that the rates of particular decades 
are not explained. For example, if one accepts explanations of the falling 
death rate, one can understand why the death rate fell between 1 781 and 1821. 
But why the rates of the 1810's were lower than those of any other decade of the 
century until 1891—1900, if one accepts Brownlee, or lower than any succeeding 
decade of the century, if one follows Griffith, is not clear. Considering that 
the age distribution of 1821 was more conducive to high crude death rates than 
any other of the century, it is obvious that both Griffith and Brownlee imply 
low age specific mortality rates for the 1810's. Especially do both writers imply 
very low infant and child death rates. Applying Griffith’s birth-baptism ratio 
to the baptisms of 1816-0, one finds that 0-936 of them survived to 1821, 
a survival ratio which is slightly higher than that shown by the English Life 
Table for 1930-2. Brownlee’s estimated births in 1811-20 give a survival ratio 
of 0-804, which is higher than any other of the century. Both ratios seem 
improbably high especially when both writers imply that fertility, although not 
crude birth rates, was higher in the 1810’s than later, and generally, high fer- 
ulity was accompanied by high infant mortality rates. Possibly, very strong 
forces were at work to reduce the death rates in the 1810’s. On the other hand, 
Farr, who emphasized the birth rate as the major variable, assumed that infant 
death rates in the 1810’s were the same as those in the 1840’s, and consequently 
placed the birth rate at about 40 per 1,000 in the 1810’s, or about 11 per cent 
higher than in the 1840's. 

No systematic argument has ever been used to show that mortality for ages 
0-4 or 0-9 in the 1810’s was less than, equal to, or greater than it was in the 
1840’s or later. A discussion of mortality could very well be based on the 
general schema put forward by McKeown and Brown: first, a preventitive 
technique, vaccination for smallpox; second, variation in the risk of infection; 
and, third, the changing resistance of the host. 

It is often stated that Jenner’s discovery of vaccination rapidly reduced 
the national death rates, particularly in the 0-4 age group, as early as 1800. 
Yet, no national evidence exists on the deadliness of smallpox until the intro- 
duction of civil registration. The only large body of data is the London Bills 
of Mortality, which cannot be used to calculate death rates for London, much 
less for England and Wales as a whole. Probably, vaccination spread very 
slowly. Important Englishmen, such as Mosely and Cobbett, and popular 
prejudices opposed it; even medical opinion as late as 1889 was not unanimous 
on its value. For one thing, persons who had been vaccinated often contracted 
the disease later. Without reliable statistics, the protection afforded by vacci- 
nation was not obvious. Not until the 1840’s was there any widespread system 
of free vaccination, and epidemics occurred even after that date.1 The argu- 
ment that vaccination brought a significant fall in mortality depends on the 
assumption that those who had previously died from smallpox would have 


1 Minutes of Evidence taken before Commissioners of Inquiry into the State of Large Towns and Populous 
Districts, P.P. 47 and 284. Second Annual Report of the Registrar-General, g1—4. Eighth Annual Report 
of the Registrar-General, xxxv-xxxvi. C. Creighton, Jenner and Vaccination: A Strange Chapter of 
Medical History (1889), passim. N. Humphrey, ‘English Vaccination and Small-Pox Statistics’, 


F. Roy. Stat. Soc. LX (1897), 503-40. 
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lived had the disease not been present. The assumption is questionable under 
contemporary conditions; it is even less valid for societies with few controls 
over epidemic disease. For example, it has been argued that measles filled the 
vacuum created by vaccination in Glasgow. In any case, it seems probable 
that vaccination was more common in the 1840’s than it had been in the 1810's. 

Increased risk of infection is seemingly a plausible cause of increased 
mortality after the 1810’s. Griffith argued that the rapid urban growth of the 
1820’s overstrained sanitary facilities.1 While his proof depends on the urban 
burial rates which were criticized earlier, another aspect needs comment. If one 
takes the principal cities, excluding London, there is a distinct increase in 
urban growth between 1811-20 and 1821~30, one from 29°5 to 37°8 per cent. 
However, if London is included among the principal cities, the corresponding 
percentages are 24-5 and 27-4. And for all towns there is virtually no difference 
between the decennial rates of increase. The plausibility of the argument 
actually depends on the shift of the population from the healthy rural areas 
to unhealthy urban areas. Yet this argument cuts two ways. If the population 
shift is important enough to have raised mortality after 1820, then one can 
argue that mortality must have risen since the 1780’s, which marked the be- 
ginning of the steady rise of industrial production. Indeed, there is evidence that 
sanitary activity was more marked in the 1830’s and 1840’s than in the period 
prior to 1821; 2 one might suggest that urbanization raised the death rate prior 
to 1821, but sanitary improvement nullified its effect after that date. 

War deaths were discussed earlier and obviously affected the national rates. 
There is, however, another way in which the war affected mortality. Occasion- 
ally, French invasion was feared. As in recent times, the militia and volunteers 
were an important part of home defence; some 400,000 men had been called 
out by the various shires in 1803. Not until 1814 were local units disbanded 
entirely. As Heckscher pointed out, a society without modern methods of 
public health could not cope with the sanitary problems posed by large bodies 
of men.? In this way the war could have affected infant and child mortality. 

Some other possible variables in the risks of infection should be noted. 
Griffith concedes that the early factories had been hot-beds of fever, and that 
they became healthier in the later decades. Then, after 1834 the labour of 
children under 10 was illegal in the textile industry (except in the silk trade), 
and the law was enforced; surely the overworking of these children in close 
contact had made for an efficient system of spreading disease. That they map 


' Griffith, op.cit. 186-9. He shows that in the early 1840’s people became aware of the high 
urban mortality, implying that the condition was new. But it is more probable that the awareness 
depended on relatively adequate statistics rather than on changed conditions. Contemporaries, 
especially doctors, often exhibited a certain credulity in discussing mortality. That so many 
contemporaries cited the London Bills of Mortality as evidence of a major fall in the death rate 
is not reassuring, Ghanging adequacy of registration rather than changing mortality may well 
have been the factor at work. Bisset Hawkins and Sir Gilbert Blane, in two contemporaneous 
works, put the death rate of Manchester at 13°5 per 1,000 in 1811. B. Hammond showed that 
this estimate was based on mistakes about the size of the city and on the omission of about half 
the deaths. W. Heberden, another contemporary doctor, cited a maternal mortality rate of 
0:8 per 1,000 live births for 1799-1800. Although this estimate has often been used, without 
explanation, as another proof of the decline in London’s mortality, it is equal to rates obtained 
in the advanced countries today. 
® See B. Keith-Lucas, ‘Some Influences affecting the Development of Sanitary Legislation 
in England’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. VI (1954), 290-6 as modified by E. P. Hennock, ‘Urban 
Sanitary Reform a Generation before Chadwick?’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. X (1957), 1 13-20. 

3 KE. Heckscher, ‘Swedish Population Trends before the Industrial Revolution’, Econ. Hist 
Rev. 2nd ser. II (1950), 266-77, 269. 
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have worked long hours under the domestic system is probably less important 
than the fact of concentration.! One might also mention the argument that 
the increased production of cotton clothing and soap improved personal 
hygiene. Cottons were certainly cheap; whether they were washed often or 
not is unknown. The increased production of soap probably was used in 
industry. 

There remains the question of resistance to infection, which, as McKeown 
and Brown note, is mainly that of nutrition. There are two major approaches 
here: first, direct studies of changing diets and their consequences; and second, 
studies of real wages. Writing in 1935, Marshall noted that the then existing 
studies showed no important improvement in diets. Since 1935, two important 
works have appeared which suggest that dietary levels declined seriously 
between 1780 and 1821.? Ashton notes that there was probably some starvation 
during the war years.3 However, the 1830’s and 1840’s saw some improvement 
in the diets of the lower classes, both urban and rural, in part because of the 
increased use of the potato. 

Movements in real wages over the period 1780-1850 have provoked con- 
siderable controversy among economists and historians, but for the demographic 
historian, whose concern is with large groups which are close enough to the 
subsistence level for wage changes to affect national mortality rates, the 
relevant conclusion is one on which most writers seem agreed: Ashton, Kuc- 
zynski, Cole, Tucker, Hobsbawm and in many respects, Clapham, agree that 
the war period brought a decline in the living levels of the working class.4 
Moreover, all but Clapham find little evidence of improvement between 1815 
and 1820. The primary burden fell upon the unskilled labourers, both urban 
and rural. While these scholars differ on the relative heights of the level of 
living in the 1780’s as compared with that of the 1840’s, most of them would 
agree that the living levels of unskilled labourers had fallen between about 1790 
and 1820 and risen after 1821. 

However, by the 1850’s it is reasonably clear that conditions had improved 
considerably. In the forties agriculture was reviving, alternative sources of 
employment were available, and greater reliance on the potato had lowered the 
cost of living. Industrial workers had benefited from more regular em- 
ployment and payment at a time of low living costs. But the major reason for 
thinking that conditions were better than is indicated by available wage data 
is that the centre of the population was shifting from the low-wage South to 
the high-wage North. 

That agricultural labourers, and many other groups as well, were not well 
-off between 1800 and 1821 is shown by the sharp rise in annual poor law 


1 See T. S. Ashton, An Economic History of England: The 18th Century (1955), Pp. 203-13, on the 
casual nature of eighteenth-century work habits and on the techniques used to develop stricter 
work discipline. 

2 R.N. Salaman, The History and Social Influence of the Potato (Cambridge, 1949), pp. 465, 480, 
493, and 519. Drummond and Wilbraham, of.cit. 221-2, 258-61, 321-31, and 451. 

3 Ashton, op.cit. p. 235- ' 

4 T. S. Ashton, ‘The Standard of Life of the Workers Fee Learn ae 

ist. , I , 19-38. J. Kuczynski, A Short History of Labour under Industrial Capitalism, 
a Ee oaah ye sl ee G. D. H. Cole, A Short History of the British Working-Class 
Movement 1789-1947, rev. ed. (1948), pp. 125-9. R.S. Tucker, ‘Real Wages of Artisans in London, 
1729-1935’, Journal of the American Statistical Association XXXI (1936), 73-84. J. Clapham, 
An Economic History of Modern Britain, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, 1930), i Smeek 129, 549; and 601-2. 
In connection with the last work, see J. Hammond, “The Industrial Revolution and Discontent ; 
Econ. Hist. Rev. IL (1930), 215-28. E. J. Hobsbawn, ‘The British Standard of Living, 1790— 
1850’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. X (1957), 46-68. 
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expenditure (amounts actually spent on the poor): 1776, £1,521,7323 1783-5; 
£1,912,241; 1803, £4,077,891; 1813-5,£6,132,7193 1817-21, £7,317425: 
Taking the cost of living into account accentuates the rise between 1813-5 and 
1817-21. Tucker’s cost of living index, which parallels Ashton’s data for 
1791-1831, shows that the movement was: 100 in 1776, 118: in 1783=55- 57 
in 1803, 192 in 1813-5, and 277 in 1817-21.! 

Unfortunately, there was only one thorough census of the poor.” The figures 
for 1802 show that about 14 per cent of the home population received parish 
aid, and about eight per cent received what was called ‘permanent’ relief. The 
only succeeding census of the poor (prior to 1834) was less complete. Some 
figures are available for 1813-5, which exclude important groups: those on 
out-door relief under the age of 15 and those who were non-parishioners, 
which together had constituted 41 per cent of those on relief in 1802, were 
omitted. If the number of adults on ‘permanent’ out-door relief is compared, 
there is an increase of almost 26 per cent between 1802 and 1813-5. Consider- 
ing that expenditures on the poor rose sharply between 1813-5 and 1817-21, 
it is probable that over 20 per cent of the population was on relief between 1817 
and 1821. Oldham’s statement that most Oxfordshire agricultural workers 
must have been on relief, at least occasionally, can be extended to many other 
counties. 

Hence, an examination of the relevant influences supports the view that 
mortality was higher in the 1810’s than in the 1840’s. This generalization is 
supported by a statistical argument. Applying the survival ratios of Life 
Table No. 3 to the age-sex groups over the age of nine in 1821, one can esti- 
mate the size of the population in 1811. If the age-sex distribution of 1821 
was accurate, migration non-existent, and the total for 1811 exact, the equiva- 
lence of the estimated and the enumerated population would indicate that 
the mortality rates of Life Table No. 3 had prevailed. This procedure gives an 
estimated population which was 23,000 more than the 1811 total. If the errors 
in the data are considered, it is clear that the mortality rates of 1811-20 were 
higher than those of the Life Table, which was based on 1838-54. First, omissions 
were undoubtedly far greater for the population as a whole in 1811 than for 
those over the age of nine in 1821 (possibly by more than 250,000). Second, 
immigration probably exceeded emigration in 1811-20; hence, a certain 
number of those in England in 1821 were not survivors of those enumerated 
in 1811. Finally, the age distribution of 1821 was probably most seriously at 
fault in the upper age groups and their very low survival ratios inflate the 
estimated total for 1811 significantly. Hence, there is very good reason to 
believe that age specific mortality rates were higher in 1811—20 than in 1838— 
54, and that crude mortality rates were even higher because of the unfavour- 
able age distribution in the early decade. 


' I have used Tucker’s consumers’ goods index, not his hypothetical cost-of-living index. 
The latter has been sharply criticized by Ashton, The Standard of Life, pp. 31-2, and by E. 
Gilboy, The Cost of Living and Real Wages in Eighteenth-Century England’, Review of 
Economic Statistics, XVIII (1936), 134-43, 136-7. 

2 Abstract of the Answers and Returns ... relative the the Expense and Maint th L g 
Piesiaeee ite ‘pense and Maintenance of the Poor in England, 

3 C. R. Oldham, ‘Oxfordshire Poor Law Papers’, Econ. Hist. Rev. IV (1 

5 s a ; : : : 933), 470-4 and V 
(1934), 87-97, 94. ales 
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Demographers, in analyzing data from countries with deficient birth regis- 
tration, often use the ratio of children aged 0-4 per 1,000 women of the child- 
bearing age-groups as a measure of fertility. The utility of this measure has 
been increased by the recent discovery that fertility is far more important than 
mortality, even infant and child mortality, in affecting the age distribution.! 
In the England of 1821 there were 605 children aged 0-4 per 1,000 women 
aged 15-49, and the ratio fell to 50g in 1841 and to 506 in 1851. These fertility 
ratios are likely to be too low because of the omissions in the 0-4 age group, 
especially in 1841. Therefore, the decline between 1821 and 1841 is overstated 
and that between 1841 and 1851 understated. Because the census of 1851 was 
probably more accurate than that of 1821, the overall decline was probably 
more than 17 per cent, a significant decline. 

The decline in the fertility ratio between 1821 and 1851 could have resulted 
either from a decline of about 17 per cent in fertility or a rise of over 50 per 
cent in the mortality rate of ages o-4. That the death rate for ages 0-4 in the 
1840's was very low, at least for a highly urbanized country at the time, is in 
itself evidence that rising mortality did not play a significant réle in the decline 
of the fertility ratio. Then, the argument in the preceding section showed that 
mortality probably fell between 1811-20 and 1841-50; therefore, changes in 
fertility are almost certainly the cause of the decline in the fertility ratios. 

To probe more deeply into the problem, it is necessary to examine the county 
fertility ratios, but before so doing it is desirable to indicate some limitations 
of this study. The accuracy of the data probably varies from county to county, 
and comparisons between counties are sometimes affected by great differences 
in mortality rates for ages o—-4. Counties were not homogenous units; each, in 
varying degrees, was a mixture of different occupational and social groups. 
Moreover, these constituent groups were subjected to different pressures, in 
part depending on their locations. These comments are necessary because a 
large number of factors have been put forward to explain the rise in fertility 
after 1780: enclosure, the demand for agricultural labour, the decline of 
‘living-in’, the breakdown of apprenticeship, the growth of coal-mining, the 
Poor Laws, and industrialization.? Although each of these factors is sufficiently 
supported by evidence to explain why fertility was probably higher in 1850 than 
in 1780, most of them do not afford obvious grounds for the decline in fertility 
between 1821 and 1851. This paper, being limited in size, must concentrate on 
the most important factors, industrialization and the Poor Laws, factors which 
go far to explain the height in 1821 and the decline thereafter. 

Griffith emphasized the factors which lowered the age of marriage in industri- 
al areas and which thus promoted high fertility. That the stress was well- 
placed is shown by the fertility ratio of 677 for Lancashire, the West Riding, 
Cheshire, and Staffordshire as compared with one of 580 for the remainder of 
England in 1821. Considering that infant and child mortality in the industrial 
counties were undoubtedly far above the national average, the fertility of 
those counties is very impressive. 

If the major Poor Law counties are defined as those which paid more than 


1 Population Division of the United Nations, ‘The Cause of the Ageing of Populations: 
Declining Mortality or Declining Fertility?’, Population Bulletin of the United Nations, no. 4. 
I » 30-9. , 
es op.cit. 101-69. Habakkuk, op.cit. 128-31. J. D. Chambers, ‘Enclosure and Labour 
Supply in the Industrial Revolution’, Econ. Hist. Rev. V (1953), 319-43. 
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£4 10s. per family annually in 1817-21, then the Poor Law counties were 
clearly areas of high fertility.! Their average fertility ratio was 643, that of the 
remainder of non-industrial England and Wales (omitting the above four 
industrial counties) 567. Because this comparison is probably unaffected by 
significant differences in mortality for ages 0-4, the Poor Laws were clearly 
associated with high fertility. Something might be said in more detail about 
Sussex, the most important Poor Law county. Sussex had the highest fertility 
ratio in 1821, 716. Of course, this ratio does not mean that Sussex had the 
highest fertility or crude birth rates because its infant mortality was possibly 
about half that of the industrial counties. None the less, Sussex’s fertility was 
evidently far greater than the national average, and there are few signs of 
prosperity in Sussex: agriculture was depressed and the iron industry had 
long since moved away. In the five years preceding the census of 1821 the 
county had spent an annual average of £6 17s. per family on Poor Law grants, 
or 2-3 times the national average. 

Fortifying the view that early industrialization and the Poor Law were the 
major causes of high fertility is the marked decline in the fertility ratios in 
industrial and Poor Law counties after the legislation of the 1830’s and 1840’s.” 
The fertility ratio of the four industrial counties fell 24 per cent between 1821 
and 1851; the decline in the remainder of the country was 13 per cent. The fall 
in the Poor Law counties, as defined above, was 16 per cent as compared with 
12 per cent in the remainder of non-industrial England. Sussex’s fertility ratio 
fell 27 per cent. Of course, one should note that the economy of the Poor Law 
counties had been stimulated by an agricultural revival and by the spread of 
railway building. 

The high fertility of the 1810’s was the result of both high marital rates 
and the increase of illegitimacy. Marshall showed that the number of marriages 
per 1,000 women aged 20-40 was higher in 1801-20 than it had been earlier or 
was to be again, especially after 1831.3 While many elements of his calculation 
are questionable, his conclusion that the age at marriage of women fell after 
1780 and rose again after 1831 is probable. As shown earlier, important factors 
caused omissions in the registration of marriages prior to 1837, and the in- 
tensity of those factors probably reached a peak in the 1810’s. 

Although the statistical data is inadequate, illegitimacy cannot be safely 
ignored. Cox noted that parish registers generally show increased illegitimacy 
after 1750; in his example of Letheringham (Suffolk) the percentage of illegiti- 
mate baptisms doubled between 1751-1800 and 1801—12.4 Curwen, a member 
of the Committee on the Poor Law, claimed in 181g that the rate had doubled 
within a short time. That illegitimacy was highest in the industrial counties is 
further evidence that it had been increasing in the country as a whole. Though 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to assess its quantitative importance, the 
evidence suggests that it was a significant part of total fertility. Curwen esti- 
mated in 1819 that one out of every 14 baptisms was that of an illegitimate 
child.® According to the abstract of 1831 the corresponding figure for 1830 


1 There were seven counties in this category: Berks, Bucks, Essex, Kent, Oxford, Suffolk 
and Sussex. 

2 That fertility remained high in the 1820's is indicated by the partial age data obtained in 
1831. Males were divided into two age groups: those under the age of 20 and those aged 20 
and over. The percentage of those under 20 was virtually the same in 1831 as in 1821. 

3 'T. H. Marshall, ‘The Population Problem during the Industrial Revolution’, Econ. Hist 
I (1928), 429-56, 451-2. 

4 Cox, op.cit. 72. 

® Parl. Deb. 1st ser. XX XIX, 407. 
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was one in 20. The more reliable statistics of the 1840’s show that about 75 
per cent of the births were illegitimate.! However, these figures, especially the 
earlier ones, are probably far below the mark. Since mortality in the first weeks 
of life is far higher for illegitimate than for legitimate infants, proportionately 
fewer illegitimate children survived to be baptized. Moreover it is probable 
that a high percentage of illegitimate children were not baptized, especially in 
the North where Anglican church facilities were often inadequate. 

The causes of the variation in illegitimacy can at least be guessed at. The 
break-up of village society, the war, the sharp distress of the period 1793-1820, 
and the rapid urban growth may all have contributed to the undermining of 
sexual taboos. Modification of the bastardy laws in 1808 and 1810 was prob- 
ably significant. A man could be forced to support the child of an unwed mother 
ifshe swore under oath that he was the father of the child; no corroboration was 
needed. In some instances, unwed mothers were better off than the mothers of 
legitimate children. Legislation of 1834 stopped the search for the putative 
father and forced unwed mothers who wanted relief to enter the workhouse. 

Hence, there is good reason to believe that fertility, both legitimate and 
illegitimate, was considerably higher in 1811-20 than in the 1830’s or the 1840’s. 
Moreover, the analysis of fertility sheds additional light on mortality. Fertility 
was highest in the 1810’s in the industrial counties, which probably had the 
highest infant and child mortality rates in England. Also, fertility was higher 
than average in the Poor Law counties, which were certainly not prosperous. 
Even under normal conditions, high fertility rates were accompanied by high 
infant and child mortality rates, and of course illegitimate fertility was as- 
sociated with very high death rates. Therefore, it is probable that infant and 
child mortality, as well as maternal mortality, was higher in 1811-20 than in 
the 1840’s. 


vA 


As the reader has probably noted, the above arguments support the con- 
clusions of Farr, although there is some difference. In estimating the number 
of births in 1811-20, Farr assumed that the death rate for the ages 0-9 in 1811— 
20 was the same as in 1841-50 and that the 0-9 age group was recorded exactly 
in 1821. Both assumptions appear to be false. Assuming that only three per 
cent of the 0-9 age group was omitted in 1821 and that 74 per cent of those born 
in 1811-20 were alive in 1821 (in contrast to the survival ratio of 77 per cent 
for 1841-50 estimated by Glass), the number of births was about 4:6 million, 
or a birth rate of over 40 per 1,000 and a birth-baptism ratio of 1-41. It is 
improbable that the birth-baptism ratio was even remotely close to I°4l in the 
1780’s. Even if the ratio was as high as 1-2 in 1781-90 (Farr placed it at 1-10), 
the number of births increased by over 70 per cent between 1781-90 and 1811- 
20, or probably far faster than did the population. There is also little possibility 
that the birth-baptism ratio in the 1830’s was close to 1:41. The rise in the 
birth rate after 1781 and its decline after 1831 is readily explainable on the 
basis of the factors discussed above. 

The belief that the birth rate was the major variable in English demography 
is fortified by the evidence on the movements in the death rate. The official 
totals indicate an intercensal increase of 1-7 million in 1811-20 and my tenta- 


1 W. G. Lumley, ‘Observations upon the Statistics of Illegitimacy’, 7. Roy. Stat. Soc. XXV 
(1862), 219-74, 228-9. 
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tive revision one of 1-5 million, increases which imply 2-9 and 3:1 million 
deaths respectively during the decade (using the number of births estimated 
above), or death-burial ratios of 1-45 and 1-48. These estimates imply death 
rates of 26 or 27 per 1,000.1 The earlier analysis of the death-burial ratio 
placed the probable upper limit of the omission of deaths in 1781—g0 at seven 
per cent. If these estimates are correct, the number of deaths increased over 
50 per cent between 1781-90 and 1811-20, or possibly faster than the popu- 
lation grew; certainly, no important change in the death rate is indicated. 
Admittedly, there is nothing sacred about the estimates, but the results are 
consistent with the factors of mortality discussed above and with the available 
data on the registration of deaths. 

The national materials, hence, suggest strongly that a rising birth rate 
was the major cause of the growth of the English population in the period. 
However, further investigation of the problem is needed. Almost every topic 
which has been covered in the present paper can and should be studied at the 
local level. Further, parish registers, both Anglican and non-Anglican, and 
other local materials should be analyzed to shed light on age of marriage, the 
number of children per completed family, and the factors which affected fer- 
tility. Only after detailed local studies have been completed will a relatively 
exact explanation of English demographic growth during the Industrial 
Revolution become available. 


Ohio State University 


tins estimate confirms the belief of Malthus that the death rate was not lower than 25 
per 1,000. It will be noted that the calculation takes no account of migration; however, it is 
doubtful that migration would affect a calculation of this type significantly. 


RELIGION AND PLANNING IN THE FAR WEST: 
THE FIRST GENERATION OF MORMONS IN UTAH 


By P. A.M. TAYLOR ann L. J. ARRINGTON 


. these barren valleys, these sterile mountains, this desolate 
waste, where only Saints can or would live. 
BriGHAM Younc ! 


VEN today, much of Utah has a forbidding aspect, and when, in the 

summer of 1847, the Mormons first entered it, they were faced with a 

wilderness which only to the eye of faith yielded a prospect of successful 
colonization. Yet within thirty years the Mormons had established more than 
300 settlements, based on irrigated agriculture, and had elaborated all the 
institutions of a stable community of some 100,000 inhabitants. The present 
discussion is concerned with the following interrelated questions. How was 
colonization economically possible in the face of the obstacles of sterility and 
isolation? How could such a struggling community organize and support what 
was the largest planned immigration to cross the North Atlantic in the nine- 
teenth century? But the purpose of that settlement and that immigration was 
in large measure religious, and the planning agency was not a secular govern- 
ment but a church. What, then, were the effects of this religious preoccupation? 
Did religion make the building of Utah more difficult, by imposing additional 
tasks and by prohibiting certain technically possible methods? Or did religion, 
rather, supply such reserves of loyalty and discipline, and such well-conceived 
and widely accepted institutions, as to make planning, on balance, easier? 


I 


Four times in the first twenty years Utah came near to famine. During each 
of these crises, in 1848-9, 1855-6, 1863-4, and 1867, the Public Works had 
to be abandoned to release all men for agricultural work, and heads of families 
and the Church administered food rationing.” But the ceaseless toil of pioneer 
work, and the occasional food shortages, were not Utah’s only problem. The 
Territory lay 1,000 miles west of the main American frontier at mid-century. 
Early sessions of the Legislature appealed to Congress for aid in developing 
communications with the Mississippi valley and the Pacific coast, but little 
was done during the first decade.3 Utah was a primitive agricultural com- 
munity, depending on imports for all manufactures beyond the crude articles 
that could be made in pioneer homes. Yet such imports, brought by ox- 
waggon over great distances, and during a limited season, typically cost five 
or six times as much at Salt Lake City as at St. Louis.4 Exports to the older 

1 Brigham Young, Journal of Discourses (Liverpool, 1854-86), IV, 344, sermon of 7 June 1857. 

2 These famines, and the measures to counteract them, are described in countless diaries 
and reminiscences; in the pages of Deseret News (Salt Lake City, weekly 1850-67); and in 
L. J. Arrington, The Great Basin Kingdom: An Economic History of the Mormon People, 1847-1900 
(forthcoming from Harvard University Press). 

3 Utah Acts, Resolutions and Memorials (Salt Lake City, 1852-6), pp. 402, 407-8, 411-14. 

4 Sir Richard Burton, The City of the Saints (1861), pp. 388-9; Latter Day Saint’s Millennial 
Star (Manchester 1840, Liverpool 1841—, subsequently referred to as Millennial Star), XIV 
(29 May 1852), 211-12. Yet even at such prices, the stores were ‘besieged’ when a new stock 
of goods arrived—ibid. XV (15, October 1853), 681. 
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regions of the United States were impossible for the same reason, even when a 
surplus of farm produce existed. As will be seen later, the Mormons had to 
devote much of their effort to reducing imports and to developing invisible 
exports. 

Economic problems, then, were severe. But the purpose of the settlement 
was not primarily economic. Seventeen years of wandering and persecution, 
and the murder in 1844 of Joseph Smith, the original Prophet, had convinced 
the Mormons that their future lay in such a degree of self-government as 
could be obtained only west of the Rockies. Careful study had made them 
certain that life was possible there, and the Pioneer Company of 1847 had 
known their destination to within a few miles.! Given this assurance, it mattered 
little that wealth and comfort were unlikely to be acquired rapidly. What was 
aimed at was the building up of a perfect society, a society fit to be the head- 
quarters of the Millennium; and the work was to be directed by a Church 
which claimed to be restoring, by divine revelation, the apostolic purity of 
religion. The Eleventh General Epistle summed up: 


... In these secluded vales we gather the Saints that we may enjoy the 
rights and privileges of the Constitution, denied to us elsewhere; that we 
may have the privilege of worshipping God according to the dictates of our 
own consciences; ... that we obey the ordinances and keep the command- 
ments of God, and consecrate our ability in rolling forth the great work of 
God upon the earth, establishing His kingdom, building temples, and pre- 
paring the way for the coming of the Son of Man. .. .? 


Involved in this aim was the ‘gathering’ of converts from the foreign mission 
fields. In other words, the Mormons were committed by their faith to a pro- 
gramme of planned immigration as well as of development of settlements in 
Utah. The Mormon theory was that quite soon God’s wrath would be poured 
out upon the unregenerate world, ‘Babylon’, and that the Saints, ‘Israel’, to 
escape disaster and to build up the Kingdom, must go to ‘Zion’, which from 
1847 meant Utah. Joseph Smith’s own early words were: 


Wherefore the decree hath gone forth from the Father, that they shall be 
gathered into one place upon the face of the land, to purify their hearts, and 
to be prepared in all things against the day when tribulation and desolation 
are sent to fall upon the wicked; for the hour is nigh, and the day soon at 
hand, when the earth is ripe; and all the proud, and they that do wickedly, 
shall be as stubble, and I will burn them up, saith the Lord of Hosts.? 


To the building of ‘Zion’ the Mormons brought an equipment of ideas and 
institutions that deserves analysis. 


In the early years of the Church, Joseph Smith tried to introduce a com- 
munitarian form of society. In 1831 he announced as a revelation from God a 
plan whereby all members were to deed their property to the Church, re- 
ceiving back, as a ‘stewardship’, or ‘inheritance’, what was needed for the 


1 ‘Private Journal of Orson Pratt’, Utah Genealogical and Historical Magazine, XVI (1925), 
esp. 166-7; A Friend of the Mormons: Private Papers and Diary of T. L. Kane, ed. O. O. Winther 
(San Francisco, 1937), pp- 26-7, 32-3, 41, 51-3; O. F. Whitney, History of Utah (4 vols. Salt 
Lake City, 1892), I, 239 note; F. A. Golder, The March of the Mormon Battalion (New York, 1928) 
esp. pp. 35-6 note, 129. 

2 Millennial Star, XVI (8 July 1854), 422. 

3 Book of Doctrine and Covenants of the Church of the Latter-day Saints (Kirtland, Ohio, 1835; 
Ist. European ed. Liverpool, 1845; subsequently referred to as Doctrine and Covenants), section x. 
For emigration propaganda based on this, see P. A. M. Taylor, ‘Why Did British Mormons 
Emigrate?’, Utah Historical Quarterly, XXII (1954), esp. 256-7. 
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upkeep of their families. Dissolved after three years, because of difficulties with 
non-Mormon neighbours, the Law of Consecration and Stewardship was 
revived in 1838, but failed for a similar reason.! What took its place was the 
system of Tithing, by which converts handed over one-tenth of their property 
on joining the Church, and thereafter donated one-tenth of their yearly in- 
come. Much later, Brigham Young expounded the principle in a sermon: 


We are not our own, but are bought with a price, we are the Lord’s; our 
time, our talents, our gold and silver, our wheat and flour ... and all ... 
that we have in our possession is the Lord’s, and He requires one-tenth of 
this for the building up of His Kingdom.? 


Two consequences followed. First, the Church was able to control directly 
the surplus resources of Utah, and employ them for a variety of public pur- 
poses. Second, converts to the Mormon faith accepted a very remarkable 
degree of planning as entirely compatible with, indeed an essential part of, 
the system to which they adhered. 

To the convert, all that was done to build up Utah was a religious as well 
as a secular task, was a part of God’s work. To use the standard Mormon 
terminology, every part of that work was a ‘mission’. In his sermons, Brigham 
Young makes this point again and again: 


If a man is called to go and labour for the poor, if his Bishop calls upon 
him to go into the canyon after a load of wood for the poor, and he goes 
there, with his heart uplifted to God, and with his eye single to the building 
up of the Kingdom, and gets the load of wood, and lays it at the door of the 
Bishop for the poor ... he is just as much in the line of his duty as though 
he were on his knees praying. 


And again: 
There is neither man nor woman in this Church who is not on a mission.? 


All Young’s utterances, and much of Mormon conversation to this day, reflect 
this intermingling of what, in most societies, are regarded as ‘secular’ and 
‘spiritual’ elements. 

Similarly, the institutions, of the Church have always been recognized as 
possessing an authority both ‘spiritual’ and ‘secular’. Every male member of 
the Church has a rank in the priesthood. But from the beginning authority has 
been concentrated in the hands of three groups of leaders: the First Presidency 
(the President and his two Counsellors), the Twelve Apostles, and the Bishops 
who presided over the Wards into which the Church in Utah was divided.4 
The Twelve could act as alternative leaders if the First Presidency suffered 
disaster or proved unworthy. But in fact the thirty-year ascendancy of Brigham 


1 J. A. Geddes, The United Order Among the Mormons (Missouri Phase): An Unfinished Experiment 
in Economic Organization (Salt Lake City, 1924); L. J. Arrington, ‘Early Mormon Communi- 
tarianism: The Law of Consecration and Stewardship’, Western Humanities Review, VII (1953), 
341-69. The documents are in ‘Extract from the Law for the Government of the Church of 
Christ’, The Evening and the Morning Star (Independence, Mo. 1832), I, 1; A Book of Commandments 
for the Government of the Church of Christ (Independence, Mo. 1833), chapter xliv; Doctrine and 
Covenants, sections xiii, xxiii, Ixxxvii, xcix, Cvil. 

2 Fournal of Discourses, XIV, 88, a sermon of g April 1871. 

3 Ibid. XI, 293; XII, 19. 

4 The historical development of the hierarchy is described in F. M. Brodie, Vo Man Knows 
My History: The Life of Joseph Smith the Mormon Prophet (New York, 1945), esp. PP- 87, 101-2, 
111, 161. The completed system is discussed in G. H. Durham, ‘Administrative Organization 
of the Mormon Church’, Political Science Quarterly, LVII (1942), 51-71. 
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Young made them advisers and agents. Unified in this way, the hierarchy 
displayed immense ability. It is also fair to say that it usually commanded 
the support of the rank-and-file. “yee 

The relationship is not easy to analyse in terms comprehensible in a secular 
society. In part, the members’ attitude to their leaders was no more than a 
tribute to their quality, demonstrated by practical results. In part, 1t was a 
result of the fact that each man was a voluntary member of the Church, a 
convert. In part, it stemmed from the possession of a status which gave, or 
seemed to give, some share in the decisions, though it is easy for the outside 
observer to see that the initiative always came from above.! In part, too, 1t was 
derived from a sense of participating in a heroic venture which was also 
divinely sanctioned. This sense was consciously and continuously stimulated, 
by the written and the spoken word. Mormon publications printed not only 
day-to-day exhortations, and reports of current business, but many articles 
on the early history of the Church, and many recollections by the leaders of 
their early struggles. No Mormon celebration was complete without reference 
to the Prophet, to persecution, to the glorious work of crossing ocean, plains 
and mountains to establish Zion. In 1908, at Enterprise, Utah, such a cele- 
bration included a speech by the only man present who remembered Joseph 
Smith: 


As a boy I saw and talked with the Prophet. Once he put his hand on my 
head and blessed me. I have seen him wrestle with the young men on the 
green. He was quick as a squirrel and strong as a mountain lion, but he was 
as gentle as a lamb. .... 


Characteristically, the discourse ended with the words: 


We had fifty years of persecution, but now we are safe. The Church of God 
is planted on the mountain tops where all the world can see. 


And all who heard cried: ‘Amen’.? 

It may now be easier to understand the meticulous planning of Mormon 
life in Utah, of the founding of new settlements, and of the conduct of immi- 
gration. This is not the place to describe these matters in detail. But three 
examples will make the point clearly enough. In 1866-7, the Deseret Tele- 
graph (i.e. the telegraph within Utah to supplement the transcontinental line 
completed in 1861) was constructed. Two men were excommunicated for 
resisting a levy for the work. The Bishop at Moroni argued ‘for the rights of 
the Priesthood to dictate to the people all kinds of duties to perform. The Lord 
spoke to Brigham, Brigham to the Bishops, and the Bishops to the people. It 
had been so with regard to putting up telegraph poles’.4 In 1861, a company 
of settlers was formed, mainly by command (or ‘counsel’, in Mormon termino- 


” Thus, at each General Conference of the Church in Utah, at Conferences of overseas 
Missions, and even sometimes at meetings of emigrant companies on board ship, there took 
place a ceremonial ‘sustaining’ of the whole hierarchy, rank by rank. But we have found no 
more than two or three examples of refusal to sustain any officer, except on the motion of a 
superior. 

A Quoted in N. Anderson, Desert Saints: The Mormon Frontier in Utah (Chicago, 1942), pp. 5-6. 

For convenient summaries, see M. R. Hunter, Brigham Young the Colonizer (Salt Lake 
City, 1940); two articles by P. A. M. Taylor, ‘Mormons and Gentiles on the Atlantic’, Utah 
Historical Quarterly, XXIV (1956), 195-214, and ‘The Mormon Crossing of the United States’, 
ibid. XXV (1957), 319-37; W. Mulder, Homeward to Zion: The Mormon Migration from Scandinavia 
(Minneapolis, 1957), and the summary in ‘Mormons from Scandinavia: A Shepherded Mi- 
gration’, Pacific Historical Review, XXIII (1954), 227-46. 

* Moroni Historical Record (unpublished, Church Historian’s Library, Salt Lake City) 
15 November and 22 December 1867. 
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logy) to go to southern Utah to raise semi-tropical crops. The group included 
not only farmers but dam-builders, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, millwrights, 
masons, Carpenters, surveyors, teachers, a tanner, a printer, and even an ex- 
sailor, whose task was to be that of supervising the scaffolding for the larger 
public buildings.! In 1862 a further company was ‘called’ to a ‘mission’ in 
southern Utah. Oliver B. Huntington, of Springville in Utah County, did 
not attend the General Conference at which the decision was taken. But friends, 
on their return, told him that he had been one of those selected. He received 
no official confirmation, either then or later, but he records in his diary that 
he immediately sold his land and presented himself at the appointed rendez- 
vous.2 


II 


The high price of imports, occasioned by freight charges, and the impossibility 
of long-distance exports, involved Utah in a chronic shortage of cash. It was 
this shortage that explains many of the expedients to which the Mormons were 
driven in their economic policy. Only a variety of experiments, aided by 
certain natural advantages, enabled solvency to be achieved. 

It was as an early step towards solving this problem that the Mormons 
exhorted immigrants to provide what were in effect free imports, by bringing 
with them on their journey many articles in excess of their personal needs. 
In 1848, a General Epistle written at Winter Quarters, Nebraska, whither 
Brigham Young had temporarily returned after founding Salt Lake City, 
requested immigrants from the British Mission to bring with them seeds, 
livestock, tools, textile machinery or models, farm implements, paper, mathe- 
matical instruments, technical books, and maps. Later Epistles added to 
the list glass, nails, paint, cotton yarn, dyestuffs, leather harness, cutlery, and 
locks. No one can say how much the converts brought, though certainly the 
scale of their baggage proved an embarrassment to those responsible for their 
transport. But in the context of Utah’s early poverty, an historian was perhaps 
justified in writing of immigrants’ goods: ‘They were as merchant trains of 
matchless worth ...’ 4 

Inevitably, these family contributions were goods of relatively small bulk. 
For anything larger, the Church had to plan, and as early as 1850 the first 
moves were made in what was to become a programme of industrialization, 
written about interminably in contemporary Mormon publications as ‘Home 
Manufactures’. The Church always had a large Public Works programme, 
employing several hundred carpenters, blacksmiths, painters, and teamsters. But 
three industries were encouraged through separate organizations: sugar, 
woollens, and iron. The effort made was great. Costly sugar-refining machinery 
was taken out from England in 1852, to work on the beet crop that was 
planned.5 In 1853, woollen machinery was also taken from England, and in 


1 L. J. Arrington, ‘The Mormon Cotton Mission in Southern Utah’, Pacific Historical Review, 
XXV (1956), 227-8. Poa 

2 Oliver B. Huntington Journal (W.P.A. Transcripts, Utah State Historical Society, Salt 
Lake City), II, 120. 

3 Millennial Star, X (15 March 1848), 85; XI (1 August 1849), 230; XV (18 June 1853), 


5; XVII (11 August 1855), 499. 
oe E. W. Tullidge, History of Salt Lake City (Salt Lake City, 1886), pp. 667-8. Doubtless 
Mormon immigrants also brought cash, but we can do no more than guess that the amount was 


small. 
5 Millennial Star, XIII (1 August 1851), 234; XIV (1 April 1852), 105. 
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later years more was purchased in the eastern United States. Iron began to be 
worked in southern Utah in 1852, and in the following year the Deseret Iron 
Company was incorporated.? To man these industries, skilled workers among 
the British converts were encouraged to migrate, not merely by exhortation 
but, as will be seen later, by financial aid. John Taylor in 1850 expressed what 
was hoped for: 

We will set the Welsh boys to get the ore in the mountains, and then set the 

Sheffield boys to work in fixing it up into tools.? 


When the Lord’s work was to be done, all resources were to be concentrated 
in Utah. Addressing a Special General Council in London in April 1852, 


Erastus Snow put it: 
... Well, we feel that Zion is our home, and that we are only pilgrims here, 
and we want to lay a foundation for our families and children in the place 
which God has appointed for the refuge of His people. Every particle of 
our means that we use in Babylon, is a loss to ourselves; and it is so much 
means expended upon Babylon that shall perish.* 


Yet, for all the effort expended, all the machinery and all the skilled labour 
assembled, the programme failed. In 1861, the hydraulic presses, destined 
for sugar, were being used to make linseed oil. The Census of 1870 recorded 
only 15 woollen mills, employing 106 people. The Census did not mention iron, 
and certainly as late as 1859 citizens were being urged to collect scrap, and 
heavily-ironed waggons were being bought from the United States Army for 
the needed metal.5 Detailed mismanagement may have played some part in 
the failure. More important was the difficulty of concentrating at key points 
the supply of skilled labour. There was no shortage of skilled men in the immi- 
gration. But each new settlement was assigned its quota of craftsmen, which 
scattered the specialists. Moreover, the new arrivals seem to have desired 
to settle on land, and exhortations, and threats of direction of labour by the 
Bishops, were for once ineffective. It was not of course the immigrants’ choice 
alone. Utah’s needs demanded that most people, whatever their original 
occupation, should go to work at once on the difficult task of raising crops.® 


1 Ibid. XV (23 April 1853), 265; Tullidge, op.cit. pp. 382, 666-8, and biographical section 
pp. 69-71. In the Utah State Historical Society are letters from Brigham Young to Horace 
S. Eldredge, who acted as purchasing agent in the eastern United States; the letter dated 
20 October 1858 ends: ‘Remember always that you are not to run us into debt’. 

2 Utah Acts, Resolutions and Memorials, pp. 235-7, 399-400. 

3 Millennial Star, XII (1 December 1850), 359. 

4 Ibid. XIV (29 May 18532), 210. 

5 Fournal of Discourses, 1X, 28; Ninth Census of the U.S. III, 574-5, 596-7, 630-2; Millennial 
Star, XXI (7 May 1859), 303-4; the waggons had hauled Army supplies from the East, were 
acquired at a low price, ‘and worked up into ploughs, etc.’ 

§ Policy statements are in Salt Lake Stake History (unpublished, Church Historian’s Libra- 
ry), 5 November 1848; Deseret News, 16 October 1852, 19 March 1853, and many advertise- 
ments for skilled workers; Journal of Discourses, X, 72-3; Millennial Star, XII (1 May 1850), 
133. The change of occupation among the British-born can be illustrated by comparing, 
for certain occupations, figures derived from the Passenger Lists of the Mormon ships (National 
Archives, Washington, D.C.) and the Church Shipping Books (unpublished, Church Historian’s 
Library )with those in the Ninth Census, the first in which occupation groups are divided by 
national origins. The trend proves to be the reverse of that in most European migration to 
the United States. Even from incomplete figures, it is certain that at least 1,214 British miners 
sailed as Mormon emigrants; but in 1870 only 158 were found in Utah. For metal workers of 
all kinds, the figures are 783 and 150; for all mining and industrial occupations combined, 
they are 3,281 and 1,650, and the latter figure included numerous workers on the recently 
completed railways. On the other hand, only 341 farmers and 189 farm labourers sailed, to 
whom may perhaps be added 176 ‘labourers’ from villages; in Utah in 1870 there were 2,433 
farmers and 908 farm workers of British birth. 
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The Mormons rejected any attempt to solve their balance of payments 
problem by developing gold mining. Not only was no such mining undertaken 
in Utah in the early years, but with a single exception Church members were 
discouraged from going to California and other nearby mining areas.! Against 
the possibility of their returning with portable wealth was set the likelihood 
that, in the atmosphere of a Gentile mining camp, they would lose their faith. 
At times, Church leaders spoke as if they thought that any great individual 
wealth would endanger both the individual soul and the social stability of 
Utah. They never hesitated to condemn gold rushes. During the winter of 
1848-9, when the temptation to leave the struggling new settlements for 
California was very strong, Brigham Young is reported to have spoken thus: 


Those who stop here and are faithful to God and His people will make more 
money and get richer than you who run after the gold of this world ... 
God has shown me that this is the spot to locate His people, and here is 
where they will prosper ... Then, brethren, plough your land, sow wheat, 
plant your potatoes ... It is your duty to preach the Gospel, gather Israel, 
pay your tithing and build temples. ...2 


Thus far, the difficulties raised by Utah’s isolation have been stressed. But that 
same geographical position conferred on the Mormons certain important 
advantages. Utah lay on or near the principal migration routes to the Pacific 
coast, and in the centre of a great mining area. The mining camps of the West 
were equally remote from the eastern United States, and only California had 
sea communications. As far, therefore, as Utah could produce an agricultural 
surplus, there was a ready market for short-distance exports. Flour and dried 
fruits were sent to Colorado after its gold rush of 1859, and to Montana and 
Idaho in the 1860’s. Nevada mining camps paid good prices throughout the 
1860’s for all the produce of southern Utah that could be spared. Cattle went 
to California, Nevada, Idaho, Montana, Colorado, and Wyoming during 
Utah’s first twenty years. In 1864 an emigrant saw waggons from Salt Lake 
City carrying potatoes to Montana for sale at the remarkable price of 28 cents 
a pound, payable in gold.? But the surplus did not always exist. In the sixties, 
the Church embarked upon a system of agricultural price-control, such were 
the dangers of food shortage, price fluctuations, and domination of the market 
by the exporting merchants.+ 

1 In the autumn of 1849, approximately 50 Mormons were ‘called’ in two groups to go to 
California to mine gold for the benefit of the Church. Most of them returned in 1850 without 
having made a success of their venture. See E. E. Campbell, ‘A History of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints in California, 1846-1946’ (unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, 
University of Southern California, 1952), chapters 2 and 3. R. P. Bieber, ‘California Gold 
Mania’, Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXV (1948-9), 13-15, gives examples of un- 
authorised departures for the goldfields in 1849 and 1850. 

2 Life of a Pioneer, being the Autobiography of James S. Brown (Salt Lake City, 1900), pp. 121-3. 
In Millennial Star, XII (15 April 1850), 119, is another declaration of the First Presidency: 
‘The true use for gold is for paving streets, covering houses, and making culinary dishes, and 
when the Saints shall have preached the Gospel, raised grain and built up cities enough, the 
Lord will open up the way for a supply of gold to the perfect satisfaction of His people.’ 

3 St. George Stake History (unpublished, Church Historian’s Library), 29 June 1868 ; 
Millennial Star, XXVIII (14 April 1866), 238; Covered Waggon Days ... Private Journal of Albert 
J. Dickson, ed. A. J. Dickson (Cleveland, Ohio, 1929), p. 165; M. G. Burlingame, The Montana 
Frontier (Helena, Montana, 1942), p. 338. Further, one very important windfall came to the 


Mormons: on the outbreak of the Civil War, the U.S. Army’s Camp Floyd was abandoned, 
and military stores estimated to have been worth four million dollars were sold to Mormons 


for $100,000—Tullidge, op.cit. p. 248. 
4 L. J. Arrington, ‘Agricultural Price Control in Pioneer Utah’, Agricultural History, XXX 


(1956), 104-13. 
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The Mormons profited also from the needs, and the misfortunes, of Western 
travellers. Migration to Oregon and California, freight and mail services, the 
transcontinental telegraph, the first transcontinental railway, all came within 
the sphere of Mormon influence. Mormons sold food or fresh animals to 
emigrants, to the Army, to freight trains and stage services, for Utah was the 
one source of supply on the trail. It was the one source of labour too, and 
Mormons did freighting and repair work, and helped construct the telegraph 
and the Union Pacific and Central Pacific railway. All this brought in a 
substantial revenue; thus, in 1860-1 the Church’s profit on a contract to 
construct the telegraph line was $11,000 in gold.! The Mormons controlled 
ferries across the Green, Bear, and Weber rivers and, for a time, across the 
upper North Platte. In cash, provisions, or livestock, tolls from travellers made 
up a further large sum, at such rates as three or four dollars for a waggon, 50 
cents for an ox, horse, or mule, and 25 cents for a sheep, pig, or goat.? Very 
often, too, alarmed by the slowness of their journey, these travellers lightened 
their loads and, if they did not abandon furniture, clothing and equipment 
on the trail, they sold such articles, as well as waggons and tired livestock, to 
Mormons at sacrifice prices.? 

It is doubtful whether all these invisible exports did more than barely cover 
the cost of essential imports. The shortage of cash in Utah was commented 
on by Mormons and Gentiles alike. Within the Territory, this occasioned no 
extreme hardship, because of the manner in which the Church Tithing Offices 
facilitated barter.4 On three occasions the Mormons resorted to a local 
currency, but each time on only a small scale. In 1848-51, gold dust brought by 
Mormons from California was minted to make gold pieces up to a possible 
total of $70,000. During the same period, handwritten notes of various de- 
nominations also circulated, but all were retired by 1851. About $75,000 in 
paper currency was issued in 1858, during the ‘Utah War’, and more coin 
was minted in 1860. But all the evidence suggests that the coin, at least, was 
soon drained away in external trade.® For most internal transactions during 


1 Tullidge, op.cit. p. 674; for services to freight companies in 1863, Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine 
(New York), XLIV, 23-6, 30-1, 42-3; for services to the Army, L. H. Creer, Utah and the 
Nation (Seattle, Washington, 1929), pp. 159-60; on the railway, I. Sorenson, Mendon Historical 
Record, Book A (unpublished, Church Historian’s Library), pp. 1-4; for the telegraph, L. J. 
Arrington, “The Deseret Telegraph, A Church-owned Public Utility’, Journal of Economic 
History, XI (1951), 118. 

2 These are tolls prescribed in grants of ferry-rights to Utah citizens, Utah Acts, Resolutions 
and Memorials, pp. 237-8, and see also pp. 243-7, 267-8, 281-6; D. L. Morgan, The State of 
Deseret (Salt Lake City, 1940, being Volume VIII of Utah Historical Quarterly), pp. 106, 195-200, 
207-6, 218; William Empey, 1847 Diary (W. P. A. Transcripts, Utah State Historical 
Society) spay 

3 Salt Lake Stake History, 31 July 1850, mentions waggons and carriages being sold at one- 
fifth their original cost. For the background, see P. A. M. Taylor, ‘Emigrants’ Problems in 
Crossing the West, 1830-70’, University of Birmingham Historical Journal, V (1955), esp. 9O-1. 

4 L. J. Arrington, ‘The Mormon Tithing House: A Frontier Business Institution’, Business 
History Review, XXVIII (1954), 24-58. The local tithing house was not only the place where a 
Mormon paid in what was due to the Church. He could use it as a general store, handing in a 
surplus of one commodity and drawing out another. He could pay in goods and receive an 
order which could be used for the benefit of a relative elsewhere in Utah. He could use such 
an order for paying local labour. There circulated also scrip of the General Tithing Office 
a Salt Lake City, which was used, for example, to pay labour on the Deseret Telegraph in 
1871. 

° L. J. Arrington, ‘Coin and Currency in Early Utah’ and ‘Mormon Finance and the Utah 
War’, Utah Historical Quarterly, XX (1952), 57-75, 219-37. The gold dust came principally 
from returning members of the Mormon Battalion, enlisted for service in the Mexican War 
and demobilized in California just before gold was discovered there. i 
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the first generation, barter was the rule. The first issue of Deseret News carried 
the notice: ‘Wanted, at our office, wheat, cornmeal, butter, cheese, tallow, 
and pork in exchange for the News’, and as late as 1859 the paper was still 
trying to establish the rule that one-third of its subscriptions must be paid in 
cash.! Wages were paid in kind, and some critics alleged the existence of abuses 
similar to those of ‘truck’ in nineteenth-century Britain.2 Taxes were sometimes 
paid in the same fashion, for in 1869, in Washington County, the value of 
molasses for that purpose was fixed at $1-25 a gallon, of corn at $1 50 a bushel, 
and of wheat at $2-50.3 Similarly, Tithing involved labour or produce far 
more often than cash. The produce was stored in Church tithing houses, from 
which Church employees and the poor might be supplied, while labour was 
contributed to a variety of projects of public importances. In one representative 
valley, cash tithing during the period 1863~70 was less than three-tenths of 
one per cent of total tithing receipts; that is, $11,786 out of a total of $428,732. 
Even in 1868, when cash was plentiful because of railway construction con- 
tracts, cash receipts were only $25,114 out of total tithing of $143,373 paid 
into the General Tithing Office.4 


III 


Such expedients, however, were of no value for external purposes, in particular, 
for assistance to immigration from Europe. Yet such immigration was a central 
aim of the Church, and financial assistance soon proved to be imperative. 
The cost of migration to Utah was necessarily high, and while large-scale 
organization resulted in certain economies, these were offset by rises in price 
in one sector or another of the route. In 1848-9, the sea journey from Liverpool 
to New Orleans cost about £3.10-0; then came a journey by river steamboat 
to the outfitting centre on the Missouri, at a cost of about 30 shillings; a waggon 
and team of oxen for the overland crossing cost another £40, though this would 
be shared by several people. To this should be added the cost of utensils on 
shipboard, of supplementary food at sea, and of all food within the United 
States. Scarcely had the route to Salt Lake City been established when the 
California gold rush suddenly increased demand for all the necessities of 
Western travel. The price of waggon and team rose to £50 by 1855 and, with 
further gold rushes and the Civil War currency changes, to £60 in 1860 and 
£75 in 1868.° In 1855, the total cost, to Mormons travelling in large companies, 
was £15 or £16 a head. In that year, the decision was taken to abandon the 
all-water route via New Orleans in favour of one further north via the Atlantic 
ports, and from 1859 this was invariably an all-rail route from New York to 
the frontier; the cost was £3, though greater speed cut down the amount of 
food needed. From 1868, Mormon immigrants crossed the Atlantic by steam 
instead of sail, and this at once added £2 to the cost. Lastly, in the late sixties 
the railway advanced beyond the Missouri, so that Mormons were able to 


1 J. C. Alter, Early Utah Journalism (Salt Lake City, 1938), pp. 280-300. 

2 Burton, of.cit. p. 286; Tullidge, op.cit. pp. 382-3; W. Chandless, A Visit to Salt Lake ... 
(1857), pp- 214-23; H. H. Bancroft, History of Utah (San Francisco, 1890), pp. 290-2, 578, 
763-4. 

3 St. George Stake History, 30 October 1869. 

4 Cache Valley Ward Tithing Ledger, 1860-86 (unpublished, Cache Stakehouse Vault, 
Logan, Utah); Church Auditor’s Report in William Clayton Letterpress Copybook (unpublish- 
ed, Utah State Historical Society), p. 161. 

5 Figures on costs can be found at least annually in the instructions to emigrants printed in 
Millennial Star. 
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travel to Ogden in 1869 and Salt Lake City the following year. The elaborate 
and costly outfitting at the frontier was now unnecessary, and, despite the 
other factors mentioned, the total cost in 1870 was still £16. The Mormons 
typically migrated in families, and even for a man, wife, and three children 
—and many of the families were far larger—the total cost would have to be 
multiplied by 34 or 4.1 

Such costs were a formidable burden on those members of the working and 
lower middle classes to whom Mormonism made its successful appeal. In the 
first fifteen years of the migration, nearly 20,000 people paid for their own 
passage, or were helped by their friends, though the earliest of these went only 
as far as Nauvoo, Illinois.2 In other words, with migration a religious duty, 
all converts who had the means crossed the Atlantic. By 1855, membership 
in the British Mission was already falling off from the 1851 peak of nearly 33,000 
as conversions failed to keep pace with emigration, desertion, excommunication 
and death. An increasing proportion, therefore, of the members left in the 
Mission were poor. Reports from the Conferences, into which the Mission was 
divided, speak of members as domestic servants, as seamen’s wives or widows, 
as weavers, shoemakers, miners, farm-workers, or as unemployed.? In the 
Norwich Conference in 1858, only half-a-dozen earned more than £1 a week. 
Three years later, from the South District (three Conferences comprising 
Wiltshire, Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall), came the report that ‘hundreds 
will never be able to emigrate by their own means, for their circumstances are 
such that they can barely exist, to say nothing of living .... Their clothes are 
in pawn, their house-rent unpaid, and their provision-shop accounts in- 
creasing’.4 In Lancashire, the American Civil War produced such a depression 
that ‘many of the Saints have had to use what they had saved to emigrate with, 
to keep them alive’.> In 1870, an advance of £2 in the fare to Utah ‘has quite 
a crippling effect on large families’ in the Kent Conference.§ 

In overcoming the obstacle of members’ poverty, two methods which were 
influential in the nineteenth century were closed to the Mormons. Several 
hundred thousand people in the 1840’s and 1850’s were assisted to emigrate 
to Australia, from a government fund derived from the sale of colonial lands. 
But in Utah there were no such land sales. Had Utah been within the organised 
public domain, the revenues would have accrued to the Federal Government. 
But being so far beyond the main American frontier, Utah remained for years 
outside the scope of official survey. Hence the Mormons were free to make their 
own property arrangements, though whether these would retain the force of 
law when survey overtook them remained for many years in doubt. The Church 

1 The reduction for children varied from year to year; infants travelled free. Usually, 100 
pounds of baggage were allowed free to each emigrant. 

2 Examples of financial aid from individuals in Britain or visiting members from Utah are 
in Millennial Star, XXVIII (26 May 1866), 797; XXX (7 March 1868), 158; in A. Jenson, 
Latter-day Saints’ Biographical Encyclopedia (4 vols. Salt Lake City, 1901-36), I, 415, II, 186-7, 
651-3; and in Autobiography of Christopher Layton, ed. J. Q. Cannon (Salt Lake City, rgrr), 
ae Figures for total emigration are in yearly or half-yearly statistical reports in Millennial 

3 Millennial Star, XXII (24 March 1860), 186, which also mentions the effects of strikes 
and lock-outs; XXIII (11 May 1861), 302; XXVIII (29 September 1866), 622. 

4 Ibid. XX (30 October 1858), 703; XXIII (2 March 1861), 141. 

5 Ibid. XXIV (15 March 1862), 174. 

6 Ibid. XXXII (2 August 1870), 492. An individual example of the effects of poverty may 
be given. James Nibley, a Scottish miner with a very large family, saved for eleven years before 
emigrating as a Mormon. Even then, he had to work for several years more in Rhode Island 
before being able to complete his journey to Utah. Jenson, op.cit. III1, 766-9; we owe this 
reference to Elder Preston W. Nibley of Salt Lake City, a descendant. 
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began by apportioning small and equal blocks of land around Salt Lake City 
to each family. This served as a model for the whole of Utah, and sales occurred 
only when the original settlers disposed of land to newcomers, when no revenue 
accrued to the Church.! A second, though this time an individual and not a 
government method, was the migration of one member of a family, who would 
earn and save in the United States until he could send back cash or prepaid 
tickets to those left behind. This the Mormons rejected because of their desire 
to preserve family solidarity and continuing Church membership. In their 
publications they made their objections very clear. In practice, their migration 
shows every evidence that these principles were maintained, for there is a very 
remarkable balance between the sexes, and distribution among age groups is 
found to be very much that of a normal community, not only in a total of 
thousands of migrants, but in most single shiploads.2 

It was in the face of these difficulties that the Mormons launched a series of 
experiments in financial assistance to the migration of European converts. 
The first plan to produce any measure of success was that of the Perpetual 
Emigrating Fund Company, set up at a Special Conference in September 1849. 
Its principle was to solicit donations from Church members in Britain and 
Utah; to use the resulting funds in part for assisted Atlantic passages and in 
part for buying cattle and waggons at the frontier; to employ these latter with 
the immigrant companies, to sell them on arrival in Utah, and to re-invest the 
proceeds in more cattle and waggons for the next year’s use. This was to 
continue until all the foreign Saints had been ‘gathered’. Those to be assisted 
were men with special skills judged by the authorities to be useful in Utah; 
people designated by friends or relatives in Utah who made donations; and, 
in general, ‘the worthy poor’ in the various Conferences. All these people 
signed an agreement promising to repay the money granted, by labour or 
otherwise, after their arrival in Utah.? Under this plan, more than 4,500 Mor- 
mons sailed during the years 1852-5, a quarter of them nominated from Utah, 
while about 1,000 received small grants to supplement their own resources. 
But after 1856 the Fund ceased to operate in the manner described. A handful 
of people were still described as ‘P.E.F. emigrants’, but in the main the Com- 
pany became simply an organizing body, while the financial techniques were 


1 The fullest account is in F. Y. Fox, “The Mormon Land System: A Study of the Settlement 
and Utilization of Land under the Direction of the Mormon Church’ (unpublished Ph. D. 
dissertation, Northwestern University, 1932). 

2 Millennial Star, XXIV (8 March 1862), 149-50, is typical; X XIX (21 December 1867), 
810, is an exception, for the year was one in which the Church found itself unable to offer 
financial aid; X (15 September 1848), 284, insists that no man shall go to Utah alone, but 
permits him to go to the eastern United States if the President of his Conference satisfies himself 
that his wife consents. Among the 19,017 persons in the Passenger Lists consulted, the sexes are 
balanced to a remarkable degree: in the age-group 15-40 are 5,005 males and 5,014 females. 
Only on board two ships, the Underwriter in 1861 and the Constitution in 1868, is there a sub- 
stantial excess of females. The family character of the migration is shown further by the presence 
of 30-93% of children, and of 15-82% of people over 40. The effect on Utah wes striking. 
In 1850, after barely three years of settlement, Utah had 46-87% females, and 43:22% children. 
In the same year, California had 7:58% females and 6.46% children, and even Oregon had 
only 37°88% females and 40-54% children. The Utah figure resembled that of the much older 

iti Texas or Missouri. 

ak tras ae pp. 102-3, 187-90 (documents on organization); Millennial Star, XII 
(15 April 1850), 120-1, states general principles; XIV (15 February 1852), 58, states selection 
policy; XVIII (12 January 1856), 26, prints a repayment agreement. See also G. O. Larson, 
‘Story of the Perpetual Emigration Fund’, Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XVIII (1931), 
184-94. The Fund was aided by legislative grants of the proceeds from certain types of un- 
claimed property, and from a 10% levy on ferry-tolls; see Morgan, op.cit. pp. 76-7, 226-7, 
and Utah Acts, Resolutions and Memorials, pp. 167, 237-8, 247-8, 266-7. 
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changed. The scheme had failed for three reasons to measure up to early hopes. 
The Saints were too poor, at any rate in cash, to make satisfactory donations. 
There was no market, producing cash, for teams in Utah. Even those who 
made an effort at repayment could contribute only labour, which again 
produced no cash for external use. 

The Church tried to reduce costs. It was always recognized that an inter- 
rupted journey might lead to apostasy among converts exposed to the temp- 
tations of the eastern United States. But increasingly it was found necessary 
to permit such emigration by stages, when the converts and their families had 
means enough to reach the Atlantic seaboard, or perhaps St. Louis, but not 
Utah. Typically, the Church then hastened to set up its organization in such 
places, so that immigrants should have every help in remaining faithful. In 
other words, in times of financial stringency, ‘States Emigration’, as it was 
called, received a reluctant blessing. In better times, it was condemned. In 
1855, probably nearly 2,000 of the immigrants remained in the eastern United 
States; in 1856 a similar number; in 1859-60 about 1,400. These were the peak 
years. Then, in the sixties, the pattern changed again. Any cessation of Church 
aid now resulted in a sharp reduction of immigration as a whole, rather than 
in an increase in ‘States Emigration’. The converts were too poor to leave their 
homes unless fully subsidized.! 

At the same time, an attempt was made to reduce the cost of the western- 
most section of the journey to Utah. In the Sixth General Epistle, published 
in Britain early in 1852, Brigham Young pointed out that many of the Forty- 
niners had crossed the West without waggons, and suggested that Mormons, 
inspired by higher motives, could do the same. This was the origin of the 
Handcart plan.2 What Young omitted to add was that the Forty-niners had 
been very commonly small groups of able-bodied men, whereas Mormon 
companies were large groups of people of both sexes and all ages. Although 
some preparations were made in that year, it was not until 1856 that the first 
handcart companies set out. The plan was for the converts to go as far as lowa 
City by rail or river, take over the handcarts that had been contracted for, 
advance to the Missouri, and there take on their full load for the Plains. It was 
assumed that, with only a few waggons to carry the heavier stores, an early 
start would be possible, without the usual delay incurred in waiting for the 
growth of grass, after the winter, sufficient for large numbers of oxen. It was 
assumed too that a good speed would be made. But plans were made for help to 
be sent eastward along the trail from Utah. The whole scheme, essentially 
one for reducing costs, was launched amid enthusiastic propaganda. One 
writer asserted: 

The Saints have a right to expect that but few if any will be disabled from 

travelling through sickness after starting, for the Lord has promised, through 

His Prophet Brigham, that ‘there will be none sick in a little time after they 

get started, but will continue to get stronger and stronger’ ... The Lord, 

through His Prophet, says to the poor, ‘let them come on foot, with hand- 


carts or wheelbarrows, let them gird up their loins and walk through, and 
nothing shall hinder them’.3 


1 Favourable references to States Emigration are in Millennial Star, X (1 February 1848), 
41-2; XII (1 July 1850), 196; XVII (13 January 1855), 27; XXI (10 December 1859), 797, 
which, however, urges people with good jobs in Britain to stay at home until they have saved 
the whole fare to Utah. 

* oe NIV (15 January 1852), 23-4; and for technical arguments, XVII (22 December 
1855), 810-11. 
® Ibid. XVIII (23 February 1856), 124-5. 
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Another proclaimed: “The Lord can rain manna on the plains of America just 
as easily as He did on the deserts of Arabia’.! In 1856, three companies got 
through to Utah without serious loss, though with hardships distinctly greater 
than the Church leaders had suggested. The fourth and fifth, as is well known, 
suffered exceptionally heavy casualties.? Yet after this disaster, the experimentwas 
tried again, though on a smaller scale. In 1857, 1859, and 1860, the companies 
met with no mishap. Altogether, about 3,500 people used the handcart method. 

‘Experiment’, indeed, is a word that has to be used often in describing 
Mormon immigration practice. Sometimes, local difficulties were overcome 
by improvisation, as when collections on board ship provided for the westward 
journey of the poorest passengers.3 Economies were found possible, in the form 
of long-term contracts at the frontier for cattle, supplies, and ferry-tolls, and of 
bulk contracts year by year for travel on the railways.4 In 1857, there was in- 
stituted in the British Mission a savings scheme, known first as the Penny 
Fund and later as the Individual Emigrating Account. A large organization 
was built up, with regular bookkeeping and twice-yearly audits, while Millen- 
nal Star contained a large volume of propaganda.> Yet with all these varied 
methods, the basic difficulty persisted, and in 1860 Brigham Young exclaimed 
bitterly: “At times it seems as though all hell and earth are combined to keep 
money out of my hands’.6 

It was in that very year that a plan was inaugurated which for the first time 
enabled the resources of Utah to be applied on a large scale to assist immigra- 
tion. This was the ‘Church Team’ system. As early as 1848, relief expeditions 
had gone east from Utah to aid the companies, and this had been especially 
true in 1856. But these were expeditions over relatively short distances. In 
1859, a freight train with mule teams for the first time went from Utah to the 
Missouri and back in one season. The Church authorities at once saw the 
implications of this success. Teams with supplies could now be sent to the 
frontier, immigrants could be brought back the same summer, and instead of 
painfully searching for cash, the Mormons could mobilize resources in kind 
through the Tithing system. In 1860, Brigham Young explained: 


It now costs in cash nearly as much for their teams, waggons, handcarts, 
cooking utensils, provisions, &c., for their journey across the Plains, as it 
does to transport them to the frontiers.’ 


Under the new arrangement, Utah’s abundant cattle and, in some years, 
abundant flour, could be put to work. In 1861, 200 waggons were sent; in 
1862, 262; in 1863, 384; in 1864, 170; in 1866, 397; in 1868, 543; while in 


1 Ibid. XVIII (1 March 1856), 138. 

2 ‘Brief Record of the First Handcart Company’, Utah Genealogical and Historical Magazine, 
XVII (1926), 247-9; XVIII (1927), 17-21, 49-56. See also ‘Journal of Archer Walters’, 
Improvement Era (Salt Lake City), XXXIX (1936), 612, 635-6, 764; XL (1937), 43, 112, 
154-5, 253; Millennial Star, XVIII (2 August 1856), 489; XVIII (20 December 1856), 812; 
‘John Chislett’s Narrative’, in T. B. H. Stenhouse, The Rocky Mountain Saints (New York, 1873), 
pp. 312-38. The hardships experienced by even the most successful handcart companies of 
later years may be seen in Journal History of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
(unpublished, Church Historian’s Library), 13 September 1857, 4 September 1859. 

3 Millennial Star, XVII (3 March 1855), 142; XXVI (23 July 1864), 477-8. 

4 Ibid. XV (30 April 1853), 282; XVIII (24 May 1856), 261; XXV (27 June 1863), 413. 
There are many other examples. 

5 [bid. XIX (31 January 1857), 69; XX (9 January 1858), 26-7; XXI (25 June 1859), 
416-8; XXIV (20 September 1862), 604; XXIV (29 November 1862), 762-3; XXV (24 
January 1863), 49-51. 

6 Fournal of Discourses, VIII, 201. 

7 Ibid. VIII, 192. 
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1865 and 1867 no teams were sent. In addition to provisions for teamsters and 
guards, the waggons carried flour, 70 or even 100 tons 1n a year. Some of this 
was cached on the trail, under guard, for use on the return journey. Some was 
taken all the way and used as rations for the immigrants at the very start of 
their westward crossing. Some was bartered at the frontier for provisions, or 
was used to pay ferry-tolls.1 Including 1868, when the teams needed to go no 
further than the western border of Nebraska (because of the advance of the 
railway), some 16,000 immigrants used the Church Teams, in the ratio of 
about two British to one Scandinavian. From time to time, some teams were 
also used to bring machinery and supplies to Utah. 

Because of its success, the system merits careful description. All contributions 
from Mormons in Utah were credited to their tithing, according to a scale 
publicly announced; but they had to make new contributions, for the Bishops 
were forbidden to use goods already deposited in the tithing houses.” Once 
the total scale of the year’s Teams had been decided by the First Presidency, 
the Presiding Bishop handed down to the Stakes (the largest unit of the Church 
in Utah) the quotas demanded of them. Thus, in 1863, St. George Stake was 
asked for 55 teams, each with teamster; four mounted and armed guards: 
stores for these men for the round trip; and 1,000 pounds of flour in each 
waggon. A rendezvous was fixed and a captain appointed.? The High Councils 
of the Stakes then fixed the quota for each Ward. In 1864, in St. George Stake, 
St. George Ward sent eight teams, Washington and Grafton five each, ‘Toquer- 
ville four, Clover Valley and Harmony two each, Berry Valley and Santa Clara 
one each.4 Last came the demands on individuals. At Springville in 1868 a 
meeting was held at the Bishop’s house—it is not stated who attended—and a 
contribution was assigned to every Church member. Then the Teachers (who 
served as liaison between the Bishop and the members in each block) were 
sent from house to house, and reported back whether householders would 
‘respond to the call’. Some pleaded poverty, some offered alternatives to what 
had been assigned them, but gradually the quota was built up, by negotiation 
backed by the pressure of authority. For teamsters’ outfits, three merchants 
were assessed $100, $50, and $25 worth of goods, ‘and most vigorous protests 
are entered by these merchants against the large assessments’.® At Harmony, 
in 1863, the business was all transacted at a general meeting. Members offered 
their contributions to make up the quota. Some contributed a waggon, cattle, 
or service as teamster; some only a keg, a gun, or a whip; while ‘Sister Susan 
Hill made a mat and pillow, a night cap, furnished a plate, spoon, cup, needles 
and thread, and presented them to George Woolsey as part of his outfit’. At a 
second meeting, the men going with the teams ‘were sustained by vote to make 
this trip, and were formally blessed and set apart for this mission’.6 


1 The figures and many other details are in A. Jenson, Church Chronology (2nd. ed. Salt Lake 
City, 1899), pp. 65-78; B. H. Roberts, A Comprehensive History of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints: Century I (6 vols. Salt Lake City, 1930), V, 1og—10; 1866 and 1868 Emi- 
gration ‘Team Accounts (unpublished, Church Historian’s Library); A. Jenson, ‘Latter-day 
Saints’ Emigration from Wyoming, Nebraska, 1864-1866’, Nebraska History Magazine, XVII 
(1936), 113-27. Cache Stake History (unpublished, Church Historian’s Library), 20 April 
1863, has examples of official inspection of teams. Journal History, 23 September 1861, 23 Sep- 
tember 1862, 12 September 1863, has examples of storage of flour on the trail. 

2 St. George Stake History, 3 March 1864. 

3 Ibid. 15 March 1863. 

4 Ibid. 31 December 1864. See also ibid. 30 May 1868; Salt Lake Stake History, 22 April 
1861; Cache Stake History, 25 April 1866. 

° D. C. Johnson, History of Springville (Springville, Utah, 1900), p. 78. 

8 “Minutes of Harmony Ward’, in W. R. Palmer, “The Pioneering Mormon’, Improvement 
Era, XLV (1942), 540. 
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By 1870, the worst of Utah’s economic difficulties seemed to be over. Yet the 
economic situation was very different from what had been planned during the 
previous twenty years. The Territory was, indeed, producing an agricultural 
surplus for short-distance export. Settlements had spread from the original 
central valleys throughout the habitable areas of Utah and into Idaho, 
Nevada, and Arizona. In the sixties, the settlements had been more firmly 
integrated than ever before by the Deseret Telegraph, constructed under 
Church direction by methods very like those employed in building up the 
Church Teams.! The immigrants who had arrived from Europe had spread 
from Salt Lake City to all parts, often as a result of being met by friends or 
relatives, but sometimes by direction of the Bishops.2 Yet the Ninth Census 
showed that industry was still on a very small scale; that, whatever their 
previous occupations, most settlers were farmers; and that Utah was over- 
whelmingly an area of small farms, irrigated by using water which collected 
in the canyon streams after the mountain snow had melted. 

In 1870, it might be thought that in another sense economic difficulties had 
been solved, for Salt Lake City was joined to the main line of the Union Pacific 
completed in the previous year. The Church Teams could be replaced by a 
simple all-steam route from Liverpool, via New York and Chicago, to Utah, 
and the technical problems of ‘gathering’ were largely at an end. Yet such was 
the predominance of social and religious considerations over economic in the 
Church’s thinking, that the end of Utah’s isolation was viewed as a threat 
rather than a benefit, and the relative prosperity of Utah made this view all 
the easier to hold. 

The ending of isolation was viewed as little less than a revolution. Even with 
the railway, Utah’s farm surplus would never be able to compete in the eastern 
United States with the produce of the prairies, for Utah’s was a high-cost 
agriculture. But the States of the Middle West, with virgin soil, smooth terrain, 
and ample rainfall, might be capable of producing cheaply enough to offset 
the high freight-rates and compete in Utah’s home market. The rapidly grow- 
ing large-scale industry of the North-East might be able to flood Utah with 
manufactures. Either development meant a threat to the full employment 
of the population of mixed skills which had been assembled in Utah for the 
Mormons’ special purposes. Further, the coming of the railway would probably 
lead to a boom in mining. Hence, Utah might be flooded with Gentile capital 
and Gentile workers, and the sober Mormon way of life, directed by the Church, 
would be replaced by the turbulence and vice of a gold rush. 


1 Communications were so much improved that in the last years of his life Brigham Young 
was able to make St. George, in the extreme southwest of Utah, a regular winter capital. 

2 Deseret News, 6 July 1854; Millennial Star, XVII (27 January 1855), 61; XXVI (20 February 
1864), 122; XXXI (18 September 1869), 613; W. H. Dixon, New America (2 vols. 1867), I, 
252-3; Hunter, op.cit. pp. 229-30. Friends and relatives were sometimes aided by the publi- 
cation of the nominal roll of a company approaching Salt Lake City; for example, Deseret News, 
12 September 1855, 15 October 1856, 24 September 1862, 26 August 1864. — 

3 The average farm had only 30 acres in 1870. See C. H. Brough, Irrigation in Utah (Balti- 
more, 1898) and, for the communal effort involved in irrigation, B. DeVoto, ‘Jonathan Dyer, 
Frontiersman’, Harper’s Magazine (1933), pp- 491-501. Early laws granting timber and water 
rights always recognized the overriding claims of irrigation—Morgan, op.cit. p. 200. A summary 
of occupations in 1870 is in Ninth Census of the U.S. 1, 7593 contradictions between these and 
other figures in the Census are too small to affect the generalization. 

4 What follows is based on L. J. Arrington, ‘The Transcontinental Railroad and Mormon 


Economic Policy’, Pacific Historical Review, XX (1951), 143-57- 
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The Church authorities could see the trend of events as early as 1867. In 
that year, there began to meet at Salt Lake City a standing conference, under 
the name of ‘The School of the Prophets’, while branches were set up 1n the 
smaller cities. From the discussions which took place there, a new policy 
emerged, six aspects of which should be mentioned. First, Mormons under- 
took to work on the construction of the Union Pacific, and were even, for the 
first time, encouraged to work in mines: the first earned ready money, and both 
were expected to reduce the demand for Gentile labour in the Territory. 
Second, the Church organized the construction of branch railways within 
Utah, again to exclude Gentile enterprise. Partly for the same reason, com- 
panies were set up to manufacture furniture, agricultural equipment, soap, 
leather products, silks, and woollens; and in these, wage policies were worked 
out with the avowed intention of enabling the new organizations’ products to 
compete successfully with imports. From the same ferment of planning came 
projects for a revival of the United Order, the communitarian system of the 
early years of the Church, in the shape of settlements for particular forms of 
agricultural and industrial production. Fifth, there was set up a large Church- 
controlled wholesale institution in Salt Lake City, and cooperative retail 
establishments in each locality, which would channel all imports into Mormon 
hands, while Gentile merchants were to be boycotted. Last, in order that 
imports of consumer goods might not be so large as to cut into the community's 
fund for capital improvement, all Church members were asked to refrain from 
tea, coffee, liquor, and tobacco, and to wear simple clothing of local make.+ 

Space is lacking for any detailed account of the development of these 
defensive plans. In their original form, they had only a short-lived success. 
But most observers would agree that, in the face of inevitable economic contact 
with the United States as a whole, the Mormons succeeded in preserving much 
of the Church’s control and much of their characteristic way of life. They 
achieved this by methods which constitute one further example of that 
interplay of religious and economic aims which is found throughout Utah’s 
early history. It is that interplay which forms the unique interest of a study of 
the Mormon experiments, by which, in barren country and in extreme isolation, 
they worked out a vast colonizing enterprise and, from meagre resources, 
financed a great migration. 


Department of Extra-mural Studies, University of Birmingham. 
Utah State University af Agriculture and Applied Sciences. 


. Mormons had been advised, as early as 1833, that strong drink, tobacco, and such hot 
drinks as tea and coffee, were not good for man. In 1867, economic rather than moral grounds 
for abstinence were being stressed. Only late in the nineteenth century did such abstinence 
become a test of faith, and the ‘Word of Wisdom’, as the principle is called, is now a distinguish- 
ing feature of the Mormon Church. 
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THE MYCENAEAN TABLETS AND ECONOMIC HISTORY 
By L. R. PALMER 


opened a new chapter in the documentation of European peoples. Palace 

accounts of Mycenaean Greek potentates from the second millennium, 
however modest and fragmentary the recorded transactions are, cannot fail 
to interest historians and particularly economic historians. The publication of 
Ventris and Chadwick’s Documents in Mycenaean Greek provided a good oppor- 
tunity of summarizing the state of research as at July 1955. The difficulties 
facing interpreters are well known. The new texts are written in a script which 
is far from adequate as a means of representing Greek, and the dialect in 
question is some five to seven centuries older than any previously recorded. 
It will be evident that the task is one of great delicacy where agreement on 
interpretation could hardly be expected so short a time after the decipherment. 
What has been surprising was the almost immediate acceptance of the de- 
cipherment by the overwhelming majority of international specialist opinion, 
and further the large measure of unanimity reached in interpreting the texts. 

A survey by an outside observer which would assess the results so far 
reached and make them known to interested scholars in other fields was much 
to be welcomed. The necessary qualifications were an ability to follow the 
technical operations which led to the solutions generally agreed by the 
specialists concerned, and an avoidance of parti pris. On both these grounds 
the recent article | by M. Finley gives grounds for disquiet, and some comments 
from one who has worked in Mycenaean philology may be welcomed as a 
corrective. 

The tablets list goods and chattels of the usual categories: hundreds of 
women with their male and female children, livestock consisting mainly of 
sheep and goats with very few larger cattle, offerings of various kinds to 
deities, issues of bronze to bronze smiths, deliveries of miscellaneous products 
from tributary centres, arms and military equipment, and a long text which is 
an inventory of lavishly decorated household effects described in considerable 
detail. The only historical text of any importance is a series of tablets giving the 
dispositions of watchers guarding the coastal areas. 

Perhaps of the greatest interest to the economic historian are the important 
texts concerned with land holdings. It is fortunate that on this central topic a 
general measure of agreement has been reached by specialists. It appears that 
the King (wanax) and the ‘Army Leader’ (Jawagetas) had holdings called ‘cuts’ 
(temenos, a word which survived in later times with religious connotations). 
Apart from these holdings the larger amount of land is recorded in two sets 
of documents, each with its distinct terminology. In the first, individuals 
called literally ‘Men of the Telos’ (telestai) hold land designated ki-li-me-na 
ko-to-na, while the second set records transactions in which various individuals 
hold plots of ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na from the damos. The word common to both 
sets, ktoina, survived later only in the island of Rhodes, where, like temenos, the 
word had acquired religious connotations. Apart from this there are refer- 
ences in the tablets to what is apparently sacred land. 

1 Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd series. X (1957) [= MF 3 hereafter], 128-141. 
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It needs emphasizing that all this is common ground among those who have 
worked intensively in the field. Finley, who modestly admits his inability to 
read these new texts, has somehow derived the impression that the agreed 
interpretation depends on etymology and the inadmissible use of the obscure 
Homeric evidence.! Since he repeats this allegation to non-specialists, it 1s 
necessary to state that the above agreed picture has emerged entirely from the 
analysis of the relevant texts. The meaning of the key word ke-ke-me-na was 
deduced solely from the fact that it occurs exclusively with the phrase ‘from 
the damos’. The realisation that this was the perfect participle of the missing 
verb which lies behind the Greek participial formation koznos ‘common’ came 
later than this determination. The acceptance or rejection of the ‘etymological’ 
explanation in no way affects the above picture of the Mycenaean land system. 

It is in dealing with the damos texts that Finley’s report in my opinion 
becomes misleading on a topic of the greatest importance to readers of this 
journal. For reasons which will appear later Finley is reluctant to admit the 
existence of communally held land. He cannot go so far as to deny the identi- 
fication of da-mo as damos. Instead he writes: ‘the trouble is that in Homer demos 
already has three distinct meanings (none of them equivalent to ‘village’) and 
later Greek added three or four more. Although all these meanings have a 
connection, the selection of the correct one makes all the difference; if, indeed, 
any of them provides the proper sense for the tablets’.* It is disingenuous to 
exaggerate the semantic range of the Homeric demos. All the Homeric usages 
can be subsumed under the definition ‘land and the community attached to it’. 
In particular a ‘man of the demos’ is thrashed by Odysseus for venturing to 
raise his voice in an assembly. As Finley himself observes in his book on the 
Odyssey * apropos of this very passage: ‘Whatever the conflicts and cleavages 
among the noble households and families, they were always in accord that 
there could be no crossing of the great line which separated the aristoi from the 
many, the heroes from the non-heroes’. 

The early evidence leaves us no option but to conclude that damos when used 
as a label for a social class had a much more precise meaning than our ‘common 
people’. On Finley’s own showing they were a class with severely restricted 
rights. It is now that we come to one of the most disquieting features of Finley’s 
report. This is bluntly that he has failed to mention a vital piece of evidence 
bearing on the tenurial status of the damos. One of the documents 4 referring to 
ke-ke-me-na land contains the entry: ‘E-ri-ta the priestess holds, and makes 
solemn declaration, that it is an etonion which she holds for the god (or ‘‘which 
the god has’’), but the damos says she has an o-na-to of ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na (plur.)’ 
The expression ‘the damos says ..... * is sufficient to exclude all the territorial 
meanings of damos. The passage entitles us to go further. Not only are plots of 
land held ‘from the damos’, just as plots of ki-ti-me-na land are held from indi- 
vidual ¢elestai, but in this text the damos makes representations as a corporate 
body in disputing the tenurial status of land held by or on behalf of the god. 
This implies an organ to act as a mouthpiece and to defend its interests. The 
palace duly records the conflicting claims, and this must surely imply some 
instance of adjudication. The text will require closer examination elsewhere, 


| “Homer is not only not a reliable guide to the Mycenaean tablets; he is no guide at all,’ 
Historia, V1: 2 (1957), 159 [hereafter this article = MF 2]. 

2 MEF 3, 138. 
_ 3 The World of Odysseus [hereafter = MF 1], p. 118, on Iliad, I, 188-202. For later purposes 
it will be well to note Finley’s interpretation ‘.. man of the demos (i.e. commoner).’ 

4 Ep 704. 5-6. 
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especially its relation to an earlier draft, also fortunately preserved to us, where 
a tenant of the class called ko-to-no-o-ko (‘ktoina-holder’) makes the same 
affirmation against the priestess which in the later version is taken up by the 
damos. This brief sentence showing the demos as a land-granting, land-adminis- 
tering tenure-disputing body gives the coup-de-grace to Finley’s contention 
that there was no collectively-held land in Mycenaean Greece. Now that they 
are aware of this evidence readers of this journal will be able to judge for 
themselves the worth of Finley’s obscurantism as regards the word damos: 
To hit upon “‘village”’ or “‘collectivity”, even as a convention, is to introduce 
a very precise and far-reaching interpretation through the backdoor, and from 
everything I have said it will be clear why I cannot myself accept this defi- 
nition’. That the damos functions as a corporate body will now be clear. The 
only point at issue is to find some acceptable English equivalent. I myself should 
prefer to keep to the Greek word and to understand it (as Finley does) as 
referring to a lower social order distinct from the ‘heroic’ warrior class. How- 
ever, if Finley insists on an English equivalent, I am prepared to accept his 
own suggestion. Turning to the index of his book on the Odyssey I find 
“Demos; see Commons’. I would go even further with him. Apropos of the Old 
English word /folc-scaru in Beowulf he writes 1: ‘The word folc-scaru may be 
obscure but it surely means some common holding’. I am quite ready to adopt 
the same form of words as a definition of the damos land, especially in view of 
Finley’s own preferred rendering of damos as ‘commons’. 

Now that they are in fuller possession of the evidence, readers of the journal 
may well be wondering why Finley now professes so much uncertainty about 
the meaning of a very familiar Greek word which he elsewhere habitually 
renders as ‘commons’, and why it is that he finds himself in opposition to the 
united opinion of the experts in this new field of Greek studies. It needs to be 
emphasized that Finley’s views have been given due consideration by the 
group of scholars most closely concerned with the elucidation of the Linear B 
texts, but they have not won acceptance. It is right that the economic histori- 
ans to whom Finley’s report was primarily addressed should know something of 
the circumstances in which the debate was conducted. In this way they will be 
better able to form their own judgement. 

In 1954 Finley published the American edition of his stimulating book on 
the Odyssey in which he maintained ? that *... he (scil. Homer) knew where 
the Mycenaean civilisation flourished, and his heroes lived in great Bronze 
Age palaces unknown in Homer’s own times. And that is virtually all he knew 
about Mycenaean times.’ On no subject was Finley more insistent than on 
the complete rupture in social institutions. His views in particular on the 
subjects of property and tenure were more fully developed in a later paper 3 
which concluded with the words ‘The Homeric world was altogether post- 
Mycenaean ...’. Now a fundamentally opposing assessment of the Homeric 
evidence for Mycenaean land-tenure had long been known to scholars. In 
1885, William Ridgeway had argued with impressive scholarship the thesis 
that the Homeric world knew both the ‘open-field’ system of communal land- 
holding as well as individual holdings.4 No decision in this much disputed 
question could be reached because of the ambiguity of the Homeric references 
to this topic, introduced as they were casually in the course of the narrative. 


i MF 2, 153, n. 3. 

Ze ME 1,47. 

MF 2, 195. 

4 ‘The Homeric Land System’, Journal of Hellenic Studies, VI (1885), 319 ff. 
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The decipherment of the Linear B tablets brought about a transformation. 
Once an agreed interpretation had been reached by the experts, the question 
of the ‘Homeric’ system could be treated simply as a chapter in the history of 
scholarship. We now simply had to list the different proposed solutions and 
judge which approximated most closely to the system reflected in the Linear B 
tablets. There was no doubt that the palm had to be awarded to Ridgeway; 
the new evidence was fatal to Finley’s extreme views and to his strange prefer- 
ence for the system of the tenth and ninth centuries B.C., a period for which 
we know absolutely nothing about tenurial arrangements. Finley’s persistence 
in the face of the facts makes it necessary to discuss the topic im extenso in the 
appropriate place. But enough will have been said to make it plain that Finley 
appears before the readers of this journal not as an impartial rapporteur, but as 
one deeply committed to a view which not only is far from commanding the 
assent of Homeric scholars and Mycenologues, but is in the nature of things 
quite unprovable until he can produce similar documentary evidence from 
those truly dark centuries, the tenth and the ninth. 

Now that the positions of the contending parties are illuminated, and 
Finley’s attacks are seen as moves to defend his own seriously threatened 
position, it will be of some interest to study the arguments as controversial 
tactics. His first reaction to the new evidence was adumbrated in the appendix 
added to the English edition of his book,! in which he selected certain early 
pronouncements on the difficulties attatching to the interpretation of Linear B 
texts. This consideration is given early prominence in the article under 
discussion: ‘words often mean anything but what they seem to mean.’? Next we 
are reminded that ‘our understanding of Babylonian and Egyptian land tenure 

. remains very imperfect’.? All this leads to a long digression about Heichel- 
heim’s mistake in discussing fish dealings at Larsa.4 The reader is now softened 
up and well prepared for the argument that the damos is a legal fiction. Instead 
of this we simply find the agnosticism about the meaning of the Greek word 
damos and the omission of the most important piece of evidence. 

Now Finley extends his defensive agnosticism to the Hittites as well. ‘We 
scarcely begin to understand the Hittite system in general, its land regime in 
particular and the long history behind both’.® This remark must likewise be set 
in its controversial framework so that readers of this journal may be able to 
assess its true worth. 

I recall that pure analysis of the texts, without recourse to ‘etymology and 
comparative philology’, had established that the tablets record another species 
of land, distinct from the ke-ke-me-na land held from the damos: this is the ki- 
ti-me-na land held from individuals called ée-re-ta. It was in the effort to identify 
the last word that another methodology was used.§ The evident bipartition 
of the land (after the ‘cuts’ of the King and the ‘Army Leader’) recalled Hittite 
tenurial arrangments. This was a roughly contemporary society of Indo- 
European language, which, it is widely believed, was in close personal contact 
with the Mycenaean ‘Achaeans’. The philologist was assured from an authori- 
tative source that the comparison of institutions was a perfectly respectable 
procedure.! As an experiment the Hittite ‘village land’ was equated with the 
MF 1, 159-162. 

MF 3, 133. 

Ibid. 134. 

Ibid. 136-7. 

Ibid. 140, n. 3. 

Transactions of the Philological Society (1954), 37 et seq. 

On Finley’s own similar procedure apropos of demioergoi, see below. 
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Mycenaean damos land, and the Palace land of the LU ILKI (‘Man of the 
Feudal Service’) with the land of the te-re-ta. Now a working hypothesis can be 
judged only by its yield of acceptable solutions and here the demands were 
severe. The philologists on their side required an acceptable explanation of the 
technical term as a word which must conform to the strict requirements of 
established Greek word formation. The historians would insist that it must 
project a reasonable picture of society such as the comparative study of 
institutions might suggest. Dr Finley had kindly referred to me as the ‘domi- 
nating figure’ in the study of the Mycenaean social system. He may be assured 
that philologists as a breed are not easily dominated and the virtual unanimity 
now prevailing among specialists, as recorded in Documents, about the identific- 
ation of the word as telestas is some evidence that on their side at least the 
hypothesis satisfies the facts so far available. 

It was from a student of institutions who had specialized in ancient land- 
tenure that one might have expected a valuable criticism on the historical 
side of the hypothesis. It is here that Finley again displays a facile and barren 
agnosticism which may be first exposed by his treatment of the Hittite evidence. 
It must be emphasized that F. Sommer completely transformed the picture of 
Hittite tenurial arrangements by his demonstration ! that the LU GIS KU who 
hold village land were not ‘men of the weapon’ but ‘men of the tool’, a desig- 
nation for a wide range of ‘bourgeois’ professional men as well as craftsmen in 
the narrower sense. Since this fundamental study there has been virtual 
unanimity among Hittite specialists. The findings are lucidly summarized by 
Dr O. Gurney in his excellent book ‘The Hittites’: ‘the main difference between 
these two kinds of holdings is that the “‘liegeman”’ derives his title from the 
king, the “artisan”? from the local authority’.2 What is Finley’s atittude to 
these established facts which are in their broad outline so strikingly like the 
newly-revealed Mycenaean? One might have expected some deference in the 
face of the leading figures of contemporary Hittitology. Instead we observe a 
canny shake of the head: ‘... it is perhaps necessary to indicate that, although 
at least four translations of the Hittite laws have appeared in the present 
generation, the jurists among the Hittitologists are agreed that in the complete 
absence of Hittite private documents we scarcely begin to understand the 
Hittite system in general, its land regime in particular, and the long history 
behind both’.? This evades the only relevant point: does Finley question the 
facts and findings relating to the two kinds of holding summarized in the above 
-quoted sentence? It was this evidence that suggested the above experimental 
comparison, which yielded a solution to the philological puzzle. I emphasize 
‘philological’ deliberately because the immediate problem is to wring meaning 
from a set of texts in Mycenaean Greek. It was the Hittite comparison which 
led to the solution of te-re-ta as telestas, literally ‘a man of the telos (= burden)’, 
a term which contrasts with (pa-ro) da-mo. Some confirmation that the correct 
word had been found was the juxtaposition of telestas and damos in a triad of 
social terms attested from Elis, where they had doubtless acquired a new 
meaning in the thousand or so years which had elapsed. 

It was at this point that Finley found himself in a still more awkward 
dilemma. He now vigorously holds that terminological analysis cannot be 
used for reconstituting the history of an institution and that we do not really 
know the meaning of damos. Now Homer classifies certain professional experts 


1 For discussion and references see Trans. Phil. Soc. (1954), 41-45. 
“eb. LOS. 
3 MF 3g, 140, n. 3. 
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like carpenters and metal workers, soothsayers, bards, heralds and physicians 
as demioergoi. Apropos of this word Finley wrote:1 “Eumaeus, we remember, 
called these specialists demivergot, literally “‘those who work for the people sol a 
From the word .... it has been suggested that the demioergoi operated in a way 
well known among primitive and archaic groups, the Kabyle of Algiers, for 
instance’. In fairness it must be added that Finley is here echoing the communis 
opinio among classical scholars. Thus the relevant article in the Oxford Class- 
ical Dictionary begins: ‘DEMIURGOI ... “public workers” ...’ The most 
recent discussion of the problem makes the point that ‘this unanimity has been 
broken by Professor Palmer’s new theory’. (K. Murakawa in Historia, VI, 1957, 
p. 385). So I should make it clear that it is not the historians’ history to which 
I take exception but to their philology. The point at issue is the principle on 
which certain professional specialists were grouped together. The only clue 
we have is the word demioergot by which they are designated. Mr. Murakawa’s 
own attempt, like all others known to me, begins with an analysis of the word: 
‘Damos originally signified a division of the people and an area occupied by 
such a group’. Thus the crux of the matter is the meaning which can be as- 
cribed to the adjective damio- ‘pertaining to the damos’ in pre-Homeric times, 
since the widespread occurrence of the term and its great semantic range in 
the later Hellenic dialects makes it clear that we are dealing with a term of 
high antiquity. My objection to the historians’ interpretation of damio- as 
‘public’ is simply that this is anachronistic. The Homeric demos, as we have 
said, consisted of a lower order of society. No one is more insistent on this than 
Finley himself, who writes (MF 1, p. 153): ‘I cannot find a passage in which 
the demos did anything, let alone own anything, or manage anything’. Yet his 
interpretation of demioergot requires us to believe that the herald and the bard 
who sings in the king’s palace are doing demos work. Having insisted that the 
man of the demos is marked off from the warrior class he writes ‘the availability 
of the demiurgoi to the public, to the whole demos would explain the word well 
enough’. Here he is guilty of precisely the equivocation with which he charges 
the authors of Documents, and his own form of words may be turned against 
him: ‘to hit upon “‘public’? even as a convention is to re-introduce a very 
precise and far-reaching interpretation through the back door’. 

In my own analysis I had kept to the more precise meaning of the Homeric 
demos and supported the social institution which emerged by comparing a 
people much closer to Mycenae in space and time than a North African tribe. 

Now my interpretation involved the not very far-fetched assumption that 
damio- could mean ‘demos land’. This meaning was not attested in the texts 
then available, but by a great piece of good fortune after the appearance of my 
article a new Linear B text came to hand.? It was a brief land text which 
showed the word da-mi-jo in precisely the postulated technical sense. This is 
what drove Finley into the still more intransigent agnosticism to which he 
gives expression in the article under discussion. 

Scholars are thus faced with a choice of solutions. On the one hand they 
have the explanation of a word which involves a philological contradiction 
while the resultant institution is paralleled from the Kabyle of Algeria. The 
newer analysis credits damio- with the earliest meaning now actually attested, 
and the institutional parallel is sought in a contemporary Indo-European 
society with which the Mycenaean Greeks were likely to have been in contact. 
While the word damioergoi is not attested in the Linear B texts, the problem is 
relevant to their interpretation. We started with the dichotomy of the land into 

1 MF 1, 58. 2 PY Ea 803. 
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village and non-village in both the Hittite and the Mycenaean documents. 
Then as an experiment the Hittite system was used to elicit echoes from the 
accompanying syllabic groups in the Linear B texts. The validity of the 
hypothesis must be judged from the results obtained by this means. Of telestas 
I have already spoken. But now the Hittite parallel 1 also opens up the transpar- 
ent possibility of interpreting demioergot as ‘those who work demos land’. This 
possibility cannot be denied, and the only recourse open to those who would 
reject the working hypothesis is to assert that this possibility, like telestas, is due 
to pure chance. But it ought not to be forgotten that in another Indo-European 
society the Indo-Iranians, some representatives of whom were likewise in close 
contact with the Hittites, the growing ‘craftsman’ class was likewise ac- 
commodated in the third social order. The full tally of resemblances may be 
set forth for all to judge who will. The Greek system echoes the Hittite not 
only in the fundamental opposition, communal: non-communal, but in two 
of its technical terms with their respective relationships to the two chief modes 
of land tenure. What remains is a common-sense choice between the two 
alternatives of historical connectedness or pure chance resemblance. 

It will be now apparent why the word da-mi-jo is singled out for special 
agnostic treatment early in Finley’s article.? Now there will be every sympathy 
for a scholar who vigorously defends a thesis, however hopeless the struggle 
may now appear. One may feel that in a survey directed to specialists in other 
fields the ‘interest’ ought to have been frankly declared. But Finley was in 
excellent company in holding that the Homeric evidence does not entitle us 
to conclude that communal land holding was a feature of Mycenaean society. 
Martin Nilsson in his famous book ‘Homer and Mycenae’ expressed much the 
same views. So far from acquiescing gracefully in the united opinion of specialists 
in the field as recorded in Documents, Finley turns upon the science and the 
methods which have been responsible for these inconvenient facts. The damos 
land is merely ‘an old friend’, the Indo-European village community ® in a 
new guise. Indo-European society itself is a ‘discarded myth’. Still more in- 
comprehensible on the part of a student of institutions is the reluctance to be- 
lieve in their durability.4 One has merely to think of the class divisions in 
Indian society which characterized the Aryans when they entered India and 
which have survived to the present day. The work of the distinguished Iranist 
and Indo-Europeanist, E. Benveniste,> has shown that this class division was 
characteristic of Indo-Iranian society, which takes as back well towards 
2000 B.C. If we may now turn to the authorities who speak for the Celtic 
societies at the other extremity of the Indo-European world we read: ‘If we 
examine more closely what is known of druidic practices in Gaul and what 


1 The resemblance of the Hittite ‘Man of the Tool’ class to the Homeric ‘craftsman’ class 
was such that F. Sommer in discussing them actually used the word demiourgoi as an equivalent 
(see refs. in Trans. Phil. Soc. 1954, p. 38, fn. 2.). It was the attachment of the Hittite class to 
the ‘village’ land which suggested the possibility of analysing the corresponding Greek class 
term as ‘those who work damos land’, which would be one more example of a social class being 
labelled according to its tenurial status. Now acceptance of this would commit those who 
approve not only to the existence of damos land as such, but also to the co-existence of other 
modes of tenure, since otherwise damivergoi would lose its precision as a technical term. ‘That 
is why the problem could not be overlooked although the word is not actually attested in the 
Linear B texts. 

2 MF 3, 133- 3 MF 3, 138 n. 2. ; 

4 ‘T find it even harder to believe in the 500-year survival, essentially unchanged, of an 
assumed “Indo-European” settlement plan during the Mycenaean period ... than in the frequent- 
ly alleged survival of “folk-land” and the like in the post-Mycenaean world.’ MF 2, 159. 

5 See my Achaeans and Indo-Europeans, (Oxford, 1955), P- 16 with refs. 
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can be gleaned from Irish evidence, it appears that the brahman and the druid 
alike preserved more than a common ancient vocabulary: they preserved 
common Indo-European traditions of practice and belief, some of which 
survived in the Gaelic world down to the eighteenth century and have survived 
in India to the present day.’ 1 ‘In my opinion they (scil. legal historians) are 
perfectly right in their main thesis: that the Irish law preserves in semi- 
fossilized condition many primitive “Indo-European” institutions of which 
only a faint trace survives in other legal systems derived from the same sources 4 
‘The customary law which the Goidelic conquerors brought with them to 
Ireland was “Indo-European” in basis and origin .... at all events it had 
retained the principal institutions found in the early records of Hindu Greek, 
Roman, Germanic and Slavonic law’. Examples could be multiplied from 
the works of other leading Indo-Europeanists, but it will be appropriate to 
add one from the latest authoritative discussion of Hittite institutions. Apropos 
of the Hittite kingship A. Goetz writes: 4 ‘Der Kénig ist also auch in dieser 
Verfassung trotz der Erblichkeit der Kénigswiirde immer noch nur der vom 
Adel mit der Ausiibung der Gewalt Betraute, der primus inter pares. Diese 
Auffassung des Kénigtums ist ganz unorientalisch; nichts von Absolutismus 
und Gottesgnadentum. Sie beruht wohl auf Anschauungen die die Indogerma- 
nische Herrenschicht unter den Hethitern aus Europa mitgebracht haben.’ 
It will now be amply evident that the explosion of the ‘Indo-European myth’ 
has not yet reached the ears of those who spend their lives in the subject. 

In nothing here written should I wish to discourage the historian from re- 
turning to his earlier belief that there is utility in linguistic analysis. In the 
hope of winning him from his barren agnosticism I propose to adopt a policy 
of non-resistance. I admit all the criticisms. My whole picture of Indo-European 
society rests on etymology and comparative philology. The subject is deemed 
obscure and esoteric. Yet the specialist in other fields had his remedy. The 
student of social institutions can compare the philologist’s results with those 
reached by his own discipline and pronounce on their general plausibility. 
I propose therefore simply to confront our philological results with Finley’s 
own to see whether the differences are altogether unbridgeable.. 

The picture which had emerged from the work of the Mycenaean philologists 
is that of a community in which land is allocated to the king and the Army 
Leader, and which provides for individual holdings as well as for sacred land. 
We also observe a damos as a land-holding entity, administering its own land 
and engaged in tenurial disputes duly recorded by the palace. Knowing 
Finley’s present attitude to linguistic studies it was not without anticipation 
of a rebuff that the philologist turned with due deference to the student of 
social institutions for a comment on his findings. With relief and surprise he 
read Finley’s words: ‘Nothing I have said so far precludes the possibility that 
there was tillage under communal discipline on the open field system. One of 
the panels on the shield of Achilles in fact lends itself rather easily to that 
interpretation. If so three errors which have been made in drawing further 
implications must be checked. First, the alterations are not mutually exclusive: 
an open-field system can coexist with enclosures and with individual home- 
steads .... second, communal working of land never implies, as a necessary 
link, communal holding of land ... third, there is no fixed evolutionary process 

1M. Dillon, The Archaism of Irish Tradition (The Sir John Rys Memorial Lecture, British 
Academy, 1947), p. 2. See also p. 20 on the tripartite structure of Celtic society. 


cB), A. Binchy, The Linguistic and Historical Value of the Irish Law Tracts (The Sir John Rys 
Memorial Lecture, British Academy, 1943), Devs 


3 Ibid. p. 24. 4 Kleinasien (Munich, 1957), p. 87 f. 
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whereby the open-field system is always the more primitive, enclosures and 
homesteads the later form of organizing work on the arable.! The philologists 
would appear by the sheer rigour of their method to have avoided all the 
dangers to which Finley draws attention. They, too, had deduced the co- 
existence of communal and individual holdings. It was not merely from 
communal working of the land that they drew their conclusion about com- 
munal holding. On the contrary this was based on the numerous texts re- 
cording land held ‘from the damos’ and above all the key passage where the 
damos appears as the granting and disputing body. Finally, for reasons which 
will be discussed below, no conclusion was drawn about the priority of the 
communal system over the individual. In my view, both were present at a 
very early period in Europe. 

There being such striking agreement between the two sets of findings it is 
with all the greater surprise that we read that ‘to invent a history behind the 
tablets (largely out of etymologies and comparative philology) as is being 
done on all sides, is to invite the kind of revulsion which in anthropology under 
analogous conditions led many virtually to expel history from the realm of 
rational discourse’.2, The remark would merit oblivion, but now that the 
context is better understood, its very extravagance may persuade readers of 
this journal that there was some justification for hearing the other side. 

In conclusion I should like to outline a programme of collaboration in the 
hope that a scholar who lives and works in the Oxford of Maine and Vinogra- 
doffmay be forgiven an abiding interest in the development of early institutions. 
The view that Indo-European society was characterized by a triple functional 
class-structure of priests, warriors and producers has been gaining ground 
among philologists during the last twenty years. The allegedly revolutionary 
and wild-cat turn I have given to current doctrine is simply this: when we 
make philological soundings on the rich evidence available from widely- 
scattered parts of the Indo-European world, the Mycenaean terminology 
evokes so many echoes as to compel the conclusion that the land tenure system 
we see outlined in the records of the two earliest attested Indo-European 
societies (second millenium) in all probability goes back into the third mille- 
nium; and further, that the tenurial terms are often used as class labels. It is 
this for instance which may explain the opposition of ksatram and vis, ‘pos- 
session’ and ‘village’ as the class names of the Indic ‘warrior’ and ‘producer’ 
class respectively. For future work it may be of use to stress that there are three 
distinct sets of problems. First and basic is the philological (in the widest sense), 
analysis of the Linear B texts themselves. This is technical work which must 
be left to the specialists concerned to settle among themselves. Once agreement 
is registered here, the later Greek evidence, including the Homeric, can be 
compared to see how far, if at all, elements of the Mycenaean system survived. 
Finally the systems and terminologies of other Indo-European peoples must 
be compared to see if they permit or compel a reconstruction of the parent 
society. We cannot here rule out the possibility of parallel development, or 
that the similar systems of the Greek and Hittites may have been evolved in 
a Near East environment. It is here that the terminological evidence can be 
decisive. The work so far published seemed to me to favour decisively the 
attribution of the main outlines of the system to the Indo-Europeans themselves. 
The greatest number of echoes was detected in German terminology, in parti- 
cular of the key Mycenaean word? ke-ke-me-na. This made it likely that the 


1 MF 2, 154-5. 2 MF 3, 132. 
3 Since this is a vital point, I may be permitted to present one witness of many that other 
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postulated Indo-European system survived as late as common Germanic 
times, with all that implies as a background for European institutions. Re- 
peated attempts are made to persuade me that medievalists have irrevocably 
closed their minds on the subject of ‘the Indo-European village community . 
I am convinced, however, that the authors of a revised edition of the Economic 
History of Europe will not wish to close their eyes to the earliest economic 
documents on European soil. To avoid possible misunderstandings occasioned 
by the label ‘Indo-European village community’ I may be permitted first 
to sketch out the Mycenaean class structure with the associated tenurial terms 
as it appears in the Mycenaean documents: 

Wanax (‘Priest-King’) : temenos (‘cut’), 

lawagetas (War Host Leader) : temenos (‘cut’), 

telestai (Men of the Telos) : ktimenat ktoinai (personal holdings), 

damos (Third order of free Mycenaean Society : kekeimenai ktoinar (com- 

munal holdings). 

Research into the terminologies of class structure and land tenure is still at 
an early stage, but what the philological echo-sounding has made probable is 
that the Indo-European peoples who penetrated Europe during the course of 
the second millennium B.C. were organized on a similar tripartite functional 
basis 1 with a corresponding complex system of land-holding, the personal 
holdings of the warrior aristocracy in particular being contrasted with the 
‘shareland’ 2 of the third order. Medievalists will decide how far this complex 
picture resembles the ‘Markgenossenschaft’ and the ‘Indo-European village 
community’ with which it has for controversial purposes been identified. 

Whatever may be the eventual verdict on these suggestions, these wider 
implications of the new evidence should not be allowed to obscure the main 
point at issue in the above discussion. This is the documentary distinctiveness 
of the damos land in the Pylian archives. So it will be well to conclude this 
article with a quotation from another review of Documents in Mycenaean Greek 
by an ancient historian: “The damos is strong, notably in Pa-ki-ja-na, owning 
land outright, leasing it to individuals, refuting the claims of priests (135: Ep 
704.5); for its substantial rights compare II. 11.704 or Od. 13.186 with Ea80g, 
Varig 


Worcester College, Oxford 


views are current about the usefulness of philological analysis of terminology. By way of 
preface I recall that Ventris and Chadwick believed the two opposing technical terms ki-ti- 
me-na and ke-ke-me-na to be synonymous. ‘Le nouveau terme (scil. ke-ke-me-na) posait un pro- 
bléme linguistique assez délicat. Il était naturel qu’on pensait aussitét A un participe parfait 
de keimai. Solution impossible ... Palmer a donné la clé du probléme en rattachant ke-ke-me-na 
a une racine kez d’ot. procéde également koinos. La kekemena est la terre commune et nombre 
de tablettes souligne la justesses de cette étymologie en précisant que des tenures de cette terre 
sont attribuées paro damo, par le peuple. Ce point est d’importance, attestant l’existence d’une 
propriété communautaire. Palmer a solidement étayé sa démonstration en apportant des 
paralleles indo-européens, germaniques et sourtout hittites (ceux-ci A peu prés contemporains 
de nos documents mycéniens) .. I] apparait donc clairement qu’a cété des temene de l’anax 
et du /awagetas, en plus des fiefs personnels de teletai, une grande partie du sol, en fait la plus 
grande, appartenait collectivement au damos. Ces grandes lignes peuvent etre considérées 
comme caractérisant l’organisation originellement adoptée par les Achéens a leur arrivée.’ 
E, Will, ‘Aux origines du régime foncier grec.’ Rev. Et. Anc. LIX, 1/2 (1957) 28-29. 

1 See M. Dillon, of.cit. p. 19-20. 

* This institution is discussed by E. Estyn Evans in The Ecology of Peasant Life in Western 
Europe (Man’s Role in Changing the Face of the Earth, ed. W. L. Thomas, Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1956), pp. 217-239, esp. 229-231. 

3 E. Townsend Vermeule, American Journal of Archaeology, LXI (1957), 200. 
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NOTE 
By M. I. FINLEY 


ROFESSOR Palmer has been very helpful in making it so clear why I 

wrote: ‘Itis embarrassing to turn to these land-tenure tablets. In three years 

so much has been written about them, building up a fine picture of the land 
regime of Pylos, ... but almost none of it, in my judgment, has any reasonable 
warrant at this time.’ I assume that anyone who is interested in what I have 
written about either the Mycenaean tablets or the world of the Homeric poems 
will read it in the original, and not rely on the version here presented. Similar 
caution is recommended for other works cited by Palmer, such as Murakawa’s 
important study of the demiurgoi, and, above all, for Palmer’s own articles. No 
one could guess from the present article how much, in ‘play(ing) Indo-Euro- 
pean themes’ (Achaeans and Indo-Europeans, p. 4), he relied on a well-known 
school of Germanists. There ‘the philologist finds himself in the happiest of 
etymological situations ... From all this it emerges that we have a Western 
Indo-European root which, with various suffixes, forms a series of settlement 
terms referring to an institution which is nuclear in the structure of early 
Western Indo-European society—the ‘‘collective’’ settlement with communal 
ownership and cultivation of its land’ (Trans. Phil. Soc. (1954), pp. 31—32). 
As for the marvellous unanimity in interpretation among the experts, I recom- 
mend Palmer’s own twenty-page review of the Ventris-Chadwick volume, 
which was published at the end of last year in Gnomon XXIX. In his own 
words, it ‘might appear to be a damaging review’ of a work which in the 
‘interpretation of the texts’ leads to a feeling of ‘disappointment ... and even 
alarm’. 


Jesus College, Cambridge 
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FLOCK MANAGEMENT IN THE SIXTEENTH 
AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 


By K. J. ALLISON 


of some of the leading flock masters of Norfolk in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Most of the accounts fall into one of three classes: 
those prepared for individual flocks; those drawn up by a sheep-reeve for a 
number of flocks; and rough accounts compiled by the flock master himself.! 
At the end of the shepherd’s year, usually at Michaelmas, he prepared a 
comprehensive account of the year’s activities with the help of the sheep-reeve. 
Following a statement of sheep remaining from the previous year, he recorded 
the deaths, losses, sales and home consumption throughout the year; he 
accounted for lambs born and for their disposal; he gave the number of 
animals shorn and the weight of the wool clip; and he described the build-up 
of the flock and its composition at the end of the year. The sheep-reeve pre- 


r urs article draws mainly upon the data provided in the sheep accounts 


! The accounts used are (S — shepherds’ accounts, SR — sheep-reeves’ accounts, RN — rough 
notes) : 

Sir Henry Beding feld of Oxborough 
1553-7 (S and SR), Bedingfeld MS. Oxborough Hall. I am indebted to Lady Bedingfeld for 
permission for a photo-printed copy to be made of this account book, and to Mr. A. E. B. Owen 
of the National Register of Archives for providing the copy. 

Coke of Holkham 
1531-89 (S), Holkham MS., Tittleshall Books No. 1g and Holkham Deeds 9/255, 10/318, 
392, 398, 399. | am indebted to the Earl of Leicester for permission to consult these documents, 
and to his Librarian, Dr W. O. Hassall, for his assistance. 

John Corbett of Sprowston 
1554-7 (S), Norwich Public Library (N.P.L.) NRS 11313. 

Sir Henry Fermor of East Barsham 
1521-2 (S), N. P. L. MS. 1583. 

Framlingham and Charles Gawdy of West Harling 
1650-66 (RN), B. M. Add. MS. 36,990. 

Sir Roger L’ Estrange of Hunstanton 
1693-1704 (RN), L’Estrange MS. Box NR (in the Shire Hall, Norwich). 

Norwich Gathedral Priory 
1470-1536 (various types), Cathedral Muniment Room. I am indebted to Mr Bolingbroke for 
his assistance. 

Str Richard Southwell of Wood Rising 
1544-5 (S and SR), B. M. Stowe MS. 775. 
1548-9 (S and SR), N.P.L. NRS 19437, 11310. 
1550-51 (S), N.P.L. NRS 12396. 
1561-2 (S and SR), B.M. Stowe MS. 775. 
Undated account, N.P.L. NRS 12958. 

Sir Roger Townshend of East Rainham 
1479-93 (S and SR), N.P.L. MS. 1475. 
1545-9 (S and SR), MS. of the British Library of Political and Economic Science (London 
School of Economics), R (SR) 1032. 
1565-7 (S and SR), N.P.L. MS. 1598. 
1626 (SR), N.P.L. MS. 1572. 
1637 (SR), N.P.L. MS. 1481. 

The Walpoles of Houghton 
1658-1726 (RN), Cholmondeley (Houghton) MS. Account Book No. 13 (deposited in the 
Cambridge University Library). 
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sented the flock accounts to his master, together with an over-all account of 
the flocks’ management, including details of expenses and receipts, often with 
information about customers and prices for sheep, lambs, wool and _ pelts. 
These accounts were in some cases so complete that the final profits of the 
year’s sheep farming were reached. 

Other accounts appear to be rough notes made by the flock masters, and 
although less comprehensive all give some valuable information. Finally, 
the accounts of the sheep of Norwich Cathedral Priory take a variety of forms: 
some are typical shepherds’ accounts, but others merely list the flocks and 
their size, and there are no sheep-reeve’s accounts. To supplement these 
priory accounts, figures for the annual sale of wool have been found in the 
accounts of the master of the cellar, and the numbers of carcases used in the 
kitchen are given in the cellarer’s ! accounts. 


II 


Norfolk sheep farming, based on the foldcourse system,? was almost entirely 
in the hands of manorial landlords and their demesne lessees. Tenants were 
rarely important as sheep-owners despite the fact that their land necessarily 
contributed to the foldcourses. Apart from stock on the commons, their sheep 
were limited to a small number which they were allowed to pasture with the 
lords’ flocks. Most small manorial landowners possessed only two or three 
foldcourses and flocks, but multi-manorial landlords became very substantial 
sheep farmers; the surviving accounts concern the flocks of such wealthy 
gentlemen. One of the few religious houses with a comparable interest in 
sheep farming was Norwich Cathedral Priory. 

One or two of these farmers had upwards of 15,000 sheep,* and individual 
flocks occasionally exceeded 2,000 head (Table I). Flock size depended largely 
upon the restrictions of the foldcourse husbandry: foldcourses were of definite 
extent and a strict customary limit was placed on the size of the flock which 
each might carry. During the sixteenth century, custom was frequently ignored: 
new foldcourses were established, old ones were extended, limits on flock size 
were exceeded, and tenants’ rights were abused. Available information suggests 
that the farmers whose accounts are being considered rarely resorted to such 
practices,® but there is little doubt that during this century their flocks were 


1 These were two distinct officials, the former peculiar to this house. 

2 This system was the basis of the Norfolk sheep-corn husbandry. Each flock was confined 
to a foldcourse, a strictly defined area providing various kinds of pasture—open-field arable land, 
heathland, and sometimes arable and pasture closes. The flock used the arable land whenever 
it was unsown: summer fallow was of limited extent, but large areas of the open fields were 
available after harvest. Heathland provided pasturage for the whole year, but especially in 
summer. Arable closes were opened to the flock when unsown; pasture closes were used as 
required. See K. J. Allison, “The Sheep-Corn Husbandry of Norfolk in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries’, Agricultural History Review, V, pt. 1 (1957), 12-30. ee 

3 Some W. Norfolk houses owned a few thousand sheep. See Rev. A. Jessop, The Visitations 
of the Diocese of Norwich, 1492-1532 (Camden Soc. 1888), pp. 86, 91, 103, 114, 164. | 

4 Thus Fermor and Southwell owned more sheep than the great Northamptonshire sheep 
farmer, Spencer of Althorp, who had between 13,000 and 14,300 in 1576-8. See M. E. Finch, 
The Wealth of Five Northamptonshire Families, 1540-1640 (Northants. Rec. Soc. XIX, 1956), 

. 42. 
Only Fermor was accused of extensive abuses. See I. S. Leadam, “The Inquisition of 1517, 
Inclosures and Evictions’, Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. n.s. VII (1893), 174; 181-3, 


188, 217. 
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increased to the legitimate limit.! As the seventeenth century Pr 
widespread enclosure of both commons and open arable fields, and t ; ee 
duction of improved methods of arable husbandry, resulted in some reduction 
in flock size as dunging became less essential.” 


Table I. Numbers of sheep and size of flocks (selected years) 


Number Total Smallest Largest ee 

Fatmer DEC ae) sheep flock flock acon 
Townshend I 10 7,911 126 1,485 72 
1489 8 95335 773 1,475 1,042 

1546 4 3,960 720 1,320 ggo 

1566 iS 4,563 496 1,456 913 

1637 6 55433 553 1,638 go6 

Fermor 1521 20 15,568 94 1,524 778 
Norwich 1475 I 1,225 — a 1,225 
Cathedral 1485 5 4,091 431 889 677 
Priory * 1495 6 7,163 453 1,370 893 
1505 8 5,804 362 1,198 726 

1515 8 8,421 565 1,380 1,025 

1523 7 8,155 400 1,395 994 

Southwell 1544 14 15,480 Fey 1,649 1,106 
1550 14 9,880 26 1,438 706 

1561 18 17,771 613 1,659 978 

Corbett 1554 5 5,502 511 2,400 1,100 
1559 6 53119 420 1,443 853 

1556 7 5,432 482 1,338 776 

Bedingfeld 1553 8 Rey 451 1,080 666 
1555 8 59444 482 1,044 681 

Gawdy 1655 3 1,585 428 666 528 
1665 5 ore 431 1,088 622 

Coke 1535 9 6,985 240 1,229 776 
L’Estrange 1693 4 2,146 200 808 537 
1703 3 1,125 183 586 375 

Walpole 1665 3 2,801 849 1,066 934 
1675 3 1,331 288 656 444 

1685 3 2,220 538 843 740 

1695 6 3,556 280 796 593 

1705 I 205 = — 205 

1720 2 1,414 623 791 707 


The size of Norfolk flocks was affected to some extent by the statute of 1534 
which forbade one man to keep more than 2,400 sheep, except under certain 
circumstances.4 The excepting clause which allowed more than that number 
to be kept on inherited estates saved most Norfolk gentlemen, and no infor- 
mations laid under this statute have been found against any of the flock masters 
under consideration here. But although one of them, John Corbett, fed his 


1 Two foldcourses held successively by Norwich Cathedral Priory and Corbett illustrate this: 


(a) NG. Ps Corbett (b) INIGLP: Corbett 
1494 — 856 sheep —-1554 — 797 1494 — 781 sheep 1554 — 2,400 
1495 — 788 1555 — 1,443 1495 — 860 1555 — 1,167 
1496 — 775 1556 — 1,338 1496 — 811 1556 — 1,192 


2 See Allison, doc.cit. pp. 28-30. 

8 With the exception of the total number of sheep, these figures cover the main flocks only; 
they exclude those sheep which the priory kept in other men’s flocks. 

4 25 Hen. VIII c. 13; the excepting clauses allowed that (i) lambs under one year old might 
be excluded; (ii) more than 2,400 might be kept for private consumption; (iii) temporal 
persons might keep any number on inherited lands, but then no others on rented lands; (iv) 
spiritual persons might keep their customary number. 
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sheep on foldcourses appurtenant to inherited or legally acquired manors,! 
his son Miles increased his flocks by extensive abuse of commoners’ rights on 
Mousehold Heath,? and twice within eight years an information was brought 
against him for keeping more than 2,400 sheep.3 Informations against six 
other Norfolk men have been found. The statute of 1555-6 which sought to 
oblige sheep farmers to keep certain numbers of milch cows was apparently of 
little benefit to informers working in Norfolk.® 


III 


In most cases, the accounts show that a farmer’s flocks were intended to be 
self-supporting: several were composed of ewes ® for lamb and wool pro- 
duction, several of wethers for mutton and wool, and one or two of hoggs in 
which store lambs from the ewe flocks were held until required for re-stocking. 
In a few cases, hogg flocks were not maintained and store lambs were trans- 
ferred directly from flock to flock. Mixed flocks of ewes and wethers were 
sometimes kept, and there are even one or two examples of flocks composed 
entirely of rams (Table II). 


Table II. Composition of flocks 


Account ss os ot Ewes Wethers Mixed Rams Hoggs 
Townshend, 1479 12 5 B} 2 = 2 

»” 1545 4 i z - oa E 

* 1626 3 I I - - I 
Southwell, 1544 14 7 3 2 = @ 

2 1550 14 7 4 2 7% 7 

33 1561 18 5 6 3 2 D 
Bedingfeld, 1553 8 3 4 = - I 
Corbett, 1556 7s 2 2 ~ = 2 
Fermor, 1522 23 12 5 6 = - 


Sir Richard Southwell’s flocks provide the best example of an entirely self- 
supporting concern. After selling his poor quality lambs to butchers, he either 
transferred his store lambs directly to other flocks, or sent them to the hogg 
reserve (Tables III and IV). 


F. Blomefield, Norfolk (1805-10), X, 459-60. 
P.R.O. E 134, 28 and 29 Eliz. Mich. 31; E 178/7153; E 133/7/942; E 123/28/64d. 
E 159/393, Mich. 254; 409, Mich. 280d. ; 
E 159/331, Mich. 123; 407, Mich. 255d. 287; 409, Trin. 97d.; 443, Hil. 142; K.B. 27/1429, 
Mich. g Jas. I, m. 89. 
32 fe 3 Ph. and Mary c. 3; for informations against Norfolk men, see E 159/409, Trin. 
181d. 183r. and d. Mich. 280; 414, East. 72. 
6 The following terms are used in the accounts: © 
lamb: from birth until weaning or first shearing time (not normally then shorn). 
hogg: from first to second shearing time (wether hogg, castrated male, or gimmer hogg, female). 
shearling: from second to third shearing time (sh. wether or sh. gimmer). 
ewe: female after third shearing time, i.e. after twice shorn. 


crone: old ewe. : ‘ 
wether: castrated male (clean w., fully castrated, riggon w. or rigsey, only one stone remove Ne 


hustard, tup, ram: un-castrated male. é 
puck, pock, powt, pockerell, draught: poor quality lamb. 


on 


r- 
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Table III. The disposal of Southwell’s lambs, 1548-9 


Pucks sold or sent for use in the household 565 
Store lambs sold 836 
Store lambs transferred directly to other flocks 865 
Store lambs sent to the hogg flock 1,099 


Total 3,365 


Table IV. Conduct of the Southwell hogg flock, 1550-1 


Old stock 
Sheep remaining from the previous year 31 
Lambs remaining from the previous year 1,042 


(i.e. 465 female, 440 castrated male, 137 un-castrated male) 


Before shearing time 


Died before shearing 450 
Missing 20 
Shorn and sent to re-stock other flocks 511 


After shearing time 


Shorn and remaining 92 
Lambs of this year’s increase received from the flocks goo 
Hoggs received from the flocks 61 
Total remaining at end of year 1,053 


Self-sufficiency in the production of fresh stock was not usually so complete 
as this, however: most sheep farmers found their own lambs either insufficient 
or unsuitable to meet the whole of their needs for stores. Those needs were 
greater in respect of wether than of ewe lambs, for while numbers of the 
former were annually sold for mutton, crones were normally the only animals 
removed from ewe flocks. Thus seven ewe flocks could easily provide the 
replacements needed for Southwell’s three wether flocks in 1544-5; but 
‘Townshend’s one ewe flock could not meet the needs of his two wether flocks 
in 1545-9. In one or two cases, the accounts show that the sex ratio of lambs 
was an important factor: the male outnumbered the female lambs in South- 
well’s hogg flock in 1550-1 (Table IV) and during the two years for which 
figures are given, between 52 and 74 per cent of Bedingfeld’s store lambs were 
male. 

Townshend’s flocks during the years 1545-9 well illustrate the need for 
visits to fairs to buy stores. He bought most of his wether hoggs there, and 
sold large numbers of ‘young sheep’ (many probably females) from his hogg 
flock, together with the poorer wether hoggs and numerous pucks. No doubt 
most of these animals went to the butcher, and they fetched higher prices than 
‘Townshend was forced to pay for his store lambs: it was profitable in this 
case not to be self-sufficient (Table V). Pucks often made up a large pro- 
portion of the total increase of lambs and were a useful source of income. 
Bedingfeld’s accounts illustrate the variability in the number of pucks which 
over a period of three years accounted for between 25 and 64 per cent of the 
lambs born in a ewe flock. It was not always, of course, only the pucks that 
were sold: in 1564, the lambs born in one of Coke’s ewe flocks comprised 126 
of the best’, 36 ‘of the next best’, 18 ‘of the next sort’ and 37 pucks; but 120 
were sold and only 97 set for store. 
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Table V. Hoggs bought and sold by Townshend, 1545-9 


Bought Sold 
1545-6 480 hoggs @ 1s. 2d. 140 ‘of the worst wethers’ as. 3d. 
1546-7 531 hoggs Is. 4d. g60 young sheep as. 3d. 
1547-8 510 hoggs Is. 5d. g60 young sheep as. 3d. 
aye ye ‘ 377 young sheep Qs. 2d. 
1548-9 660 hoggs Is. 10d. { her wenicr wrethees gana: 


Some farmers deliberately reared store lambs for sale. The profitability of 
visiting the fairs must surely be combined with the unsuitability of his own 
lambs for re-stocking in explaining Townshend’s large lamb sales in 1545-9. 
Again, in 1520-1 most of Fermor’s flocks consisted of ewes, and many store 
lambs were sold after his own needs had been met. Gawdy also sold many 
good wether hoggs, his sales far exceeding the numbers set for store in his 
own flocks (Table VI), and those hoggs were often sold for mutton rather 
than for stores. By the late seventeenth century, many sheep farmers—Walpole 
and L’Estrange among them—were increasingly fattening hoggs for the 
butcher. 


Table VI. The disposal of Gawdy’s lambs, 1656-65 


Year Total increase Tithes Set for Sold Dead, gifts, 
of lambs paid store missing, etc. 
1656 1,108 110 231 750 17 
1657 1,061 106 243 710 2 
1658 981 98 223 660 — 
1659 998 99 233 666 = 
1660 981 97 242 642 —_ 
1661 1,080 107 213 760 -— 
1662 1,212 — 185 1,022 5 
1663 1,184 = 165 1,008 II 
1664 1,183 — 198 985 — 
1665 976 — 197 779 = 


Note: in 1662-5, the tithes were paid in cash. 


IV 


The lambing-rate in Norfolk during these centuries was always below one lamb 
per ewe per annum; it varied between 0-5 and 0-8 lambs per ewe, occasion- 
ally reaching 0-9 towards 1700 when some slight improvement is discernable. 
Present-day rates rarely fall below 1-0 and often rise above 2-0 lambs per ewe 
per annum. The constantly low rate in Norfolk during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries was due partly to the breed of sheep: even in the 
eighteenth century the Norfolks produced only one lamb per ewe per annum! 
Inferior feed and management contributed much to the ewes’ infertility. 
Feed on the predominant Norfolk pasture of commons, heaths and arable 
stubbles was of poor quality; ewes were not specially prepared for tupping, 
nor was this carefully supervized; and rams were selected with insufficient care 
and over-taxed. Rams were allowed to wander at random in the flocks at 
the rate of one to as many as several hundreds of ewes, and even the largest 
flocks were served by only three or four rams (Table VII). The lambing-rate 


1 Marshall, The Rural Economy of Norfolk (1795), U, 149. 
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varied from flock to flock (Table VIII) and from year to year (Table IX), 
and there is some evidence that the rate was higher in the large, specialised 
ewe flocks than in the small ewe or the mixed ewe-wether flocks. 


Table VII. The number of rams serving ewe flocks 


Number of ewes Number of rams 


BASEN in the flock serving them 
Townshend, 1480 840 I 
Coke, 16th. century 360 I 
L’Estrange, 1519 c. 1,000 6 
Gawdy, 1664 1,100 3 
Walpole, 1685 839 3 

6 1696 512 2 
L’Estrange, 1693 727 I 
915 + 

511 I 


Table VIII. Flock-to-flock variation in the lambing rate: Southwell’s ewe flocks, 1550-1 


Tiget Number of Increase of Lambs per 

ewes lambs ewe 
Weasenham Tne 1,057 0-79 
Burnham i 1,249 987 0-79 
Burnham ii 576 467 0-81 
Bircham Tofts 1,211 970 0-80 
Tottington i 1,060 853 0-80 
Tottington i 292 64 0-22 

(mixed flock) 

West Rudham 847 636 0°75 
Horsham 616 200 0°32 


Table IX. Year-to-year variation in the lambing rate: Walpole’s flock at Houghton, 


1693-1703 
Year Number of ewes Increase of lambs Lambs per ewe 
1693 856 684 0-80 
1694 848 668 0-79 
1695 796 452 0°57 
1696 830 629 0-76 
1697 804 543 0°67 
1698 762 436 0°57 
1699 805 498 0-62 
1700 827 635 0:77 
1701 752 368 0°49 
1702 769 526 0-68 
1703 811 593 0°73 


V 


The Norfolk breed of sheep was also characterised by a light fleece, weighing 
between one and two pounds. This compares badly with the fleece weights 
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of some other breeds during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries,! not to 
mention those of present-day breeds.? 

Soil and feed are the major influences on fleece weights and wool quality. 
With the enclosure and conversion of arable land to pasture in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, the wool of Midland counties was changed by the 
improved feed from short and fine to long and coarse, and fleeces increased in 
weight.3 There was, however, no complementary large-scale enclosure 
movement in Norfolk during those centuries to bring about a similar change in 
the fleeces of the Norfolk breed, but when the breed was fed upon the Norfolk 
fenland pastures fleeces were slightly heavier.* A slight increase in fleece weights 
is noticeable in the later seventeenth century as pastures improved with the 
introduction of new methods of husbandry (Tables X and XI). 

There was an appreciable difference between the weights of ewe- and 
wether-fleeces (Tables X and XI): a stone of wool was provided by 10-15 
ewe- but only 7-10 wether-fleeces. Lambs were not shorn in the year of birth, 
but wether hoggs shorn in their second summer were often as heavy-woolled 
as adult wethers. Fleece weight naturally varied with weather conditions: in 
1480-1, for example, when 2,000 of Townshend’s sheep died and a bad winter 
reduced the increase of lambs, his accountant declared that it was ‘an evell 
yere for wull’ and the normal average rate of 10 fleeces per stone was increased 
to 14. 


Table X. Fleece weights: Townshend’s flocks, 1481-2 


Flock Fleeces per stone 
Lucham, ewes 13°75 
West Rainham, ewes 115 
Helloughton, ewes 13°75 
Sculthorpe, ewes 10°5 
Dunton, wethers 8:5 
Creake, wethers g:0 
Barmer, wethers 75 
Stibberd, hoggs 10°0 
East Rainham, various II'5 


Average 10°7 


There is some evidence that wethers’ wool was also of superior quality to 
ewes’: in 1625, Townshend received an average price of 125. 6d. per stone 
for his wethers’ and 11s. 5d. for his ewes’ wool. Finally, although Norfolk 
wool in general must be described as of medium length, there was considerable 
variation within fleeces; in 1693, for example, L’Estrange’s ewes produced 63 
stones of long and 56 stones of short wool. 


1 Northants. 3-3} Ibs., Finch, of.cit. p. 46; Hants. and Sussex, 2-3, Commons Debates, 1621, 
ed. W. Notestein, F. H. Relf and H. Simpson (New Haven, 1935), p. 499; Oxon. Bucks. and 
Worcs. 4-7, loc.cit.; Berks. 3, Robert Loder’s Farm Accounts, ed. G. E. Fussell (Camd. Soc. grd ser. 
LIII, 1936), pp. xxii, xxviii; E. R. Yorks. 2-3, The Farming and Accounts Book of Henry Best, ed. 
C. B. Robinson (Surtees Soc. XX XIII, 1857), 24. 

2 For example: the Down breeds, 4-6 Ibs.; Romney Marsh, 8-9; Leicester, 11-12; Lincoln, 
13-14. See H. Haigh and E. A. Newton, The Wools of Britain (1952), pp- 64-67. 

3 See P. J. Bowden, ‘Wool Supply and the Woollen Industry’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. 1X 
(1956), 44-58. ; 

4 See, for example: P. R. O. E 134, 40 Eliz. East. 3. 
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Table XI. Fleece weights: L’ Estrange’s flocks, 1693-5 


Flock Fleeces per stone 
1693 1694 1695 
Barrett Ringstead, ewes iT 10°9 = 
Heacham, ewes 114 = = 
Sedgeford South, ewes — 10°7 — 
Sedgeford North, wethers — 6:8 — 
Ringstead North, wethers 74 — 5°7 
Ringstead South, wethers 10°5 — 4°3 


With a low productivity of both lambs and wool, what was the advantage 
of the Norfolk breed? These sheep were, in fact, admirably suited to the con- 
ditions encountered in Norfolk. They thrived on the extensive poor quality 
pasture provided by heathland and arable stubbles, and they stood folding well. 
Marshall described two varieties of the Norfolk breed, one prevalent over 
most of the county, and a smaller type called ‘heath sheep’ which did well on 
the especially barren heath pastures of Breckland.! Although the Norfolks 
were not well-suited to rich enclosed pasture, there appears to have been some 
demand for their qualities in Midland counties.” 

With the late seventeenth and the eighteenth-century improvements in 
Norfolk husbandry, the breed lost ground slowly, but only slowly because its 
mutton was of high quality and because the infiltrating Leicesters were inferior 
for folding. But while Kent and Marshall supported the retention of Norfolks,? 
Young was contemptuous of the breed and urged the introduction of a new 
one.4 Leicesters were not the only sheep to be introduced: Thomas William 
Coke followed Bakewell’s advice to replace his Norfolks with South Downs, 
and he also bred some Merinos at Holkham.® 


VI 


Most of these farmers tithed their wool clip immediately after shearing, and 
the accountants merely record that tithes have been deducted; in no case is 
there a description of the act of tithing such as that recorded by Best.6 The 
accounts suggest that tithes were always dutifully surrendered, but not all 
Norfolk sheep farmers were so correct: there were frequent disputes over 
the payment of tithes in cash rather than in kind; some farmers paid a fixed 
annual tithe and failed to increase that payment as sheep and wool prices 
increased; others sold sheep in the wool to avoid rendering tithe wool, or 
sheared their sheep in one parish and refused to pay tithes in a neighbouring 
parish where the sheep had been fed during the year; and disputes as to which 
church or chapel should receive the tithes were all too frequent for the in- 
cumbents’ comfort. 

In many cases, the accounts record that the current year’s clip was sold 
soon after shearing, at any rate before the end of the accounting period ; 
and no doubt contracts were sometimes made while the wool was still on the 


1 Op.cit. I, 363-5. 

2 See, for example: P.R.O. Req. 2/198/32. 
3 Kent, ‘On Norfolk Sheep’, Annals of Agric. XXII (1793), 30; Marshall, of.cit. I, 362, 364-7. 
Farmer's Tour, UW, (1771), 161; General View of the Agriculture of the County of Norfolk (1804) 


preface. 


° N. Riches, The Agricultural Revolution in Norfolk (Chapel Hill, 1937), pp. 102-5. 
§ Robinson, ed. op.cit. pp. 24-25. 
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sheep’s backs. On other occasions, wool was stored before sale, and wool- 
houses sometimes contained two or three years’ clips (Table XII). Old wool 
was usually sold first; this was the case with Townshend’s sales in the years 
1479-83, although at other times (as in 1488-0) he did sell the whole of 
the current year’s clip. The prices he received (Table XIII) suggest that 
as might be expected, his wool was stored in years of low prices and sold 
when prices rose. 


Table XII. The contents of Townshend’s wool-house 


Year Two-year One-year Current Total Sold this Left 
old wool old wool clip year unsold 
st. Ibs. St) Lbs; sta) lbs: Sim UDSe st. Ibs. Stelios: 

1479-80 183 12} 641 — 666 7 1492 5 ATO 7, 1075 7 
1480-1 436 — 639 7 425 9 1500 9 Soi = 1279 9} 
1481-2 886 — 393 94 45i4 = 1730 gs 886 — 844 7 
1482-3 393 7 5427 BPG tees 455005 Sia Io ee 


Note: all figures are as given in the accounts: there are slight discrepancies 


Several of the accounts reveal a peculiar practice. Townshend’s wool was 
received into the wool-house at 15 lbs. to the stone and sold at 14 lbs. to the 
stone; this may have been designed to allow for a decrease in weight as the 
wool dried, but nevertheless the accountant records an increase in weight each 
year as a result of this device. Gawdy’s wool was similarly ‘Encreased in ye 
weight since ye shearing’. 


Table XIII. Sales and prices of Townshend’s wool, 1477-90 


Year Sales Prices 
1477-8 480 stones Diss Heb 
1478-9 (no data) 

1479-80 416 st. 7 Ibs. All two-year old, some of one-year old, none of current clip Qs, 2d. 
1480-1 221 st. Some two-year old, no one-year old, none of current clip Qs. 2d. 
1481-2 886 st. All two-year old, no one-year old, none of current clip 

1482-3 937 st. All two-year old, all one-year old, none of current clip ake GYek 
1483-5 (no data) == 
1485-6 All current clip 2s. 10d. 
1486-7 All current clip OSOd. 
1487-8 All current clip as. gd. 
1488-9 630 st. All current clip 35. 4d. 
1489-90 877 st. g Ibs. as. 8d. 


The sales of wool recorded in these accounts fall into three classes: those 
made to local inhabitants, those to middlemen, and those directly to distant 
clothiers. The first was unimportant and confined to Townshend’s wool in 1625: 
his wool was bought by 165 local men and women at one or two stones each. 
Most important were sales to middlemen. In the 1470’s and 80’s, much of 
Townshend’s wool went to King’s Lynn merchants, and was probably destined 
for export; but both he and the other farmers more often dealt with the numer- 
ous Norfolk wool-broggers who sought their customers in the Norfolk worsted- 
weaving area or in Suffolk and Essex. When wool was sold directly to clothiers, 
without the help of middlemen, it was always to cloth-makers of these last 
two counties. The whole Norwich Cathedral Priory clip of 1535-6 went to 
Thomas Spring of Lavenham in Suffolk; most of Southwell’s wool was sold 
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to men of Dedham in Essex; and twice Bedingfeld sold the whole of his clip 
to men of Stoke-by-Nayland in Suffolk. 

There is no evidence in these accounts that advance contracts for wool 
were made between farmer and brogger, but other sources make it clear that 
this method of sale was frequently used in Norfolk, as elsewhere.1 The accounts 
do show that extensive credit was given to middlemen by farmers.” The 
payments were usually made in due course, but the risks of credit dealing are 
revealed in Townshend’s accounts of the late fifteenth century: on several 
occasions he had to discharge his sheep-reeve from accounting for small 
sums that were over-due from middlemen.? 

A very small amount of wool reached glovers on the pelts of sheep dying of 
disease or slaughtered for the kitchen; bad weather took its heaviest toll before 
shearing, and glovers often re-sold fell wool.4 


Vil 


It was not until the mid-sixteenth century that the growth of Norwich and 
the extension of London’s catchment area for food > encouraged specialized 
mutton production throughout Norfolk. Until then, wool and store lamb 
production took first place; mutton was supplied in small quantities, mainly 
to local butchers, with the demand largely satisfied by crones and pucks rather 
than prime animals; and only the immediate hinterland of Norwich provided 
mutton for the city. 

Townshend’s fifteenth-century accounts well illustrate the local country 
trade and provision for a large household; similarly, the kitchen of Norwich 
Cathedral Priory required many animals, not all of them reared in priory 
flocks. But even in the late fifteenth century, the demand for prime mutton 
was beginning to be felt; Townshend, for example, found customers in King’s 
Lynn (as when in 1489-90 100 wethers were sold to two Lynn butchers), 
and the Cathedral Priory supplied muttons to Norwich from its flocks at Eton 
and Newton, on the city’s doorstep (424 wethers in 1504-5, for example). 
The London octopus may not have reached out to Norfolk at this time, 
though it may be noted that by 1521-2 Fermor was sending many lambs to 
Newmarket—well on the road to London. 

By the mid-sixteenth century, mutton production was increasingly claiming 
the sheep farmers’ attention. His flocks pastured just outside the city boundary, 
Corbett sent a stream of wethers into Norwich in 1554-7, as well as a few to 
Great Yarmouth. Further from the city, Townshend’s flocks provided many 
animals for Norwich, including fat wethers and riggons as well as crones and 
pucks. Farmers in north Norfolk joined in this supply (in 1535-6, for instance, 


1 See P.R.O. C 1/192/58, 578/15, 1122/8-9, 1229/6264; Req. 2/122/32. 
hye For example, in 1482-3 Townshend sold 450 stones for £74; £19 was to be paid at the 
following Michaelmas and the rest in annual instalments of £109. 

3 See also Acts P.C. (1588-9), p. 151; P.R.O. G 1/751/36; refs. in fn. 1 above. 

4 Townshend’s prices in 1626 were: 


wether skins before clipping @ 1s. 4d. and 1s. 8d. 
ewe skins before clipping rod. 
wether skins after clipping 6d. 
ewe skins after clipping d. 


pee J. Fisher, ‘The Development of the London Food Market, 1540-1640", Econ. Hist. Rev. V (1935), 
40-04. 
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a city butcher bought 80 wethers from Holkham), and from his scattered 
flocks, Southwell sold 360 wethers and 618 ewes in 1561-2. London was now 
almost certainly attracting sheep from Norfolk: Bedingfeld despatched many 
crones, pucks and fat wethers in the 1550’s and Norfolk fairs were not his 
chief concern: men of Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire 
bought his sheep at Newmarket (Suffolk) and Reach (Essex). Another fair 
popular with Norfolk sheep farmers was Cowlinge in Suffolk, and Bedingfeld 
may not have been alone in sending wethers to be kept on his pastures near 
the fairs. Coke and Townshend were also selling prime sheep and hoggs to 
Suffolk and Cambridgeshire men in the 1540’s and 50’s.1 

Bedingfeld, Townshend and Coke were most probably driving their sheep 
to fairs on the road to London where a host of middlemen, few of them 
genuine drovers, were prepared to buy them for rapid despatch to London 
and a quick profit. The middlemen’s activities were thoroughly well-known 
in the Court of Exchequer where many hundreds of informations were laid 
against them under the statute of 1551-2 2 which required that sheep should 
not be re-sold within five weeks of purchase.3 Some Norfolk farmers were 
ready to take their sheep all or most of the way to London, others went only 
part of the way,° while others again allowed middlemen to drive their animals 
directly from their fields or from Norfolk fairs.6 

In the later sixteenth century, the Norwich mutton market increased with 
the revival of the city and consequent growth of its population following 
the introduction of the new draperies. Frequent civic regulation was required 
to prevent the malpractices of farmers and butchers,’ and the large numbers 
of sheep dealt with by the butchers is indicated by the substantial amounts of 
tallow brought into the market.8 

The importance of mutton production increased throughout the seventeenth 
century: Townshend sent many wethers to Norwich (a batch of 141 in 1626, 
for example); Gawdy’s main aim between 1650 and 1666 was the production 
of wether lambs for sale; and a flock of 180 wethers ‘fit for the butcher’ was 
kept at Holkham in 1634.9 At the end of the century, L’Estrange and Walpole 
were selling numerous fat wethers, and mutton production was already 
associated with new crops and methods of husbandry: Walpole’s hoggs, for 
example, were bought in the autumn, wintered on turnips, sometimes finished 
on early grass in the spring, and sold at Cambridge or to Norwich and King’s 
Lynn butchers.1° 

Among the sheep farmers’ minor sources of income were payments made by 
tenants for the dunging of their open-field land by the lords’ flocks and for 


1 There is no evidence in these accounts that Norfolk men were engaged in such large- 
scale and direct dealing with London butchers as was Spencer of Althorp during the sixteenth 
century. See Finch, op.cit. p. 42. 

2 5 Edw. Vic. 14. : 

3 The nature of this trade is well illustrated by the allegations against John Thory of Burnham 
Market (Norfolk): see P.R.O. E 159/401, Mich. 181; 403, Mich. 117; 407, Mich. 345; 409, 
Trin. 97; 415, Mich. 171d. 172; E 178/126; E 133/10/1598; E 133/8/1213. 

4 For example, E 159/400, Hil. 89. 

5 For example, E 159/374, East. 42. 

6 For example, E 159/369, Mich. 182. 

7 Norwich City Archives, court and assembly books. 

8 In 1562, tallow from the carcases of 100—150 sheep was brought in weekly: court book no. 8. 

9 J. Spratt, ‘Agrarian Conditions in Norfolk and Suffolk, 1600-1650’, (London University 


M.A. thesis, 1 ; p- 265. 
AUN sie Face. ‘Sir Robert Walpole and Norfolk Husbandry’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. V 


(1952), 86-9. 
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the privilege of having a few sheep (‘cullet’ sheep) going in the flocks. A few 
shillings might be made from the sale of broom growing on the heaths of the 


foldcourses. 


VIII 


Among the sheep farmers’ expenses, a constant charge was that for labour. 
The scale of activity of the larger concerns demanded the supervisory work of 
a sheep-reeve, and Southwell found it necessary to employ a ‘Supervisor of 
all the flocks’ as well. An annual stipend of several pounds was paid to these 
officials. Shepherds were usually hired annually, at Michaelmas or Midsummer, 
and their wages, varying considerably from master to master and flock to 
flock, were paid annually, quarterly or biennally. In any one year throughout 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, these shepherds’ wages ranged from 
£2 to £7, but there was a slight increase in the average wage over the whole 
period. In most cases, a small additional payment was made for shepherds’ 
liveries, and Townshend had clothes made for them. Other allowances to 
shepherds included the remission of the usual charges for tathing and cullet 
sheep, gifts of lambs and fleeces, the provision of corn, the opportunity of 
buying old hurdles cheaply for firewood, and the provision of house or land 
rent-free. Sheep-reeves, too, often received these allowances. 

Additional labour was needed for a variety of purposes during the year: 
for driving sheep from flock to flock and to market; for greasing hoggs, gelding 
lambs and hunting foxes. At shearing time, men were paid for washing the 
sheep, throwing them in to the washers, clipping, greasing and branding 
them, winding the wool and gathering up the locks. Wheat, cheese and. beer 
were provided for the workmen. 

Regular payments were made for materials: grease and oil for anointing 
hoggs and shorn sheep; tar, pitch and redding for marking them; hurdles, 
which were constantly replaced; occasionally a new Spanish Staff for the 
shepherds; and such carpenter’s work as a pinfold, a water trough and a 
drag (for finding sheep in deep snow). 

A final regular item of expenditure was the rent paid for foldcourses and 
for arable land and pasture lying within them. In most cases, foldcourses were 
constituent parts of the sheep farmers’ own manors and rent was recorded as 
being paid to their own bailiffs. But foldcourses and land were also rented 
from neighbouring manors. 


IX 


Certain of the sheep-reeves’ accounts give a complete picture of income and 
expenditure, together with the final annual profit. Unfortunately, some of 
the accounts are incomplete, and others are for abnormal years (in one case, 
for example, the flocks were wound up and sold at the end of the year), but 
the normal profit of Norfolk sheep-farming is reliably given in Southwell’s 
accounts for 1544-5, 1548-9 and 1561-2, Bedingfeld’s for 1553-4, 1555-6 and 
1556-7, and Townshend’s for 1545-9. 

Southwell’s profit in 1561-2 showed a marked increase from that of the 
two earlier years (Table XIV) as the result of increased sales of lambs and 
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wool and of the increase in his wool prices which almost doubled between 
1548-9 and 1561-2. Bedingfeld’s profit was equally variable (Table XV). 
The figure for his profit in 1555-6 and 1556-7 has been adjusted for two 
reasons: firstly, the rent of the foldcourses is omitted in those accounts and 
the rent as given for 1553-4 has been added: and secondly, the current 
wool clip remained un-sold in 1556—7 and the sum that it would have fetched 
has been added (using the price at which a few stones of old wool were sold 
that year). The greatly-increased profit of 1555-6 and 1556-7 is to be ac- 
counted for by the increase in both the number and price of animals sold and 
by the near-doubling of the price of wool since 1553~—4. Townshend’s profit 
increased slightly over the years 1545-9 (Table XVI). Heavy expenditure on 
fresh stock accounts for the small profit in 1545-6 and more than counter- 
balanced the doubling of wool prices in 1548-9. 


Table XIV. Southwell’s income, expenditure and profit 


Year Income Expenditure Profit 
Le Ss ah eS d paee SG d 
1544-5 g21 6 10 592 18 oO 220) OME LO 
1548-9 1000 O- 33 637 3 64 302 kb 9 
1561-2 i376 7 “2h 825 16 tro} 552 10 4+ 


Note: these figures include the value of sheep and lambs recorded as ‘sold’ and ‘bought’, 
but which were merely transferred from one flock to another for re-stocking. 


Table XV. Bedingfeld’s income, expenditure and profit 


Year Income Expenditure Profit 
As given Adjusted 
ee ese” rl ee toed meas id La Sawa, 
1553-4 210 11 7 55 18 53 154 13 13 ae 
1555-0 564 10 54 169 55, 3 40I 15 23 375 0 © approx. 
1556-7 DEY i2 4 Bley By] 221s 79 348 0 O approx. 


Table XVI. Townshend’s income, expenditure and profit 


Year Income Expenditure Profit 

i sd Len, LS ed 
1545-6 330 10 6 231 9 10 99 o 8 
1546-7 247 10 5 ingase Tay doy 7h} 
1547-8 257 O 5 Wop ee Lae. LO 8 
1548-9 295 19 0 52 11 8 143 7 4 


The varying profits of these three men is, generally speaking, the result of 
the varying scale of their sheep farming. A crude comparison between them 
may be made by calculating the average profit made per sheep owned at the 
beginning of the year, (Table XVII) but the variation in prices, not only 
from year to year but from farmer to farmer, makes a close comparison 


impossible. 
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Table XVII. Profit per sheep 


Year Profit per sheep Account 
1544-5 5 d. Southwell 
1545-6 8 d. Townshend 
1546-7 7 d. 2” 
1547-8 8 d. zi 
1548-9 9 d. %3 
1553-4 7 id. Bedingfeld 
1555-0 1B, Alek Be 
1556-7 ihe) VE ks 
1561-2 74d. Southwell 


In the case of Southwell, it is possible to suggest the proportion of his total 
income which derived from his sheep farming: the sheep accounts of 1544-5 
and 1561-2 are included in books which also contain the accounts of his 
bailiffs and receiver. In 1544-5, the sheep-reeve’s profit comprised nearly 
25 per cent of his total income, as given by the receiver, of just over £1,400. 
In 1561-2, the sheep-reeve again contributed nearly 25 per cent of the 
receiver’s total, now £3,200; however the rent of Southwell’s foldcourses 
must be deducted from the sheep-reeve’s profit which is accordingly 
reduced to about 15 per cent of the total. 


York 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS AND THE ECONOMIC 
BACKGROUND IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CATALONIA 


By ee Lun 


HIS essay aims to show firstly that certain economic events which we 

know from official accounts acquire a new meaning in the light of private 

and statistical documentation; and secondly that economic progress in 
eighteenth-century Catalonia developed from complex causes, its most marked 
characteristic being a rapid adaptation to the fluctuations of foreign markets. 
I have already developed these arguments in connection with the expansion 
of viticulture.! Another example is to be found in the case of madder. 

The importance of madder among the traditional dyestuffs is well known. 
All inventories of eighteenth-century printed-calico mills mention relatively 
large stocks of madder.? Was the great rise of this industry followed by a rapid 
extension of madder cultivation? This happened in France, to the great delight 
of the agronomes ;3 it also happened in Spain. In the five years between 1763 and 
1768, Spanish-grown supplies of madder expanded to such an extent that 
Spanish manufacturers ceased to rely on supplies from Holland, and there 
was even a surplus for export.4 But—although this may seem paradoxical— 
instead of developing in the vicinity of the young Catalan printed-calico 
industry, the new cultivation did not spread outside a small specialised area 
of Castile, some 200 leagues by road from Barcelona. 

This anomalous situation has hitherto been explained by peasant conserva- 
tism in the face of innovation by the urban middle classes.> This simple inter- 


1 Pierre Vilar, ‘Géographie et histoire statistique. Histoire sociale et techniques de production. 
Quelques points d’histoire de la viticulture méditerranéenne’, L’Eventail de l'histoire vivante 
(Hommage a Lucien Febvre) (Paris, 1954), I, pp. 121-35. 

2 In the inventories of the Alegre works (Biblioteca Central de la Diputacién Provincial de 
Barcelona, Seccién documental—subsequently referred to as Bib. Cat. Alegre MSS, 403 VI), 
and of the Sires works which succeeded it (Archivo Histérico de la Ciudad [Barcelona], Bank- 
ruptcy papers), of the Ribas and Costa works (loc.cit.), of the Gallissa and Sivilla works (Biblio- 
teca de la Camara oficial de Comercio, Barcelona, ancient papers, 161-175), madder always 
figures among the stocks of goods, such as printed calico, linens, unbleached cottons, etc., 
whereas the other ‘drugs’, weighed in arrobas, pounds and ounces, figure among the ‘ustensilis’ 
of the dyeing sheds. When this distinction is not made, the difference between the two sorts 
of dyestuffs is reflected in differences in quantity, madder figuring in tens if not hundreds of 
quintals, while the other dyestuffs barely reach ten. It is well known that madder was not used 
only as a red dye, but also as a mordant. 

3 Memorias sobre la granza 0 rubia y su cultivo, con la descripcidn de los molinos para reducirla a polvo, 
por Mr Du Hamel Du Monceau, de la Real Academia de Ciencias de Paris, de la Real Sociedad de Londres 
etc. ... traducidas del francés por orden de la Real Junta General de Comercio (Madrid, 1763), p. 103. 
According to Duhamel, the best madder, discovered at Oisel in Normandy, is identical 
with Rubia silvestris monspessulana major which in turn is identical with samples imported from 
Syria. This mediterranean plant grows wild in Catalonia and Aragon. The experiments related 
with enthusiasm by Duhamel had been made in the GAtinais, in Normandy, at Thouars, at 
the mills of Corbeil, in the Vivarais, and in Languedoc. 

4 Coleccién de lo perteneciente al ramo de la Rubia 0 Granza en Espana ... por d. Juan Pablo Canals y 
Marti (Madrid, 1779), Introduction. According to Canals, exports in Catalan bottoms reached 
as far as Russia; see also infra. 

5 Ruiz y Pablo, Historia de la Real Junta particular de Comercio de Barcelona (Barcelona, 1919), 

. 88. 
d Carrera Pujal, Historia politica y econémica de Cataluna (Barcelona 1946-7), IV, p. 15. 

This point of view is shared by J. Sarrailh, L’ Espagne éclairée dans la seconde moitié du dix- 
huitigme siecle (Paris, 1954), P- 33, according to Jovellanos, in Biblioteca de Autores Espavioles, 
L, 438 and 446 a. 
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pretation has been too often disproved in other cases for me to accept it on 
a priori grounds. The fortunate survival of a commercial correspondence, and 
an examination of the problem in the light of the general economic situation 
make it indeed possible to go further. We will first enumerate the old arguments 
and their origins, and then correct them in the light of new documents. 

Hitherto all our information on this question has been derived from the 
brief indications given in the works, more technical than economic, of the 
famous Joan Pau Canals i Marti.1 It must be borne in mind that the author 
was the son of one of the founders (or as he would have it, the founder) of the 
Barcelona printed-calico industry, that he was himself a manufacturer, a 
business man, an eminent dyeing technician, a favourite of the ‘enlightened’ 
ministerial personnel, and a cultivated bourgeois.” For all these reasons he 
might well claim to a serious knowledge of the economy of the main dyeing 
plant. But one may well ask whether he did not know too much. The pro- 
pagandist, the philanthropist, the adviser of governments, may have wished 
to appear more detached than he was over a matter in which the business man 
was deeply concerned. If we consider his version of events, we shall see how 
far removed it is from the actual workings of the economy. 

In 1742-43, the Junta general de Comercio, moneda _y minas (the central economic 
Council, in Madrid) had encouraged the cultivation of madder in a few 
villages round Mojados, near Valladolid. In 1760, during a depression, the 
peasants of Mojados appealed to the Council for further help. J. P. Canals, 
then living in Madrid to watch over the interests of the Barcelona calico 
industry, was asked by the Council if the madder from Mojados, formerly 
grown for the cloth trade of Castile, could be used for Catalan cottons. Canals 
made some trials, encountered transport difficulties, but finally decided that, 
with certain provisos, Spanish madder could replace that from ‘the North’ 
in Barcelona, and thereby reduce costs by 25 to 30 per cent.? In the last days 
of 1763, he published in Madrid a translation of Duhamel du Monceau’s work 
on the cultivation of madder, with added notes for its adaptation to Spanish 
conditions, along with the tax assessments of 30 October and 10 November, 
which, following the report of 3 August of the General Council, allowed 
Spanish madder several tax reliefs for its transport and eventual export.4 

These official statements reflect the intention that the cultivation of this 
precious plant should spread to the whole Kingdom.® In fact, as the translation 
was, with some excess of pedantry, composed in Castilian, it had little chance 
of being heeded in Catalonia. The Junta Particular de Comercio of Barcelona 
then asked Canals for a Catalan translation of his memorandum.® Perhaps 


1 Besides the works quoted above in notes 3 and 4, see Memorias sobre la purpura de los 
antiguos restaurada en Espata with twelve memoranda on dyestuffs (Madrid, 1779). 


2 I hope eventually to publish the inventory of his library, which bears witness to the range 
of his culture. 


3 Duhamel du Monceau, of.cit. pp. 117-118. 

4 Op.cit. pp. 112, 122. 

® Op.cit. p. 116, ‘no sdélo en la Provincia de Valladolid sino tambien en todas las otras del 
Reyno que tengan aptitud para ello’. 

® Ruiz y Pablo, op.cit. p. 89. 

Letter of 18 August 1765 from Canals to the Junta. 

Sarrailh and Ruiz y Pablo believed that the translation had come to nought. It is to be 
found in the Library of the Archivo histérico de la Ciudad, under the title Recopilacid de las reglas 
principals sobre lo cultiu y preparacid de la Planta anomenada Roja o Granza (altre de las mes ttils i 
necessarias al Art de la Tintura) establertas en lo llibre traduit del frances al castelld e imprés de ordre de 
la Real Junta de Comers i moneda; vertida en cathald por don Joan Pau Canals i Marti, Inspector general 
de dit cultiu, Director general de Tints del Regne, Académic de la Real de las Nobles Arts de Madrid y 
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ironically, because the Council had taken his learning amiss, he also suggested 
re-editing the dyeing recipes of the so-called Phesio Mayo, dating back one, 
if not two centuries.! But this was 1766, and Castilian expansion had already 
three years’ headway. In 1768 the Barcelona Council and Canals were both 
forced to admit that their agricultural propaganda in Catalonia had failed. 
In 1779 in a collected edition of his works, Canals gave to the Governor and 
Chapter of Valladolid the credit for the ‘fortune’ of the peasants of Mojados, 
who were selling five million reales worth of madder a year, half of it to the 
Catalan manufacturers.? He went on to point out how the Aragonese picked 
the berry in a half-wild state.3 Such was the conservatism of the peasants that 
in Catalonia, albeit at the very gates of the great mills, none, or next to none, 
grew.4 

Let us now look at the situation as it is reflected in the correspondence of 
a Barcelona business house, which in 1761, following the fashion, had set up a 
printed-calico mill.5 The problem will appear in a different light. 

As early as 1g March 1763, the Alegre i Gibert mill was to be found success- 
fully experimenting, in a small way, with Castilian madder. But the mill 
already owned stocks of Dutch madder. The important question was that of 
prices. If the promised saving could be realised,§ the Alegre would buy madder 
in Castile, not only for their own needs, but in order to resell, since consumption 
in Barcelona was heavy, and no other mill, at the beginning of April, had yet 
got beyond the trial stage.? But it was necessary to anticipate success, ‘seguir 
la suerte’, as these good businessmen put it. 

A month later, the letters give us a glimpse of the future pattern of trade 
based on madder from Old Castile. In Madrid, a Company had been founded 
to organise it.8 This is the company of ‘hombres de negocio’ mentioned in 
the tax assessment of 30 October .9 Hence it is tempting to attribute this 
foundation to state initiative. But we must make no such mistake. The dates 
are enough proof that the assessment was based on the company, not the 
company on the assessment; and the company was J. P. Canals. The Barcelona 


conferent de la Real de Physica experimental de Barcelona; que trau a llum la Real Junta de Govern del 
Comers de est Principat a fi de promourer aquest important Ram de Agricultura, facilitant als Pagesos de 
Cathaluta la inteligencia de tot lo necessari a dit efecte (1766). 

1 Cf. the letter quoted in the preceding note. Phesio Mayo is merely an anagram of the name 
of Joseph Moya, editor of the Remallet de Tinturas, published in Barcelona in 1691, but one of 
the two copies that figure in the Bib. Cat. (Rés. 852, g. III. 52, and Rés. 795, 11. V. g) bears 
the inscription: me fecit Jacobis Soler .. ano 1578, and the form of the recipes may well date back 
to the sixteenth century. Carrera Pujal, op.cit. II, pp. 221-222, has not pointed out this bibli- 
ographical peculiarity, in his analysis of the Remallet, nor solved the anagram. Ruiz y Pablo 
had mistaken it for a fake by Canals. 

2 Canals, Coleccion de lo perteneciente ..., p. 79- 

3 Ass6, Historia de la economia politica de Aragén (1798) ed. Casas Torres (Zaragoza, 1947), 
: Stee or less, since, in times of shortage a madder de la terra was in use (see infra). It is true 
that at the fair of Beaucaire a ‘common madder’ was sold at a third or a quarter of the price of 
madder described as non robée, and a fifth or a sixth of that described as grappe. In fact this wild 
madder is useless for proper dyeing. Sa <8 

5 This was the firm of Alegre i Gibert whose business papers survive in toto in Bib. Cat. The 
correspondence in question figures in Reg. 398 to 401. 

6 Alegre MSS, Reg. 398, 19 March 1763. 

7 Op.cit. 2 April 1763. ; 1 

8 Op.cit. 16 April 1763, ‘la Compafiia que ha emprendido esse negocio. 

9 Tax assessment of 30 October 1763 published in Duhamel du Monceau, Memorias sobre 
la granza ..., p. 117, ‘encargandole al mismo tiempo formasse en Madrid (como lo hizo) una 
Compafiia de Hombres de Comercio, que tomaban quanta podian recoger los Cosecheros de 


Castilla ...’. 
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manufacturers would certainly profit by the price differential between madder 
from Castile and from the North. But they had no illusions: the business was 
in the hands of ‘essos sefiores,’ Canals’ associates, who would raise prices as 
soon as possible. As Canals was also a manufacturing rival, the Alegre aimed 
either to share his profits, or to evade his control.! This meant that they must, 
at the earliest opportunity, place an order for madder in Castile, in the hope 
of inserting themselves as middlemen between the Company and its customers, 
and of acquiring in Madrid a reputation as an important business and a 
heavy consumer.? 

But who supplied the Alegre with madder from Mojados? It was a man 
who may have been an agent of the ‘Company,’ but who was also their own 
commercial representative in Madrid, the agent for their printed calicoes. 
This man, Valls, was a Catalan such as one begins to see throughout Spain at 
this period, men who were to capture the markets of the hinterland for the 
industrial products of their province. Now these men had an obvious interest 
in directing towards the mills of Catalonia the madder produced in Valladolid, 
since in this way they could pay in madder for the prints which they bought in 
Catalonia. With the development of two-way traffic, the bills would partially 
cancel out, thus representing a saving in the transport of money or on bills 
of exchange.? Better still, the calico provided the return freight for madder.4 
Already on 27 April 1763, the carromater Feliu Utasa, who usually handled the 
Alegre prints, returned from Castile with a load of madder; transport costs 
would be most favourably affected.® 

Who then, at this time, had any interest in encouraging growers in Cata- 
lonia to rival those of Mojados? No one, and Canals least of all. Valls in 
Madrid, was in favour of heavy buying. The Alegre advised moderation, 
Dutch madder, in their opinion, not yet having lost all ground. If it were 
to flood the market, the profit margin offered by Valls would shrink to 
nothing.” 

For a year and a half, the trade developed peacefully. Gradually agents 
such as Valls (each mill had its own) took on the ‘Company’s’ trade; by 
November 1764, there were hardly any Catalan manufacturers left who did 
not deal, through these intermediaries, with Mojados. Prices had risen 
accordingly: from 23 to 30 lliures the quintal (Barcelona measures). The 
Company benefited; the advantages of Spanish over Dutch madder had 
greatly diminished. But reasons of expediency carried the day: henceforward 
Castile would provide some two thousand Catalan quintals per annum.8 By 
November 1764, the Alegre, who as manufacturers continued to buy in 


' In Alegre’s letters, the expression essos seflores always refers to the Company which he 
suspected of wishing to raise prices (Alegre MSS, reg. 398, 16 April 1763). Though he treats 
Canals respectfully, he is jealous of him; he dislikes the fact that customers always judge 
printed calicoes by comparison with Canals’ production (op.cit. passim). 

2 Op.cit. 16 April 1763; consignments, even for resale, were always despatched in the 
manufacturer’s name (Modolell, technical manager of the works) as though they were to be 
used at the mill. 

8 Op.cit. for permission to buy madder on the printed calico account. 

4 Road transport presented the same problem of return freight, as water transport. The need 
to pay for two journeys instead of one was enough to bring to a standstill a trade like the traffic 
of wood from the Pyrenees to Barcelona (Discurso of 1 780, Bib. Cat. Archivo Real Junta particu- 
lar de Comercio. Reg 143 bis, f. 595. 

® Alegre MSS, Reg. 398, 27 April 1763. 

8 Op.cit. 18 June 1763. 

? Op.cit. 18 June and 1 July 1763. 

8 This was Alegre’s estimate (op.cit. Reg. 400, 3 January 1767). 
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Mojados,! believed that their réle as middlemen had come to an end.2 
At this very moment, there developed an unexpected shortage of madder, 
ee eset Saciewgie crop,® or to the sudden rise in 
“ \ n international dearth of madder; supplies 
were lacking everywhere, in Northern Europe, in the South of France; the 
Beaucaire price indices leave no doubts on the question: between the fairs of 
1764 and 1765, the average price of madder rose from 50-55 livres to 95-110 
livres the quintal (French measures).5 In Barcelona, the mill-owners —Alegre, 
Miarons, Canaleta, Magarola—spent an anxious year, accumulating cloths 
without being able to dye them, sometimes helping each other, more often 
spying on and cheating each other.® Prices rose from 29 to 35 lliures, occasion- 
ally up to 40.’ ‘Friend, we have not one pound of madder left’, wrote the 
Alegre to Valls.8 ‘Must the workmen be turned out of doors, or paid to do 
nothing?’ ° The letters do not spare ‘essos sefiores interessados de la granza’ 
—Canals’ Company—whose lack of foresight was blamed for the crisis, and 
who had pushed prices up.10 
It is now clear at what date and why the notion of Catalan-grown madder 
became attractive. Wild madder of Catalonia or Aragon was worthless, but 
at least it proved that the plant could grow there.1! It is at this point that the 
Barcelona Junta Particular approached Canals for a Catalan edition of his 
pamphlets. Between 1763 and 1765 this had not seemed necessary. And even 
in 1765 Canals had his own reasons for showing neither haste nor enthusiasm. 
The failure of this scheme was due, however, to other causes: the culti- 
vation of madder cannot be achieved overnight; in the case of a first sowing, 
five years must elapse before harvesting; by striking cuttings, it is possible to 
achieve results every two years; but for this it is necessary to have well-establish- 
ed crops.!? What could be achieved in Mojados, owing to the fact that madder 
was already established there, was impossible in Catalonia within a short space 
of time. At Mojados, a pattern of speculative monoculture with big landowners 
and heavy investment had established itself.13 But in Catalonia, though yellow- 


1 Op.cit. Reg. 399, 3 November 1764, for twelve or thirteen barrels a year, of 25 to 26 
arrobas each. 

2 Op.cit. Reg. 398, 2 October 1764. ‘Como todas la fabricas la piden directamente, discur- 
rimos por perdido en adelante este negocio.’ 

3 The drought in the spring of 1765 was followed by a notorious wheat famine. 

4 Calico printing reached a peak (one of many) between 1760 and 1766. 

5 Statistics drawn up according to the records of the fairs, Archives Départementales de ’ Hérault, 
C. 2297-2329. 

6 According to the letter of 23 March 1765, manufacturers had till then had the good sense 
to help each other mutually, selling the odd barrel of madder at current prices. But between 
December 1764 and March 1765 disagreeable incidents multiplied: the Magarola started a 
rumour that the shortage was over and bought madder from the Alegre for 29 Uliures only to 
resell it at 35 and 40 dliures, while from Madrid, Valls sent consignments to the rival firm of 
Miarons, etc. 

7 Alegre MSS, Reg. 399, 20 April 1765. 

8 Op.cit. 8 June 1765. 

9 Op.cit. 22 June 1765. 

10 Op.cit. 29 June 1765: it was necessary to accept an increase of one lliura per quintal unex- 
pectedly imposed by the Company. Op.cit. 22 April 1765: ‘es cierto que a essos sefiores interessa- 
dos de la granza se deve dar la culpa de todo esso.’ 

11 Op.cit. 29 June 1765 refers to uncertain results from madder de estas cercantas, 25 May 
1765 to the deplorable madder from Saragossa, which sold at 14 /liures the quintal. 

12 Duhamel du Monceau, of.cit. p. 5. 

13 Alegre MSS, Reg. 400, 14 February 1767. A letter from Valladolid explained to the 
Alegre that owing to the death of the cosechero mayor of Valladolid, there would be a time lag 
before his seven madder mills were once more operating. Whence we may conclude that he 


was a man of substance. 
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weed—another vegetable dye—fitted well enough into the pattern of poly- 
culture of the masia, the change-over to madder would have involved pro- 
longed reconversion.! The stimulus of demand would have had to be main- 
tained, but already at the beginning of 1766 the shortage was over, locally if 
not internationally.? 

In December 1765, yet another Catalan dealer in printed calicoes, one 
Vidal, was to be found launching out in Valladolid. He was thought to wish 
to monopolise the sale of madder. According to the Alegre, if he succeeded, 
there would be only one storehouse whence all must get their supplies. He 
seems to have been the first to send madder in sacks rather than in barrels, in 
order to cut down costs.3 This was a very risky procedure which the Alegre 
at first denounced as tampering with the goods but which they were soon 
ready enough to adopt. Valls was requested to send his goods in sacks; if 
customers were suspicious it could always be put into barrels on arrival, as 
though it had not run the risk of humidity on the way; once the ruse was ac- 
cepted, Valls sent one load after another, at prices which remained excellent, 
around 32 Iliures.4 

But by April 1766 supplies were almost excessive: “Though last year madder 
from Spain was so rare, it seems that this year it has been dug up from under- 
ground in such quantities that all the storehouses hereabouts are full, not only 
with that from your Castiles, but also with that of Aragon. Notwithstanding 
we try not to lose the slightest occasion to sell’.® A fall in prices threatened. 
At 31 dliures 10 sous the quintal, there were soon no takers.* Vidal, always on 
the move, was selling at 29 lliures on 24 May, whereas Valls in Madrid wanted 
to maintain high prices at 32 or 35. 7 

The resourceful Alegre then launched out in two new directions. On the 
one hand they followed with interest the first attempts at export. Miarons 
had just succeeded in selling to England, thus easing the market; English 
buyers were known to be eager, and ready to pay well; they were said to want 
8,000 arrobas of madder, as much as the whole former Catalan market;8 this 
new opening, although slow to materialise, encouraged the Company, and 
behind it Mojados.9 It was not enough to launch the long-term conversion of 
Catalan fields to the new madder cultivation. Anyway doubts were justified, as 
is proved by a second venture by the Alegre: not without some impropriety 
towards Valls, they established contact directly with one of their Castilian 
customers in Valladolid, Ibafiez, who offered to procure for them the madder 
crop of an independant peasant, Diaz, at prices 25 per cent lower than those 
current in Madrid.!° This reveals how profitable the trade had hitherto been to 
the intermediaries and the ‘Company’. That they would soon be outflanked is 


! Francisco de Zamora, Diario de los viajes ... Biblioteca National, Madrid. MS. 18 409 f. 
304 et seq. Yellow-weed only requires forty days in which to grow. 

® The prices of 1766 were the same as those of 1765. In 1767 they dropped to between 80 
and go livres tournois, but not as low as prices stood before the shortage. 

3 Alegre MSS, Reg. 399, 14 December 1765. Canals had had trouble with madder in sacks, 
and insisted on having it sent in barrels. But Vidal invented the double sack. 

4 Op.cit. 21 December 1765. The incident is all the more amusing inasmuch as the Alegre, 
for their own industrial purposes, would only use madder in barrels. 

5 Op.cit. 19 April 1766. 

® Op.cit. 6 May 1766. 

° Op.cit. 24 May 1766. 

8 Op.cit. 24 and 31 May 1766. Valls immediately gave orders to export if possible. 

® Op.cit. 2 July 1766. Canals expressed in his ‘Colleccién’ his approval of export. 


10 Op.cit. 21 June 1766: 55 reales the Castilian arroba instead of 75, which was the latest price 
quoted by Valls. 
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shown by the remark: ‘There roams round the mills in Barcelona a Catalan 
named Ravella who lives near Valladolid and seeks to sell a load he has just 
brought’.1 

And so gradually individual initiative undermined monopoly prices: at 
the end of 1767, the quintal of madder had dropped to 28 or 29 lliures in 
Barcelona.? For a time prices oscillated between relatively high rates paid by 
manufacturers concerned with quality, like the Gali of Terrassa, clothiers, 
and very low rates, secured from isolated dealers, mostly from Aragon, by the 
less scrupulous.3 In the end supply carried the day. In April 1767 ‘madder 
continues to arrive in such abundance that, if one did not see it with one’s own 
eyes, one would believe it impossible that the fields [of Castile] could yield this 
produce in such quantities’.4 

Trustworthy merchants such as Gloria henceforward offered good quality 
madder for 28 /liures on six months’ credit. For inferior qualities and for cash, 
current prices were below 23.5 There were certain variations in price: in the 
middle of 1767 the market hardened, to 30 Iliures the quintal, thanks to ex- 
ports to London. Valls rushed at this opening.® For their part the Alegre tried 
to interest their Marseilles suppliers of ‘drugs’ in Spanish madder.? This 
situation did not last. By July 1767, Valls, who was trying to sell at 28 Iliures 
received the answer that 300 quintals of madder were on public sale in Barce- 
lona at 21 Jliures.8 He tried to recoup himself by seducing the Alegre’s Valla- 
dolid supplier, Ibanez.9 But in any case, madder from Aragon, now just as 
good as that from Castile, forced the majority of Spanish dealers to lower their 
prices by the end of the year to 50 Castilian reales the arroba.1° London still 
remained a hope: it offered 27 /liures at a time when prices in Barcelona varied 
between 26 and 21.!! The seasonal drop in April 1768 brought London prices 
down to 26, and those in Barcelona to 20 for the top quality.!2 The Alegre 
inventories, in December 1768, allow 23 lliures 11 sous the quintal of madder, 
or roughly the same as in 1763, when our story began. 18 

Hence we can see how the specialisation of a small remote region was enough 
to saturate the Catalan market for madder, to make exports necessary, and 
in spite of seasonal and climatic oscillations and the fluctuations of the inter- 
national economy, to exercise a relentless pressure towards lower prices. If 
one adds the advantages accruing to the Barcelona business men, most of 
whom were both merchants and manufacturers, from the bilateral exchange 


1 Op.cit. 19 July 1766. 

2 Op.cit. 6 September 1766. 

3 Op.cit. 26 July 1766 refers to a sale to the Gali at 32 Jliures; forty quintals at 25 dliures the 
quintal of bad quality madder were sold at the same time. 

4 Op.cit. Reg. 400, 15 April 1767. 

5 Op.cit. 15 and 18 April 1767; 2 May 1767 mentions for the first time madder of a reasonable 
quality from Aragon at 21 and 23 lliures. ; 

6 Op.cit. 16 and 23 May and 27 June 1767. But there were not enough ships. 

? Op.cit. 18 July 1767, letter to the Joannot of Marseille: ‘Nos fabriques n’emploient plus 
a présent d’autre garance que celle de nétre Espagne, qu’est si belle comme celle d’Olande, et 
sur cet soupos faites-nous le plaisir de nous informer quel prix il s’en pourrait tirer sur votre 
place de la plus belle.’ (sic.) 

8 Op.cit. 25 July 1767. 

9 Op.cit. 23 September 1767. 

10 Qp.cit. 26 December 1767: ‘como de Aragon van llevando aca con abundancia y la dan 
con mayor comodidad sobre ser de muy perfecta calidad, somos de dictamen que habra de 
hazerse baxa la de essos contornos’ (‘essos’, i.e. of Castile). 

11 Op.cit. 31 October 1767. 

12 9 March and 20 April 1768. 

13 Inventory of 21 December 1768 (op.cit. Reg. 403/IV). 
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of printed calicoes for madder, with regard both to financial compensation 
and to return freight,! it is easy to see why the local cultivation of madder was 
neither encouraged by them, nor developed spontaneously. Moreover, we 
believe we can prove that during a period of rising prices—to which the years 
1760-1768 precisely correspond—other Catalan crops were infinitely prefer- 
able to the cultivation of madder, the price of which tended to become pro- 
gressively lower owing to its success in Castile and in Aragon. 

This does not mean that nothing was attempted. In times of rising prices, 
inventories mention a granza de la terra, obviously grown locally.? And towards 
the end of the century, between 1790 and 1803, a continuous series of in- 
ventories from the Sivilla mill reveals the exclusive use of this local madder 
estimated at relatively high prices—between 30 and 33 Jliures the quintal.? 
Does this prove a decisive shift to madder in the Catalan countryside? We 
have not found any other evidence of this. But the great agricultural enquiries 
in Catalonia all antedate 1790,4 and until then Castilian madder was sufficient 
for the needs of the market; during a period of general inflation, prices had 
remained static at between 24 and 25 lliures, with frequent temporary gluts.® 

Once again, as when dealing with vineyards, forests, rice-fields or stock- 
breeding—and in this case as a negative proof—one finds that agricultural 
evolution does not depend, as has too often been believed, on the success of 
enlightened propaganda or on the conservatism of the peasant, but on the 
workings of economic forces. It is true that if the Catalan peasant revealed an 
ability to adapt himself swiftly and exactly to the exigencies of a fluid economy, 
this is because he came from the same stock as Canals, Alegre, Valls and Vidal, 
whose actions we have just followed in a limited but very striking episode in 
the great economic expansion of the eighteenth century. 


Paris 


1 Tt is worth noticing that the question of return freight can also be studied in the corre- 
spondence of the Ribas works (Archivo histérico de la Ciudad [Barcelona], Bankruptcy papers) ; 
in both cases, another significant detail is worth noting: when there was too great a loss on 
the exchange rate at Madrid, gold was sent back hidden at the bottom of the barrels of madder. 

2 The 1 October 1770 marks the changeover from Alegre to Sires (Archivo histérico de la 
Ciudad [Barcelona], Bankruptcy papers) who bought them out. At this date granza de la terra 
was rated at 26 Uliures 23 sous by the Alegre, the granza fina de Madrid at 30 Iliures. 

3 Sue balance sheets (Biblioteca Camara oficial de Comercio, Barcelona, Ancient papers, 
151): 
1794: 33 lliures. 
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21 have in mind the Discurso of 1780 and the enquiry by Zamora (1787). 
® Archivo histérico de la Ciudad (Barcelona), Bankruptcy papers: Costa balance sheets: 
31 December 1786: 24 lliures the Catalan quintal of Castilian madder. 
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ENGLISH LANDOWNERSHIP: 
THE AILESBURY TRUST 1832-56 


By F. M. L. THOMPSON 


match his coronation honour with a suitable enlargement and embellish- 

ment of his mansion. He built to effect, as Tottenham House stands witness; 
he also expended to effect. Plans for alterations were drawn up by Wyatt in 
1821, and by Thomas Cundy in 1823 and 1826, in a crescendo of architectural 
ambition and soaring cost, and the final outlay was perhaps £250,000.! By 
1832 this had led the Marquess into such financial difficulties that it was 
necessary to appoint a trust to consolidate some of his debts and to take over 
the administration of his affairs. The existence of this trust has been referred 
to recently, by myself briefly, and by Mr Spring in more detail.? This attention, 
coupled with the fact that the trust was dealing with a situation of some im- 
portance in the history of English landownership in the nineteenth century, 
makes it worth while to attempt a more extended reconstruction of its oper- 
ations. Fuller information may perhaps lead to a reconsideration of both the 
earlier references to the trust, and to a fresh view of the significance of land- 
owners’ indebtedness. 

By deed of 17 May 1832, the Marquess and his eldest son, Earl Bruce, 
acting jointly, granted all the family estates in Wiltshire and Yorkshire to 
three trustees on a gg-year term—along with houses at Seymour Place and 
East Sheen which were to be sold—on trust to keep down all the annual charges, 
to pay an allowance to the Marquess, and to apply the residue of the profits to 
pay off a mortgage of £104,000.? For the period 1832-45 the operations of the 
trust are well documented, both at Savernake and at Hoare’s Bank.* But 
the financially active life of the trust did not end until a year after the Marquess’ 
death in January 1856, as provided in the original deed and a modification of 
1838, and the account was not closed until the end of 1862.5 One of the 
purposes of this article is to show that, taken over its whole life, the trust 


I: 1821 Charles Brudenell-Bruce, rst Marquess of Ailesbury, resolved to 


1 Architects’ plans, Savernake Family MSS. (subsequently referred to as Sav. Fam. MSS.), 
Sturmy House, nr. Marlborough, by kind permission of the Earl of Cardigan. The figure of 
£250,000 given by the Earl of Cardigan, The Wardens of Savernake Forest (1949), p- 297, 18, he 
informs me, a matter of family tradition. No building accounts as such appear to survive, but 
the entries in the estate accounts relating to such items as scagliola work, parquet floors, marble, 
etc., point to a lower figure. 

2 D. Spring, ‘English Landownership in the Nineteenth Century: A Critical Note’, Econ. 
Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. IX (1957), 472-84; F. M. L. Thompson, ‘The End of a Great Estate’, 
ibid. 2nd ser. VIII (1955), 40, 52. 

3 The original has not been discovered; it is extracted in a deed of 30 May 1842 modifying 
the trust deed, Savernake Estate MSS. (subsequently referred to as Sav. Est. MSS.), Savernake 
Estate Office, nr. Marlborough, by kind permission of the Earl of Cardigan. 

4 Savy. Fam. MSS. ‘Marquess of Ailesbury’s Wiltshire Estates, Reports, Memoranda, etc., 
by the Trustees, 1832-45’, (subsequently referred to as Trustees’ Memo.); Ailesbury Trust 
MSS. 1832-45, (subsequently referred to as Ailes. Trust MSS.), by kind permission of Hoare’s 
Bank, Fleet Street. 

5 Trustees’ accounts, Ledger 40, 1832-4, fols. 369-72, 383, 421; Ledger 34, 1846-9, fols. 7-11, 
87; Ledger 63, 1852-3, fol. 9; Ledger 78, 1853-4, fols. 5-9; Ledger 94, 1854-6, fols. 5-10, 218; 
Ledger 10, 1856-8, fols. 3-4; Ledger 59, 1862, fol. 21, have been consulted at Hoare’s Bank 
(subsequently referred to as Ledger 40, Ledger 34, etc.). 
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achieved only a modest rate of debt redemption, thus tending to confirm that 
this is a case of maximum tolerable indebtedness where carefully administered 
retrenchment was unable to produce any great surplus from income. In doing 
this there is an opportunity to explore further the relation between gross in- 
come, income net of estate expenses, and income net of the Marquess’ household 
and personal expenses. Finally it is appropriate to ask what effects such a 
level of debt had on the Marquess’ efficiency as an agricultural landowner. — 

The debts incurred by Charles, at least those on which interest was paid 
by the Savernake steward, did not begin to increase rapidly until after 1820, 
that is at the same time as the mansion building. Interest payments were 
£634 in 1820, £1,679 in 1822, £3,216 in 1824, and £6,434 in 1830. Nevertheless 
it would appear that the terms of his father’s will denied the Marquess any 
chance of a period of saving prior to his building venture, by depriving him 
of any income from the Yorkshire estate for several years. This estate had been 
unsettled, and on his father’s death in 1814 it passed by his will to trustees to 
apply the surplus of rents to the discharge of his debts by operating a sinking 
fund. These debts amounted to at least £80,000, and had been incurred largely 
in land purchases. Admittedly the Marquess was of such an easy-going 
disposition that he probably would not have used any such chance, but his 
final embarrassment does seem to have had some secondary cause besides the 
primary one of excessive building. 

In 1832 the trustees, John Forster of the firm of London solicitors who acted 
as the Marquess’ chief men of business, and Charles and Henry Charles Hoare, 
cousins of the Marquess and bankers, organized the raising of £104,000 on 
mortgages. In part it was a funding operation, applied to paying off the 
Marquess’ simple contract debts, probably arising from the building. In part it 
was a consolidation, applied to paying off some of the smaller debts on 
which interest was paid by the Savernake steward. A third part had to be used 
to pay those annual charges which fell due before the trustees received their 
first half-year’s rents.2 It is therefore difficult to arrive at the figure of the 
Marquess’ total indebtedness in 1832 by any simple addition sum, and no 
contemporary statement of the position seems to have survived. However, 
by collating the figures for capital payments shown in the trustees’ accounts 
for 1832-4 with the Savernake accounts and checking against subsequent 
statements of debt redemption, it seems that the total debt in 1832 was of the 
order of £260,000, leaving family charges out of account for the present. 
In the first place, therefore, it was never intended that the trust should pay off 
all the Marquess’ debts, but only that it should reduce them to more manage- 
able proportions. 

On the information at their disposal in 1832 the trustees calculated on 
receiving £19,000 a year clear from the Savernake estate and £14,000 from 
Yorkshire, out of which annual payments of about £23,000 were to be made 
from the London account, that is from the Trustees’ account at Hoare’s Bank.4 


1 Say. Est. MSS. Will of Thomas Earl of Ailesbury, 9 January 1800 and subsequent codicils, 
probate 10 May 1814; ibid. Estate accounts 1813-14, 1820-30 (subsequently referred to as 
Estate accounts) ; the annual remittance from Yorks. in the early 1830’s was £14,000, and the 
rents were stated not to have been altered since 1806, Ailes. Trust MSS. Memo. (by Oddie and 
Forster) August 1832. 

_® Ailes. Trust MSS. Statement by the Trustees, July 1838 (subsequently referred to as 
Statement July 1838). 
3 Ibid.; Ledger 40; Estate accounts 1830-4. 


4 Statement July 1838; Trustees’ Memo., Memo. (by Oddie and Forster) June 1832. And 
see Table I below. 
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Thus the Marquess’ advisers became seriously alarmed by the state of his 
affairs at a point when it was hoped that an annual surplus of about £10,000 
could be made available by moderate retrenchment, a surplus which would 
have been about 20 per cent. of his current gross income. 

The original proposal had been that the Marquess, a widower, should live 
abroad with his two unmarried daughters on his annual allowance of £8,000. 
But very soon Earl Bruce’s compassion had led him to write to his father 
‘expressing the wish that he and my sisters should not be forced to reside 
abroad in order to keep up the sinking fund ...’. It was with this in mind 
that Lumley, one of Forster’s partners, wrote to Bruce hoping that ‘you do 
intend to support the trust modified as regards the Marquess’ income, for we 
feel certain that it will be the only means not so much of diminishing the 
existing debts on the estates (for, reduced as the sinking fund will be, much 
cannot be expected in that way for a considerable time), but of preventing 
any increase’. Nevertheless he hoped ‘that there may still be left a surplus 
worth regard to go towards the gradual liquidation of their [Hoare’s] debt, 
if the proposed system of management, which has been attended with success 
on other estates similarly circumstanced for very many years, is adopted and 
strictly pursued. There cannot be a more striking instance of this success 
than the Wilton Estate, in the same county as Tottenham Park, exhibits, 
which is not to be compared in point of income to the Marquess’ Wiltshire 
Estate, yet under a strict system of management it has produced, since the 
late Lord Pembroke’s death, sufficient to relieve the present Lord Pembroke 
who has returned to England to reside permanently, the trusts of his estate 
being put an end to’. 

Besides the prevention of any increase in the debts and a reduction in them 
if at all possible, this letter also implied two secondary considerations. Hoare’s 
had a liking for terminating mortgages, having advanced their share of the 
£104,000 ‘upon the express understanding that they would be gradually 
repaid by instalments’; and the sinking fund trust was a fairly common device 
among landowners, and a favourite with Forster. For Oddie, the third partner 
in Forster’s firm, was auditor to both the Earl of Pembroke and the Marquess 
of Ailesbury.2 Not unnaturally the letter shows no concern with the theoretical 
question which may be of interest to historians, whether the existing debt was 
felt to be of such a size as to threaten imminent disaster. The Marquess’ 
improvidence was already sufficiently established, and the need to curb it 
obvious. It was entirely unintentional, but illuminating for the historian, 
that events fell out so that the Marquess’ affairs reached a point of balance 
in the 1840’s, despite the comparatively comfortable financial position thought 
to be attainable when the trust began. 

The early setback in the trust’s calculations proved to be typical of the 
trust’s fortunes. The original plan had rested on the enforcement of two main 
economies: the suspension of building at Tottenham Park and of residence in 
it, neither of which was realized. Thus in 1835 the completion of the orangery 
and the conversion of the saloon into a library were going forward, and 
Oddie on his annual inspection also noted ‘that a very heavy and expensive 


: ; : ate : 
work is now in progress for conveying warm air to the finished dining room 2 


1 Ailes. Trust MSS. Earl Bruce to Lumley 12 November 1832, explaining his suggestion to 
his father; Lumley to Earl Bruce 9 November 1832. m5 ‘f 
2 Oddie’s Memo. Book, Wilton MSS. Wilton House, nr. Salisbury, by kind permission of 


Lord Herbert. : 
3 Trustees’ Memo., Memo. (by Oddie) June 1835. 
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For such reasons the annual expense on the fabric of the mansion persistently 
exceeded the original estimate.! 

When in August 1833 the Marquess at the age of 60 married the 24-year- 
old Maria Tollemache, the whole plan was given a violent twist. From the 
Marquess’ point of view this may have been a shrewd as well as an attractive 
move, for Maria was said to have inherited £60,000 from her aunt. But the 
trustees saw none of this, simply gaining the task of paying the Marchioness 
interest on £20,000, apparently in place of pin money.” From their point of 
view this second marriage was an act of reckless irresponsibility. As late as 
June 1833 the Marquess had still intended to ‘live entirely abroad for a time’. 
It had then been sensible for the trustees to undertake the bare upkeep of 
the mansion and grounds at Tottenham Park. It was even hoped that the 
£4,900 allowed for this in 1833 might be reduced; instead, with his new wife 
the Marquess took up residence at Tottenham.? It became impossible to 
enforce the distinction between household expenses which the trustees had 
intended to shoulder and those, the ‘living expenses’, which they had not. 
The house account crept above the permitted level in every year down to 
1838. In January 1838 the cost of the bare upkeep of mansion, staff, stables, 
gardens, deer and game, and remnant of the home farm, the same heads as 
those of 1833, was put at £5,200. In July 1838, with the addition of £800 to 
cover a newly-included item of subscriptions and bounties, this was made 
into a strict annual appropriation of £6,000 paid into a special establishment 
account, leaving the manner of its spending to the Marquess. Thus the 
trustees were relieved of the fruitless task of scrutinising the number of servants 
kept in the house and horses in the stables, and the Marquess was in effect 
put on an annual allowance of £14,000 to cover his living and establishment 
expenses (though in practice £600, later £700, of this was paid to Earl Bruce 
for taking over the management of the game).* 

The Marquess’ re-marriage was closely followed by the marriage of his 
daughter Lady Elizabeth, to Count Danneskiold Samsoe; in November 
1834 his second son, Lord Ernest, got married; and last of all Earl Bruce 
married Lady Caroline Herbert in May 1837.5 This run of marriages would 
in itself have upset some of the financial forecasts of 1832, but to emphasise 
his entire lack of appreciation of the gravity of his situation the Marquess 
used the years 1833-7 to grant a whole series of additional portions and an- 
nuities to his younger children.® Already in 1832 the burden of family charges 
was not inconsiderable. It is true that there were no dowagers to support, 
and that the Marquess himself was a sole surviving son. His two sisters had 
been granted annuities instead of portions by their father’s will. One had 
died unmarried in 1824; the second, Lady Frances Wilson, continued to draw 
her annuity of £1,000 until her death in 1836.7 Against this slender inheritance, 
however, were to be set the Marquess’ five younger children, Lord Ernest and 

L Estate accounts 1832-45; accounts for 1833, 1839, and 1841-2 are missing. Trustees’ 
Memo. estimate founded on Memo. (by H. C. Hoare) May 1833. 

-’ Memo. Book, January 1848, Hoare’s Bank; Ailes. Trust MSS. Epitome of Trustees’ 


accounts, 1838-9 (subsequently referred to as Epitome 1838-9, etc.). There is no entry for pin 
money. 


3 Trustees’ Memo, June 1832, May 1833. 

4 ‘Trustees’ Memo. Directions of the Trustees January 1838, Minutes of Trustees’ meeting 
at Hoare’s Bank 10 July 1838, Memo. (by Oddie) July 1839; Estate accounts 1840-5. 

> Burke’s Peerage (1890), pp. 21-2. 

6 Sav. Est. MSS. recited in Earl Bruce’s marriage settlement 10 May 1837. 

_* Will of Thomas Earl of Ailesbury. Each received a lump sum of £1,000 ‘in full discharge 
of their portions’ plus an annuity of £1,000. Ledger 40; Statement July 1838. 
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four daughters. In 1832 there were portions of £60,000 divided among them, 
on which they received interest, chiefly at four per cent., but in the case of 
one favoured daughter at five per cent.; the same daughter, Maria Comtesse 
de Mondreville, also had an annuity of £200. On top of this came the eldest 
son, Earl Bruce. Since 1825 he had been getting an allowance of £3,000 a 
year, but he joined in the general spirit of sacrifice and accepted £2,000 a 
year on the establishment of the trust. The total of these family charges in 
1832 was £5,720 a year. With the run of marriages, and as consolation 
to the remaining spinster, Lady Mary, £12,000 of additional portions and 
£1,000 in annuities was distributed among the daughters; Lord Ernest was 
granted an annuity of £840 for himself and one of £200 in trust with Lumley; 
and on his marriage Earl Bruce’s allowance was stepped up to £5,000, to 
include £300 pin money for his wife.! The death of Lady Wilson, and of the 
Comtesse de Mondreville in 1835, ended £1,200 of annuities. Family charges 
by 1838 were £10,040 a year.? 

The stern disposition of the trustees in July 1838, as they felt the situation 
slipping, put a stop to this extravagant generosity to the family. After this 
the Marquess could only request, in his will, that his son would make a 
voluntary addition to the dowager’s jointure and to the provision for Lord 
Charles, the only child of the second marriage; wishes which were in fact 
carried out.? In 1841 the death unmarried of Lady Mary put an end both to 
her annuity and payments on her portion, thus relieving the trustees of £1,000 
a year. Less explicably the interest payments on the late Comtesse de Mondre- 
ville’s portion ceased between 1843 and 1844, with no entry in the account to 
indicate that the principal of £12,000 was paid off.4 In spite of this relief 
the swollen family charges remained the chief reason why the trustees’ annual 
payments had grown to over £25,000 a year between 1838 and 1842, and were 
still put at £23,000 in 1845, even though some debt redemption and conse- 
quent saving of interest had taken place since 1832.5 

This by no means completes the tale of the afflictions visited on the financial 
calculations of 1832. Untoward revelations concerning the management of 
the estates, and thus affecting the income available net of estate expenses, 
were perhaps of most consequence of all. It had very quickly been discovered 
that the Savernake steward, Iveson, was not merely uncontrollable, oblivious 
to repeated peremptory instructions, but a rascal. A rascal who had been 
living like a lord at the Marquess’ expense, enjoying all manner of unauthor- 
ised perquisites, helping himself to wine, beer, provisions, fuel, horses, servants, 
as he chose.® In 1833 he was dismissed. It was not so quickly discovered that 
he had committed even more serious misdemeanours. He had exaggerated 
the ‘precarious income’ of the estate, which came chiefly from timber sales, 
and he had been practising a swindle over the estate repairs. Iveson had not 
told the trustees ‘that the farm buildings and cottages on the estate, except 


1 Earl Bruce’s marriage settlement; Estate accounts 1822-31; Ledger 40. Earl Bruce was 
21 in 1825. 

2 Burke’s Peerage, loc.cit.; Statement July 1838; Epitome 1838-9. 

3 Sav. Est. MSS. Will of Charles Marquess of Ailesbury, 23 March 1847, probate 11 July 
1856; 2nd Marquess of Ailesbury’s Estate account, Ledger 43, 1860-1, fols. 13-17, Hoare’s 
Bank. ¢ ; _ ' 

4 Gentleman’s Magazine, CXI (1841, Pt 2), 446; Epitome 1840-1 to 1844-5. The Comtesse s 
portion would not have been raisable until her father’s death; but there is no record of it being 
raised then, nor of interest payments after 1844. = 

5 Statement July 1838; Trustees’ Memo., Memo. (by Oddie) June 1845. Lobe: 

6 Ailes. Trust MSS. Lumley to Earl Bruce, 9 November 1832; Trustees Memo. Directions 
of the Trustees June 1833, Memo. (by Forster) December 1833. 
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in a few conspicuous places likely to meet the eye of Lord Ailesbury, had 
been, as proves to have been the fact, for many years almost entirely neglected. 
This accounts for the low amount at which he put this important item. Had 
we known the real state of the case, instead of £3,000 p.a. we should have 
put the estate repairs at upwards of £5,000 ...’. Further, in such repair 
work as had been done green timber cut straight from the estate woods had 
been used, which rotted rapidly. As the custom of the district was to construct 
farm buildings almost entirely of weather boarding the resulting waste was 
extensive.! 

It took Hayward, Iveson’s successor as steward, several years to get right 
round the estate and appraise fully its neglected state. Only after 1840 did 
frequent references to the need for heavy repairs and new buildings begin to 
appear in the auditor’s annual reports, and the annual outlay on them begin 
to climb steeply.2. Not until Hayward himself was replaced, in 1846, by 
Maughan, an altogether brisker agent, was something like efficient estate 
management introduced to Savernake. Hence at the time of the first crisis 
in the trust’s affairs, in the summer of 1838, the Marquess’ waywardness and 
backsliding were the only important issues involved. It seemed that a good 
annual surplus for debt redemption could still be achieved. 

In 1838 the gross annual income of the Savernake estate, including the 
uncertain profits, was a round £36,000. After meeting the estate expenses of 
about £8,000, the establishment payment of £6,000, and the interest payment 
of £4,000 on the debts of £99,000 still carried by the Savernake account, it 
was considered reasonable to order the steward to continue to remit £17,000 
a year to the trustees’ account at Hoare’s. To this must be added an expected 
annual remittance of £13,000 from the Yorkshire estate; no figure of the gross 
rental of the Yorkshire estate has survived, but if estate expenses there were 
the same relative burden as at Savernake, this was about £17,000. Out of a 
budgeted income of £30,000 the trustees had to make annual, or recurring, 
payments which were expected to be rather over £25,000 at this time; in 
fact they paid £25,890 in 1837-8 and £27,196 in 1838-g. In 1838-9 these 
annual payments consisted of the Marquess’ £8,000 allowance, £800 to the 
Marchioness, the £10,040 of family charges, £5,705 in interest on debts 
totalling £141,400, £270 in non-family annuities and pensions, £346 in life 
insurance premiums, and the balance of £2,035 in items which were properly 
estate expenses, including the auditor’s salary of £600. These figures may be 
rearranged to produce a consolidated account for 1838-9, shown in Table I. 
The position was certainly a good deal more alarming than it had seemed in 
1832, but it was not yet desperate. 

Up to July 1838 the trustees had borrowed an extra £5,000 since 1832, 
and had only managed to pay off £13,000 of debt, a sum which in fact exactly 
represented the proceeds of the sale of the house in Seymour Place. Not 
until 1835-6 had they any surplus to apply to debt redemption. By then the 
trust was always one year in arrear in receiving its income, and this sum 
which would certainly exceed £25,000’, the trustees explained, ‘has therefore 
been saved by the trustees even though it is not immediately available for 
debt redemption’.4 In 1838, confident that the worst period was behind 
them, and that the new stringent arrangements would preserve their financial 


Trustees’ Memo. July 1839, June 1845. 
Ibid. June 1840 et seq.; Estate accounts 1834-45. 


Ibid. 1837-8; Trustees’ Memo. June 1845; Statement July 1838; Epitome 1838-9. 
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structure, the trustees embarked on a course of accelerated redemption. In 
the seven years 1838-9 to 1844-5 their capital account shows payments of 
£92,467; but of this only £37,600 was debt redemption, and no less than 
£27,000 simply recorded the transfer of debts from other mortgagees to 
Messrs. Hoare. Of the £9,585 paid in 1844-5 for example, £8,500 was a 
re-transmission to the Savernake steward to enable him to meet his ordinary 
estate outgoings, £700 went towards the building of a new church, and £385 
for furniture in the library and saloon at Tottenham Park; none was applied 
to the reduction of debt. Of the debts paid off in this period one, a mortgage 
of £7,600 to the Marquess’ son-in-law Vernon Wentworth on Sheen House, 
was paid out of the proceeds of the sale of Sheen House in 1841-2; another, 
of £1,000, was also balanced by an equivalent casual receipt.1 Nevertheless 
£29,521 of debt was paid off in these seven years out of surpluses from the 
trustees’ annual income, which might appear a considerable achievement. 

In December 1838, however, the Marquess had casually suggested to his 
agent a major act of agricultural disinvestment, the withdrawal from the 
tenantry of the six month’s credit on their rents, or ‘running half-year’s rent’, 
which it was fairly common practice to allow them. Lumley realised that the 
reason advanced, arising out of tithe commutation, was trivial, but saw at 
once that the operation could be of immense significance. ‘If the half year’s 
rents of all the estates hitherto left in the tenants’ hands from half year to 
half year, could be got in ... it would be a great benefit to your lordship, 
because a considerable amount of debt might be paid off and interest saved’. 
‘In these comparatively prosperous times for farmers’ he did not expect the 
change in the time of payment to create much embarrassment.” The change 
was indeed made, in 1839, and someone else took over the duty of providing 
this credit for the farmers, probably the country banks. The trust received not 
quite a full half-year’s extra rents, but about four month’s, or some £17,000. 
Here was the unexpected source of much of the surplus achieved in the years 
1838-9 to 1844-5. Taking a long view it was not of course exactly a windfall 
gain for the trustees; it was in fact an anticipation and early release of a large 
part of that amount which had ‘been saved by the trustees, even though it is 
not immediately available for debt redemption’. In consequence after the 
Marquess’ death in January 1856 the trust received not a further year’s rents, 
but only a further half-year’s rents. 

For some reason the full implications of this move were not borne in on 
the trustees and agents for a long while. It meant that for a time their accounts 
had been given an artificially prosperous air, which could not be sustained; 
the awakening only came in 1845. This, the second and greater crisis in the 
trust’s affairs, arose not out of any increase in the debts or annual charges, 
but out of the realization that the income net of estate expenses was going to 
be permanently lower than anticipated. By 1845 an expanded outlay on 
repairs and on some new farm houses and buildings, had been under way at 
Savernake for a few years. Here and there an attempt had been made to 
keep down the cost to the estate, by getting a tenant to bear a large share of 
repairs and new works in return for a short lease of 8 to 12 years, or by per- 
suading a tenant to pay five per cent on the cost of a new farmhouse and 
steadings. But on the other hand there would appear a tenant, as in 1844, 
who ‘urged the depressed state of the times for agriculture ... and stated the 


1 Ailes. Trust MSS. Epitomes of Trustees’ capital accounts 1838-9 to 1844~5. 
2 Ibid. Marquess to Lumley 10 December 1838, Lumley to Marquess 11 December 1838. 
3 Epitome 1838-9; Trustees’ Memo. June 1845; Ledger 94. 
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impossibility of his going on at the present rent, unless enabled by the im- 
provements he applied for, to cultivate his land to better account’. By and 
large the estate had to bear the whole cost of repairs and improvements, on 
the ground that ‘abatement of rent can be thereby prevented’.! 

On top of all this, in 1843 Hayward drew the attention of the trustees and 
the Marquess to the appalling condition of the majority of the cottages on 
the estate. This concern was becoming common on many large estates in the 
1840’s, as efforts were started to put the rural house in order at the same 
time as criticism of urban slums was mounting. Quite apart from philan- 
thropic motives, proper housing for farm and village workers was of course 
an indispensable part of estate economy. At Savernake, cottage conditions were 
found to exhibit ‘a violation of all decency’, with mixed sleeping and absence 
of privies, ‘altogether filthy and disgusting’. In extreme cases 12 persons 
slept in one room, and 27 in two rooms, depravity which the towns could 
scarcely have rivalled. To the great credit of all concerned, a programme of 
cottage rehabilitation was initiated. This gave priority over all other com- 
mitments to the expenditure of £1,000 a year in building new utility cottages 
of brick and slate to replace the thatched hovels, all ‘Ornament and Pictur- 
esqueness’ being eschewed except in ‘conspicuous places near drives’.? It 
allowed only slow headway with the 500 or more cottages on the estate which 
required urgent attention, but it was headway; it was also an added burden. 

At last, in June 1845, the auditor faced the true facts, and framed a realistic 
appreciation and estimate of the trust’s finances. ‘It appears ... that the 
income of the [Savernake] estate has never been nearly sufficient to enable 
the remittance of £8,500 half yearly, although a surplus of £2,000 was calcu- 
lated upon in the estimate to meet the probability of arrears and sundries .. .’ 
£8,500 had been sent back to Hayward from Hoare’s in the last year, and only 
the change in 1839 in the times of receiving rents had avoided the need for 
more frequent re-transmissions. 

“The foregoing statement, however, shews the absolute necessity of reducing 
the amount of the remittance to London from each audit in future ... The 
following is the best estimate I can now make of the receipts and outgoings 
in future with a view to a new direction by the trustees’. Receipts: rents 
£32,000, uncertain profits £4,000, total £36,000. Payments: estate expenses 
£12,470, establishment appropriation £6,000, interest £4,030, total £22,500. 
Clear £13,500. ‘I dare not recommend [remitting] more than £6,250 half 
yearly, no allowance being made for arrears, and this amount being £12,500 
p-a. and from £11,000 to £11,500 p.a. from the Yorkshire estate, making 
together £23,500 or £24,000 p.a. will form the total fund for the payments 
made in London and which amount to £23,000 p.a. within a trifle. The 
utmost surplus therefore which can under the circumstances exist will be not 
more than £1,000 p.a. and this supposing the present rents can be maintained 
on both estates, of which it is impossible to be certain’.3 

‘The components of these London payments of £23,000 in 1844—5 were much 
the same as they had been in 1838-9, except that income tax was now de- 
ducted; family charges were now £8,197, and £4,663 was paid in interest on 
debt of £131,800.4 The auditor seems to have overstated the amount of 
interest paid by the Savernake steward in 1845, as according to the estate 


Trustees’ Memo. June 1840, June 1844; Ailes. Trust MSS. Memo (by Oddi 

: ; 2 : SS. . (by ie) June 1842. 
Ibid. Memo. (by Oddie) May 1843; Trustees’ Memo. June 1844, June 1845. : 
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accounts the principal outstanding was then £76,300, on which the interest 
would be nearer £3,040 than £4,030, which would add £1,000 a year to the 
expected surplus; also the gross income of the Savernake estate in 1845 was 
about £38,000, reduced to Oddie’s figure by land tax payment which he had 
omitted.t With these amendments a consolidated account for 1845 is given in 
Table I. Room for manoeuvre had just about vanished, and it it in this sense 
that 1845 appears to represent the point of maximum indebtedness. The abso- 
lute size of the debts, and of the annual interest and annuity payments had been 
greater in 1832 or 1838; but their size in relation to available income, though 
not in relation to gross income, had been lower at the earlier dates, 

Not surprisingly debt redemption practically ceased after 1845, and in fact 
in April 1846 the Marquess was obliged to borrow a further £10,000 from 
Hoare’s, for which the trust accepted responsibility. The ‘trust mortgage’, 
originally £104,000 and reduced to £74,000 by 1845, had now become 
£84,000, of which Hoare’s held £34,000, and it was still at that figure when 
the Marquess died on 4 January 1856.2 After 1845 service of the Savernake 
debts was gradually transferred to the trustees’ London account, the operation 
being complete by 1854.3 In the course of the transfer there were some changes 
in creditors, no consolidation of small debts, but some small redemptions. The 
result, however, was that at the time of his death the Marquess’ debts carried 
by the trust were still larger than they had been in 1845, totalling £209,800.4 
In the year following his death the trustees paid off £14,000 of the debt, to 
Hoare’s. But in order to do so 300 Kennet and Avon canal shares were sold 
for a mere £1,863, some £14,000 having been subscribed for them between 
1794 and 1808; and £5,737 was received from the new Marquess, who himself 
had to borrow £20,000 from Hoare’s in order to meet this and other commit- 
ments.® The posthumous debt redemption out of income was therefore only 
£6,400. After August 1856 the trust received no further income from the 
estates, and its remaining life until the end of 1862 was simply a long drawn 
out winding up. 

Taking the 24 years active life of the trust as a whole, from May 1832 to 
the end of 1856, it appears that £55,145 of debts were paid off and not balanced 
by fresh borrowing. Of this £21,000 was financed by sales of the houses, 
leaving some £34,000 as the proceeds of saving out of income (allowing that 
the amount of rents called up in 1839 would ultimately have accrued to the 
trust in any case). To this we may add £17,000 of other savings of the period 
1832-45, and some £9,000 of Consols apparently purchased in 1846-56.° In 
the whole span, though annuities terminated and one portion mysteriously 
disappeared, none of the family portions was actually raised and paid off; 
family charges in 1855-6 were the same as in 1845.’ In 24 years, therefore, 

1 Estate accounts 1845. 

2 Hoare’s Debt Book 1843-77; Ledgers 34, 94. 

3 Estate accounts 1845-56; Ledgers 34, 63, 78, 94. ae iay 

4 Capitalised at 4 per cent. from the interest payments as to £15,000 of this principal. 

5 Estate accounts 1794-1808; Ledgers 94, 10; 2nd Marquess of Ailesbury’s account, Ledger 
10, fols. 10-12. 

6 Besides debts paid off the Trustees’ capital accounts for 1832-45 show: £11,558 for 
property purchases, £2,057 for new church at East Grafton and a subscription to Marlborough 
school, and £3,606 for the Marquess’ ‘simple contract debts beyond the calculation on which 
the £104,000 was fixed as including them’; total £17,221. Other items in these accounts, 
£9,912 for renewal fines on beneficial leases, £778 for ‘Lord Ernest at Marlborough (pre- 
sumably election expenses), £629 for furniture at Jervaulx and Tottenham Park, £250 to Sir 
Jeffery Wyattville’s executors for architect’s plans, and various small sums for legal expenses, 
seem to rank properly as estate or personal expenses. 

* Ledger 94. 
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the trust had saved some £60,000 out of income, but had been able to apply 
only £34,000 of this to the reduction of debt. And yet no steps had been taken 
to accelerate this snail’s pace of extrication from embarrassment. The possibi- 
lity of selling off outlying lands, both in Yorkshire and Wiltshire, in order to 
simplify administration and clear some debts, had been aired in the early 
stages.! No action had been taken, and no record of any land sales has been 
discovered. The estates were handed on intact, indeed fractionally expanded, 
in 1856. Thus could a Marquess be kept afloat for a quarter of a century,on 
the brink of capsizing but never sinking. 

The estates were also handed on handsomely incumbered. It only remains 
to ask how the debts affected their agriculture. It was obvious that at the start 
a combination of debt, high living, and poor estate management, had reduced 
the estates in Yorkshire as well as Wiltshire to a neglected state. “There has 
been here, as in Wiltshire, great mismanagement in using unseasoned timber 
for repairs and new buildings’, Oddie reported on his visit to Yorkshire in 1839. 
In 1842 the general neglect which prevailed over the Yorkshire estate was 
borne in on him. ‘.... owing to a want of a proper superintendence as regards 
cropping, the land had been in many instances most unfairly dealt with, and 
is so exhausted as to require a considerable period of improved management 
and comparative repose. It is proper to state this to prevent expectations of 
any immediate improvement in income. In truth they have been for so great 
a length of time neglected and improperly managed, that if under the improved 
system the present income can be maintained in addition to the necessary 
expense of buildings, and draining, as much as can be hoped for will have 
been effected’. This was said generally of the whole estate, Jervaulx, Tanfield, 
East Witton, Swainby, and Carthorpe. Equally obviously the trustees, when 
at last aware of the state of things, saw to it that action was taken to remedy it, 
in spite of, or more strictly because of, the burden of charges. It was in their 
interest to undertake all expenditure necessary to prevent deterioration of the 
only asset, and to prevent diminution of income. 

The agent of agricultural recuperation in Yorkshire was Maughan, appointed 
steward in 1839, who introduced some efficiency into estate administration. 
He carried through a new survey of the estate, making use of the new tithe 
commutation maps; he made a complete revaluation for the first time since 
1806; he shuffled parcels of land in order to produce compact farms in place 
of intermixed holdings; and he provided the estate with properly organised 
works’ facilities in the shape of timber yards and an estate brickyard and tilery. 
He also introduced new ideas, the Scottish subsoil plough, and tile draining. 
In 1839 he used tiles and soles for draining, a great advance over the technique 
in use in 1832; by 1844 he had introduced the machine for making drain pipes.? 
Although the tenants were to pay an extra rent of 10 per cent on the amount 
of labour employed in draining, the estate providing the tiles or pipes and the 
tenants the carriage, the whole outlay on draining, buildings and improve- 
ments naturally affected the net income from the estate. Thus the remittances 
from Yorkshire fell from the £13,000 of 1838 to £11,000 in 1843-4 and £12,000 
in 1844-5, and were estimated for the future at £11,500 in 1845. In fact in 
time Maughan’s work seems to have reaped its reward; remittances were 


1 Ailes. Trust MSS. Memo. by Oddie and Forster on visit to Yorks. estate August 1832, 
suggesting possible sale of outlying Carthorpe estate; Trustees’ Memo. June 1832 suggesting 
possible sale of outlying Overton estate. 
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£12,000 in 1847-8, still only £12,500 in 1852~3, but rose to £14,500 in 1853-4, 
£13,000 in 1855-6 and £14,000 in 1856—7.1 

In 1846 Maughan was appointed steward of Savernake as well. He brought 
his methods with him, instituting a draining programme, which was in part 
financed by a drainage loan, and a greatly expanded programme of repairs 
and building.” In 1849, for example, £7,332 was spent on repairs and draining, 
against the 1845 estimate of £5,500. ‘But I believe’, the auditor commented, 
‘the unusual amount under this item has possibly tended to prevent any item 
of allowance [to the tenants] up to the date of this account’, In fact in the 11 
years 1846-56 an average of £8,062 a year was laid out on repairs, draining 
and estate roads. It was not enough to stave off depression allowances to the 
tenants, which, in common with many estates, were made in 1850-2. It was 
enough, however, to contribute to an increase in the rents from £34,512 in 
1846 to £36,319 in 1856. In the 11 years the average gross income of Savernake 
was £39,678 a year, against the estimate of £38,000; but the estate expenses 
averaged £18,405 a year, against the estimated £14,500. Maughan was able 
to keep up remittances to London which averaged £17,628 a year in this 
period only because payment of interest and £4,400 a year out of the establish- 
ment appropriation were transferred from his estate account to the London 
account. In fact over the period as a whole his remittances fell over £1,000 
a year below the estimated figure.4 A consolidated account of the Marquess’ 
finances in the last year of his life, constructed on the same principles as before, 
is given in Table I. Expanded investment in agricultural improvements had 
not in practice succeeded in increasing the size of the surplus. In the calendar 
year 1855 the trustees actually invested £834 in Consols, all that could be 
spared after meeting the ordinary annual expenses.® 

The trustees had allowed this investment in agriculture to expand as far 
as the limitations of their commitments permitted. It would seem that these 
limitations in fact imposed a restraint which was harmful from the agricultural 
point of view. After the Marquess’ death Maughan gave a further major ex- 
pansion to the outlay at Savernake on repairs, draining and estate roads; in 
the 10 years 1857-66 this outlay averaged £14,825 a year.® Such expenditure 
can hardly have failed to make the condition of the estate in 1867 better than 
it had been in 1856. Yet in 1867 a detailed report and survey of the estate by a 
Shropshire land agent concluded ‘that it is, with some few exceptions, very 
badly farmed, and the produce from the soil is very far below what it ought to 
be’. For this be blamed a slovenly crop rotation, overstocking with breeding 
ewes, inadequate use of purchased manures, poor management of both horse 
and manual labour, bad and insufficient farm buildings, and the lack of any 
compensation for unexhausted improvements. The condition of the buildings was 
due to faulty management: ‘throughout the length and breadth of the estate 
bad bricks, bad mortar, and a very careless workmanship are everywhere to be 
seen. All the new buildings show it in a marked degree, and whoever is responsi- 
ble for the construction of them has been guilty of a gross neglect of duty’.’ 

1 Epitome 1838-9 to 1844-5; Ledgers 34 et seq. 

2 Receipts fromm Drainage Commissioners in Trustees’ accounts for 1852-3 and following, 


Ledgers 63 et seq. 

3 Estate accounts 1849. 

4 [bid. 1846-56. 

5 Ledger 94. It has been assumed that the gross income of the Yorks. estate might have risen 
to £18,000 by this date. 

6 Estate accounts 1857-66. 

? Sav. Est. MSS. Savernake Forest Estate Report and Valuation 1867, by H. W. Keny, 


Bridgnorth. 
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The root cause of the other defects, however, was shortage of the landlord’s 
capital necessary to create the indispensable physical conditions for attracting 
and retaining a first-class tenantry. 

As the history of the Marquess’ trust unfolded, and new facts and burdens 
came to light, it appeared that his incumbrances had brought him to the 
brink of disaster. There the trust managed to hold him, with a realised surplus 
of not much more than four or five per cent of his gross income, without 
feeling compelled to press for land sales. His incumbrances derived almost 
equally from personal debts, due largely to excessive building, and from family 
charges. A part of these family charges was not precisely written into his 
family settlements, but was voluntarily created by him in prodigally generous 
augmentations; this part of his burdens is more nearly attributable to personal 
extravagance than to the strict settlement itself. With incumbrances of this 
order he and his family suffered a long period of rather varying stringency, 
but not ruin. The most serious effects, it might be held, were visited on the 
agriculture of his estates. In spite of conscientious efforts to redress the state 
of affairs, the estate continued to suffer from bad farming, and a poor tenantry; 
the disinvestment of 1839 scarcely contributed to the amount of capital in the 
tenants’ hands. Other instances of aristocratic indebtedness so far canvassed 
perhaps do not lend themselves to comparable analysis. But it is worth noting 
that the only investment resulting from the Marquess’ debts, his mansion, was 
totally unproductive. In those cases where some of the debts represented 
investments in coal or iron mines, railways, harbours, or towns, rather different 
tools of analysis may perhaps be appropriate. 


University College, London 


Table I. Marquess of Ailesbury’s Trust, consolidated accounts based on trustees’ 
estimates. (To nearest £500) 


pe sie 1844-5 1855 3 
£, 4 
a) Gross income. 53,000 1 53,000 1 55,000 60,000 
b) Estate expenses. 12,000 ! 13,500 1 21,000 28,000 
c) Income net of estate expenses. 41,000 39,500 34,000 32,000 
d) Marquess’ allowance, personal : 
and establishment expenses. 13,000 2 14,000 14,000 14,000 
or 14,000 
e) Remaining available income. 28,000 2 25,500 20,000 18,000 
; or 27,000 
f) Annual charges. 18,000 21,000 18,000 17,000 
g) Expected surplus. g-10,000 4-4,500 I—2,000 1,000 
h) Principal of debts. c. 260,000 240,4.00 208,100 209,800 
i) Principal of portions. 60,000 72,000 45,000 45,000 


oo : : 
Notes: a) and b), approximate figures, gross income and estate expenses of Yorkshire being 
estimated. 


f) includes interest payments, interest on portions, annuities, pensions, and Earl Bruce’s 
allowance. , 

: Excluding income from letting Sheen House and expenses on it. 

> £6,000 estimated for establishment in June 1832, but £4,900 in May 1833 

3 Actual out-turn, calendar year. , 

For sources and explanation see text. 
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THE NATIONAL UNION OF 
POLICE AND PRISON OFFICERS 


By V. L. ALLEN 


N15 August gig it became unlawful for a policeman to belong to any 

trade union or association which concerned itself with the pay, pensions, 

"or conditions of service of any police force in Great Britain. This paper 

describes the events and struggles which culminated in this Parliamentary 

decision. It deals briefly with the period before August 1918 when police trade 

unionism was restricted and secret; its main concern is with the 12 months 

following that date—the only period of openly-practiced trade unionism in 
the history of the British police.1 


The Emergence of A Police Trade Union 


The first recorded collective protest by policemen against low pay and un- 
satisfactory working conditions was made on 16 November 1872 when 179 
policemen in the Metropolitan police refused to report for duty. The strike? 
lasted for only a few hours but was relatively successful, for the pay and hours 
of work of the police were improved. There was further agitation and strike 
action in July 1890. As in 1872, the centre of unrest was Bow Street police 
station where 130 policemen refused to ‘fall out for traffic’ until the inspector 
in charge had promised to forward their grievances.? The main one, concerning 
pensions, was satisfied for a time by a Pensions Bill which the Government 
rushed through Parliament in a few weeks. On each of the above occasions a 
committee was elected by the strikers and delegated to meet the Commissioner 
of Police; each time the strike leaders were dismissed.* No police trade union 
was formed, nor was any negotiating machinery established to facilitate the 
redress of policemen’s grievances. 

In 1893 a Mr. John Kempster, appalled by bad police conditions, founded 
and edited the Police Review to publicize police affairs. The next year he 
established the ‘Police and Citizens Friendly Association’ to provide a further 
platform for his views. The Association, however, was not a trade union. 

Serious steps were taken to form a trade union during the spell of intense 
and emotional trade union activity before the First World War. Ex-Inspector 
John Syme * and some of his friends formed the ‘John Syme League’ in 1913 
to encourage, amongst other things, the formation of a police trade union.® 

1 The Paper, too, is primarily concerned with the London Metropolitan Police, for it was 
they who set the course and the standards which the provincial policemen followed. 


2 Some writers refer to such action by the police as mutiny. See Sir William Nott-Bower, 
Fifty-Two Years a Policeman (1926), p. 283; and Douglas G. Browne, The Rise of Scotland Yard 
(1956), p. 300. 

3 Browne, op.cit. pp. 218-221. 

4 All the strikers in the first strike were suspended from duty but 110 were reinstated after 


they had apologized for their conduct. The remainder were dismissed. On the second occasion 
the Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police summarily dismissed 39 of the strikers. 

5 Syme, who had been dismissed in 1910 for insubordination, had achieved notoriety in 
the Metropolitan police through campaigning against his dismissal. He continued his campaign 
for many years afterwards. See Browne, op.cit. pp. 274-278, also Police Review, 21 November 1913. 

6 Advocates of a police union were heartened and encouraged by the efforts of the Paris 
police. They had formed a union in 1912 and within a year had achieved official recognition 
as well as substantial improvements in pay and conditions. In October 1913 the union had 


about 8,000 members. 
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Notice of the League appeared in a letter to the Police Review on 26 September 
1913, which stated that a union was being formed for Metropolitan policemen 
and that they could join it in secrecy.t On 24th October the Metropolitan 
Police Union appealed for members and stated its objects; Syme was secretary 
and three interested outsiders formed the management committee. The appeal 
evoked a national response and on 14th November Syme announced that a 
special branch had been formed for county and borough police to facilitate 
the formation of a national police union later.? 

The Home Office, in December 1913, issued a confidential circular to the 
Chief Constables of England and Wales stating that ‘the Home Secretary has 
not sanctioned the formation of a Police Union; that no such sanction will be 
given; and that a Constable joining such an organization will render himself 
liable to dismissal.’ This, it was believed, would kill the union. John Kempster 
who had opposed the idea of a union though he had advocated the ‘right to 
confer’, then made a suggestion he thought would lie outside the proscription 
imposed by the Home Secretary. He proposed separating the police member- 
ship from the citizens in his Association and establishing them in a National 
Police Federation which would specifically exclude strike action from its 
methods. This, he believed, would distinguish it from the police union which 
provided for strike action.4 21,000 proposal forms for the Federation were 
distributed to readers of the Police Review but only about 100 were returned 
in favour of the proposal, so it was dropped.® Later in December 1913, Sir 
Edward Henry, the Metropolitan Police Commissioner, issued a police order 
banning both the union and the Federation and threatening dismissal to any- 
one associating with either.6 Nevertheless the union became established and 
widened its sphere of activities.’ 

The control of the union changed in February 1917 when Syme was re- 
moved from the union altogether and a controlling executive of serving 
policemen from the London area was elected to replace the outside manage- 
ment committee.8 The new officials adopted a more conciliatory approach to 


1 So effectively was the secrecy maintained that on 8 February 1917 Metropolitan detectives 
raided a house in Pimlico where a union meeting was being held, in order to find out the names 
of those attending. Of the 30 policemen attending, 24 who were in the Metropolitan police 
were suspended from the force (Police Review, 16 February 1917). 

2 Police Review, 14 November 1913. 

3 Ibid. 5 December 1913. 

4 Ibid. Kempster believed that an organisation which did not permit strikes was not a trade 
union. 

5 Police Review, 19 December 1913. 

§ Thid. 26 December 1913. 

* In January- 1914 the union’s name was changed to the National Union of Police and 
Prison Officers. At the same time the first issue of the Police and Prison Officers’ Journal was 
published. The Journal was established for two main reasons. First, Kempster refused the 
union space to advertise in the Police Review in December 1913, and second a magazine called 
the Prison Officers’ Magazine had been established in 1910 and had done much to air the 
grievances of prison officers and reveal the common ground between them. Syme thought a 
journal could do the same for police officers. The Police and Prison Officers’ Journal was not owned 
by the union until December 1918 when it was renamed the Police and Prison Officers’ Magazine. 
This was discontinued after 20 November 1919. During 1920 the union periodically published 
a journal called The Bull’s Eye. 

8 The first set of rules had stated that when ‘the Union is officially recognized, or strong 
enough without recognition, to appoint a Police and Prison Officers’ Executive, the present 
Management Committee will retire, if required.’ (Police and Prison Officers’ Fournal, 6 August 
1915). The change largely came about, however, through dissatisfaction with Syme. He was 
not always on hand to attend to his union duties and was all the time waging his own private 
war against the Home Office. In July 1914 he was sent to prison for 8 months for libel against 


the Home Office, and at the end of 1916 he went to prison again for infringing the Defence of 
the Realm Act. 
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the police authorities and changed the rules to discountenance strike action. 
The Home Secretary remained unmoved by the new approach. He refused 
in April 1917 to agree to the formation of a police union and said, “The Police 
have ample opportunity for making any representations they may desire to 
the Commissioner, through their Superintendents, and they may apply to 
see the Commissioner.’ | Events were to show that the Home Secretary had 
seriously misjudged the feelings of the men. 


The London Police Strike 


Policemen had to possess special qualifications and they worked under extra- 
ordinarily exacting conditions; yet until August 1918 their pay was compar- 
able to that of most unskilled labourers.? Policemen were also disgruntled over 
pensions, rest-days, promotion, housing and especially over victimization.? 
The union had listed the cases of victimization and claimed that its greatest 
ambition was the destruction of the system under which it was possible.4 
Then on 27 August 1918 a prominent member of the union, Constable Thiel, 
was dismissed for his union activities. It was this which determined the union 
executive to take strike action; but first they submitted their demands 5 ac- 
companied by the ultimatum that unless the demands were met by twelve 
midnight on 29 August 1918, the rules relating to strike action would be 
suspended.® 

The demands and ultimatum had been prepared by a union conference 
on the day of Thiel’s dismissal. The next day the superintendents of the Metro- 
politan police had their weekly meeting and reported that all was well with 
the force. There was not even a suspicion at New Scotland Yard that a crisis 
was imminent.’ The trade union movement was equally unaware of the im- 
pending strike, except that the London Trades Council, to which the union 
was affiliated, claimed that the police took ‘drastic action’ on its advice.8 The 
ultimatum was ignored and at the stated time the strike began. 

By midday on Friday 30 August, with very few exceptions the entire Metro- 


1 Police Review, g April 1917. This statement was made in reply to a question in the House 
of Commons. He gave the same reply to a similar question in January 1918. 

2 The starting weekly pay of a constable at the beginning of the war varied between 215s. in 
Dorset and 30s. in London and Liverpool. They received some extras such as rent aid, boots 
and uniform, but these were slight (see Cmd. 253, Report of the Committee on the Police 
Service, July 1919, Part I). By comparison a bricklayer’s labourer in London received 335. 4d. 
per week. In August 1918 the policeman received a weekly starting pay of 42/—, and a dock 
labourer 645. 11d. (See A. L. Bowley, Prices and Wages in the United Kingdom, 1914~1920 [Oxford 
1921], pp. 113, 167, and 151, for examples of wage rates). 

3 The Commissioner of the Metropolitan police should have been aware of the trade union 
attitude to victimization. The Parliamentary Committee of the T.U.C. agreed with the Labour 
Party on 14 February 1917 to send a deputation to the Commissioner protesting against his 
treatment of police trade unionists. The result of the interview was unfavourable, but the 
Commissioner heard the trade union case put by responsible union leaders. The Parliamentary 
Committee urged that a further meeting be held with the Commissioner to impress on him the 
need for allowing policemen to combine (Parliamentary Committee Minutes, 18 April 1917). 

4 Police and Prison Officers’ Magazine, 2 January 1919. 

5 The union wanted the war bonus increased to £1 per week and for it to be consolidated 
into pensionable pay, Thiel to be re-instated and the union to be recognized (Police Review, 
6 September 1918.) ; 

6 The ultimatum was quoted in full by Sir Edward Shortt, Home Secretary, in a speech in 
Parliament on 6 June 1919. (Hansard, Vol. 116, 2477.) 

? General Sir Nevil Macready, Annals of an Active Life (1924), vol. I, p. 301. 

8 London Trades Council, 1860-1950. A History, p. 110. 
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politan Police Force, numbering 12,000 men, and virtually all the men in 
the City of London Police Force had withdrawn from duty. The strike was 
orderly, almost good-humoured, but the solidarity of the strikers as well as 
the act of striking surprised and disturbed the Government who feared that 
disaffection would spread to the troops.? 

The first efforts to end the strike were made by General Smuts, for the 
Government, who offered to negotiate a settlement, but the strike leaders 
refused because he would not meet the union executive. On Saturday morning, 
31 August, the Government told the policemen that provided they returned 
to duty the Government would give ‘full and sympathetic consideration to 
their representations’. In the afternoon, the Prime Minister, Mr Lloyd George, 
intervened and effected a settlement with the executive of the union. 


The Strike Settlement 


The concessions made by the Prime Minister were substantial and were as 
follows: 


Increases of pensionable pay by 13s. a week to all ranks, making the mini- 
mum pensionable wage 435. 

War bonus of 12s. a week. 

War bonus grant of 25. 6d. a week for each child of school age. 

Pension of tos. a week for widows. 

£12 per annum for each child of school-going age, now given to the Orphan- 
age, to be continued. 

Right to a pension of £1. 155. 4d. a week at the end of twenty-six years’ 
service. 

Police-Constable Thiel to be reinstated. 

An authorized organization to represent the men to be established. 


The terms of the settlement were announced to a meeting of about 7,000 
policemen on Tower Hill. It was also stated that though the Prime Minister 
said he ‘could not in war-time sanction the recognition of a Police Union’ he 
had, in effect, recognized the union when he negotiated with the executive. 
The terms were accepted and the strikers returned to duty on the same 
evening, 31 August.2 

Although the provincial policemen did not strike, the terms of settlement 
obtained in London were granted, in a number of cases, to them too. During 
the first two weeks of October, for example, the police in Bristol, Essex, Hull 
and Kent, were given pay increases. The policemen in Manchester threatened 
to strike if their demands were not met. They were offered, and accepted, the 
London terms.* 

An immediate consequence of the strike was to boost the union membership. 
From 10,000 in August it rose to about 50,000 4 in November and represented 
approximately five-sixths of the policemen in the country. 


! As a precaution Adjutant-General Macready at the War Office sent a detachment of 
Guards to New Scotland Yard. 

2 The terms were published but no record was made of the interviews between the union 
officials and the Prime Minister, much to the annoyance and inconvenience of the Government 
later for it had nothing authentic with which to counter union claims about the meetings. 

3 Police Review, 11 October 1918. 

4 Prison Officers’ Magazine, November 1918. About 2,000 of this increase resulted from a 
fusion with the United Kingdom Prison Officers’ Federation in November 1918, 


i. 
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The Representative Board 


The ordinary policemen had made their protest on 29 August and had 
endorsed it by joining the union. But once in the union, in the absence of 
further strike action, the course of the union’s activities, its successes and 
failures, were largely determined by the activities of Constable James Marston, 
the union leader, and General Macready, the new Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan police.! There was never any collaboration between these two 
to improve the lot of the policemen. Marston, self-opinionated and loquacious, 
was inflated by the success of the strike. Macready, with all the confidence of 
a military commander, was contemptuous of Marston and waited for him to 
make a false move. Marston was inevitably out-manoevred, for not only 
Macready, but many Labour politicians and trade union leaders believed 
that it was inimical to the interests of internal security to give policemen 
the same freedom of association as was claimed as a right by industrial workers. 

Six days after the strike had ended, Macready drew up a skeleton scheme 
for a Representative Board which the union and the Home Secretary accepted. 
During the negotiations Sir George Cave, the Home Secretary, issued a 
statement, which he and Marston signed, ‘that there could be no recognition 
of the Union by the Police Authorities. There would, however, be no objection 
to a member of the Force joining the National Union of Police and Prison 
Officers so long as such Union does not claim or attempt to interfere with the 
regulations and discipline of the Service or to induce members of the Force 
to withhold their services, but that in the event of a breach of this condition 
members of the Force may be called upon to sever their connection with 
such Union’.? It was agreed also that Macready should favourably consider 
reinstating any men dismissed for their union activities. 

The Representative Board was to represent the members of the Metropolitan 
Police Force in matters connected with their conditions of service and general 
welfare other than questions of discipline, and was to be elected annually 
by ballot among all officers and men below the rank of Chief Inspector. It 
was to elect an executive committee. The Scheme stated: ‘In the event of a 
desire to bring matters before the higher authorities, a deputation of 4 delegates 
from the Committee shall have instant and direct access to the Commissioner 
in order to discuss the matters in question. The organization shall be entirely 
within the Force and shall be entirely independent of and unassociated with 
any outside body’. 


The Struggle for Recognition 


The union leaders took immediate steps to control the Representative Board. 
When the executive committee of the Board was elected the whole of its 
members were made ex-officio members of the executive committee of the 
union.? The union did not disguise its intentions. A member of its executive 
stated that the name ‘Representative Board’ was merely camouflage for “The 


1 His appointment in place of Sir Edward Henry was a consequence of the strike. Macready 
had had experience of strikes, for when he was Director of Personal Services at the War Office 
Winston Churchill sent him to South Wales in the autumn of 1910 to command the troops there 
during a mining strike; and he was sent to Salford in July 191 1 with 200 Metropolitan police 
when a transport strike was threatened (cf. Macready, of.cit. vol. I. pp. 136-158). 

2 Police Review, 20 September 1918. 

3 Macready, op.cit. p. 314. 
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National Union of Police and Prison Officers’, and that the Divisional Repre- 
sentative Boards were the mouthpieces of the union.1 

General Macready was also active. Under the scheme all ranks below that 
of Chief Inspector were lumped together for the election of representatives. 
Macready, now considering this to be prejudicial to discipline, drew up an 
alternative method of representation in January 1919 which provided for 
separate boards for the four main grades of constables, sergeants, inspectors, 
and superintendents and chief inspectors. The Home Secretary agreed that 
the revised scheme should be implemented from 1 April 1919. As the union 
leaders were mainly constables, their power was reduced at one stroke. The 
simple axiom of divide and rule was implemented. In addition Macready took 
precautions against a second strike by arranging for the military authorities 
to occupy ninety pivotal police stations as soon as a strike occurred.” 

The National Union of Police and Prison Officers held a mass meeting at 
the Albert Hall on 19 January to discuss union affairs. It decided to send a 
letter to the Home Secretary demanding: (a) official recognition of the union 
by the police authorities; (b) an immediate and substantial increase in the 
pay of all ranks; (c) an amendment of the Police Pensions Act, 1918; and (d) 
the reinstatement of three railway policemen who had been victimised. The 
possibility of a strike was again mooted and Whitehall, in consequence, 
suffered from a wave of nerves.4 The strike danger subsided after the Govern- 
ment had given a satisfactory assurance over the three railway policemen. 
Also, the Government appointed a Committee on 1 March, under the 
chairmanship of Lord Desborough to inquire into ‘the method of recruiting 
for, the conditions of service of, and the rates of pay, pensions and allowances 
of the Police Forces in England, Wales and Scotland’. 

The situation on the Representative Board grew more turbulent and 
unstable. Macready considered that the representatives were malingering and 
were only working half-time,® while the union claimed that the Representative 
Board could not operate effectively because Macready repeatedly refused ‘to 
adhere to the constitution’.6 The climax in their relations was reached on 21 
February 1919 when the executive committee of the Board refused to accept a 
decision made by Macready and passed a resolution to that effect.? To 
Macready, this was insubordination. On 24 February he told the committee 
he would hold no further communication with it.8 The Representative Board 
endorsed the action of its executive so the system of representation ceased to 
function. 

The union leaders in these months failed to appreciate the solid achievements 
of the 1918 strike and neglected to consolidate them. They made excessive 
demands in an aggressive manner. But 1919 was a year of acute industrial 


Police and Prison Officers’ Magazine, 2 January 1919. 
Macready, op.cit. vol. I, p. 333. av 
Annual Register, January 1919, p. 8. 
Macready, op.cit. vol. II, p. 348. 
Op.cit. vol. II, p. 347. 
Statement to the Parliamentary Committee of the T.U.C. 15 August 1919. 
The dispute arose from a resolution about overtime pay which the Representative Board 
wanted circulated. The resolution contained a quotation from a statement which Macready 
had made verbally to the secretary of the Board, and Macready maintained that the quotation 
was inaccurate. The Board refused to accept Macready’s opinion on the matter and asked for 
all future comments between Macready and the secretary of the Board to be reduced to writing 
(The Times, 27 February 1919). : 

8 George Dilnot, Scotland Yard. Its History and Organization 1829-1929, pp. 137-138. Also Mac- 
ready, op.cit. vol. II, p. 350. 
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unrest, of persistent trade union action for political ends, and there was 
nothing unusual about the police dispute except the nature of the policemens’ 
task in society. In this connection the relationship of the police union to the 
trade union movement was important. What réle would the union play ina 
general strike, or in labour riots? The leaders of the union gave an assurance 
that they would not strike in sympathy with other unions or join a general 
strike.! The police authorities, however, were unconvinced and pressed the 
Government to take action against the union. On 17 March 1919, the Cabinet 
announced that it had definitely decided not to recognize the union. This 
decision was elaborated in an order by Macready who threatened to dismiss 
any Metropolitan policeman who did not leave the union. The union now had 
to take action or dissolve. 

The membership of the union spread to many provincial police centres 
after the 1918 strike.2 The London executive, however, remained in control 
until late in March 1919, when a scheme for the re-organization of the union 
which provided for representative control was accepted by a union delegate 
meeting. The meeting also altered the rule relating to strike action so that a 
strike could be called provided a majority of two-thirds of all the members 
approved of such action in a ballot vote. 

At the time of the conference trouble was brewing over the election of the 
new Representative Boards. The union boycotted the new scheme and one 
of its lay officials, Constable Spackman, was dismissed from the Metropolitan 
police for advising policemen to operate the boycott. Only about 50 per cent 
of the required representatives submitted themselves for election. In one 
division of about g00 men, less than 100 voted and in one police station with 
between go and 100 men only four voted.4 The Boards, nevertheless, were 
instructed to carry on and gradually they became more representative.® 

On 4 May a mass meeting in Trafalgar Square passed a resolution protesting 
against the treatment of Spackman. As the union now had no formal means 
of making representations to the Metropolitan Police Authority it made its 
opinions known by protesting at mass meetings and by taking direct action. 

The union executive decided during the middle of May to get sanction for 
a strike. It issued a ballot paper which asked: ‘Are you prepared to withdraw 
from duty in order to obtain complete recognition of your Union, reinstatement 
of Police-Constable Spackman, the reviewing of all cases of known victimiz- 
ation, an immediate increase of pay and pensions for police and prison officers, 
the scale to be agreed upon between the Government and the Executive 
Committee of the Union, and the total abolition of military control of the 
police and prison services? ’ Policemen were asked simply to answer ‘yes’ or ‘no’. 

Before the result of the strike ballot was known the Home Secretary, 
anticipating the report of the Desborough Committee, announced in the 
House of Commons that the police would be given substantial pay increases, 
retrospective from 1 April. The next day, 29 May, the Prime Minister gave 
Macready permission to publish a Police Order which stated: 


‘It is to be distinctly understood by all ranks that any officer or man, of 
whatever rank, who fails to report in the ordinary course of duty, or when 


1 Police and Prison Officers’ Magazine, 18 December 1918, and 2 January 191Q. 

2 The membership was said to have been organized in 200 branches in January 1919 (The 
Times, 25 January 1919). 

3 Police and Prison Officers’ Magazine, 16 April 1919. 

4 Hansard, Vol. 116, 2477, 6 June 1919. 

5 Macready, vol. II, pp. 358-359. 
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called upon, will be forthwith dismissed from the force. Such officer or man 
will under no circumstances be permitted to rejoin the Metropolitan 
Police, and dismissal will result in the loss of all service counting towards 
pension. The Commissioner will be unable to accept excuses that men are 
unable to parade or carry on their work owing to intimidation. 

Officers and men will, if necessary, defend themselves by all legitimate 
means if interfered with in the execution of their duty’.1 


Another Order reminded policemen that they could not claim the same 
legal protection as industrial workers, and as they were not workmen under 
the Trades Disputes Act 1906, they were not entitled to picket. Any one who 
picketed and interfered with policemen on duty would be guilty of an offence 
under the Crimes Act 1885.2 The union leaders responded to the Orders by 
saying that they were not frightened by threats.3 

The result of the strike ballot was made public at a mass meeting of policemen 
in Hyde Park on Sunday 1 June. 55,183 ballot papers had been issued; 48,863 
had been returned; 44,539 were in favour of strike action and 4,324 were 
against it. The strike, which had been planned to start on 2 June, was post- 
poned indefinitely.4 The union claimed later that this decision resulted from 
the pay concessions announced by the Home Secretary.® Yet its other demands 
remained unmet. Spackman was not reinstated and recognition was further 
away than ever. Its change of mind doubtless resulted from the combined 
effects of the pay concession, Government resistance, an antagonistic public 
opinion and a hardening attitude among policemen against strike action. It 
was possible too that the ballot result was inaccurate. Macready claimed he 
had evidence to show that it had been faked.* Certainly there had been no 
safeguards against electoral malpractices. 

The Government, so far, had been supported in its campaign against 
the police union by the apparent indifference of the official leaders of the 
trade union movement to the fate of the union. Then, through an ill-judged 
action by Macready this tacit support was lost. At a mass meeting of uniformed 
policemen on 10 June, Macready made what he called ‘a sporting offer’ to 
Spackman and offered to re-enrol him provided he tore up his union card in 
Macready’s presence.*? Many trade union leaders treated this condition as an 
affront to trade unionism. 


Legal Suppression 


In reply to a question in the House of Commons on 28 May 1919, the Home 
Secretary said, ‘At present there is no policemen’s union’.8 On 8 July, the 
Government introduced a Police Bill into the House of Commons to give legal 
effect to the Home Secretary’s statement. The Home Secretary had given the 


1 Macready, op.cit. vol. II, p. 364. 

2 The Times, 31 May 1919. Police in the City of London had similar warnings from their 
Commissioner. (Nott-Bower, of.cit. p. 293). : 

3 Police and Prison Officers’ Magazine, 18 June 1919. 
The Times, 2 June 1919. 
Police and Prison Officers’ Magazine, 11 June 1919. 
Macready, op.cit. vol. II, p. 365. 
The whole speech is reproduced in Macready, op.cit. vol. II, p. 367-403. Spackman, of 
course, refused to accept this condition. For the union version see the Police and Prison Ofine 
Magazine, 18 June 1919. 

8 Hansard, Vol. 116, 28 May 1919. 
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union plenty of warning.! Both the Government and Desborough Committee 
were examining the problem of representation in the police and on 6 June 
the Home Secretary, indicating the results of their deliberations, told the 
House of Commons that they intended to form an association on a statutory 
basis for the police as a whole. When asked what would happen if the policemen 
insisted on belonging to the union, he said ‘they will then cease to be policemen’ .2 

Briefly, the Bill stated that a Police Federation would be established to 
enable policemen to bring to the notice of the authorities matters affecting 
their welfare and efficiency, but not discipline or promotion concerning 
individuals. All members of the police below the rank of superintendent were 
automatically to become members of the Federation; they were to be divided 
into three branches, one for constables, one for sergeants and one for inspectors, 
and each branch was to act through its own representative bodies elected 
annually by secret ballot—through a branch board, a central conference and 
a central committee. The Bill stipulated that the Federation, and every 
branch of it, would be ‘entirely independent and unassociated with any body 
or person outside the police service’. It went on: 


‘it shall not be lawful for a member of a police force to become, or after 
the expiration of one month from the passing of this Act to be, a member 
of any trade union, or of any association having for its objects, or one of 
its objects, to control or influence the pay, pensions or conditions of service 
of any police force; and any member of a police force who contravenes 
this provision shall be disqualified for continuing to be a member of the 
force; and, if any member of a police force continues to act as such after 
becoming so disqualified, he shall forfeit all pension rights and be dis- 
qualified for being thereafter employed in any police force’. 


The Minister of Labour was to decide whether or not any body was a trade 
union. Strike action was to be unlawful. Any person found guilty of causing 
disaffection among the police, or of inducing ‘any member of a police force to 
withhold his services ... shall be liable ... to imprisonment with or without 
hard labour, for a term not exceeding two years ...’. There were other lesser 
punishments for a summary conviction for the offence. 

Some Labour protests were made against the Police Bill in Parliament, 
mainly because a trade union was being legally suppressed for the first time 
since the repeal of the Combination Acts in 1825. The Parliamentary Labour 
Party, however, was not solidly opposed to the Bill. And although the police 
union organized protests outside Parliament there were signs that it was 
losing support amongst the ordinary policemen.+ One reason for this was no 
doubt the approval by the Home Office of Part I of the Desborough Committee 
report which recommended that the starting pensionable pay for constables 
should be increased to 70s. a week and that all ranks should be provided with 


1 In a debate on the police on 28 May he had said ‘the Government are arranging that the 
right of the police to their own internal organization for the protection of their own interests 
should be put upon a regular basis.’ (Lbid.) 

2 Hansard, Vol. 116, 6 June 1919. 

3 Police Act, 1919, 9 & 10 Geo. 5, Ch. 46. The Desborough Committee presented the first 
part of its report on 1 July and, in general terms, it recommended the form of representation 
which became embodied in the Police Bill. But neither the provision relating to associations 
with outside bodies nor the one concerning membership of a trade union was mentioned in 
the Report (cf. Part I, p. 17). 

4 The Times, 14 June 1919. 
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a house or quarters rent free or be given allowances in lieu.1 The alacrity with 
which these recommendations were implemented removed much of the 
impetus upon which the union depended for its existence and made union 
recognition seem so much less important to policemen. The Government 
confidently speeded the Police Bill through Parliament. 

The end of the National Union of Police and Prison Officers was in sight. 
Only the pressure of a Parliamentary timetable stood between it and legal 
suppression. When the union executive met on Tuesday, 29 July it had before 
it a motion to take strike action. At the most this could have been no more than 
a call to make a defiant last gesture.2 No decision was taken as the executive 
was divided equally and the chairman refused to exercise his casting vote.3 
A union delegation waited on the Prime Minister on each of the next two days 
but failed to see him, whereupon in the evening of the second day, 31 July,* 
the executive decided unanimously to issue the following statement to its 
members: 


‘Your Executive Committee has, therefore, decided upon making use of 
the final argument, and this statement should be accepted as the official 
notification that members of the National Union of Police and Prison 
Officers WITHDRAW THEIR SERVICES IMMEDIATELY, such withdrawal to 
remain effective until the gross injustice imposed by the provisions of 
Section I, II and III of the Police Bill are remedied, and full and frank 
recognition of our Union is conceded’.° 


The call was for a national strike and police stations were to be picketed. 
Appeals were issued for financial help as the union had only about £3,000 
in its funds. The response to the call in Metropolitan London was slow and 
poor. By 6 August the number on strike had increased gradually to 1,156 
men out of a force of 18,200.6 In the City of London, 58 out of a force of 970 
men withdrew from duty. All of the strikers were summarily dismissed. There 
were few incidents of moment in London.’ 

In the provinces there were marked variations in the response to the strike 
call. No county police went on strike at all, and of the cities and boroughs, 
only Birmingham, Liverpool, Birkenhead, Bootle and Wallasey were involved. 
In some parts of the country officials from other unions did their best to contain 
the strike.8 119 Birmingham policemen out of 1,320 withdrew from duty and 
were dismissed. On the Merseyside the strike was serious. In Liverpool, 49 
sergeants and 905 constables out of a total of 1,874 men joined the strike. 
Strikers intimidated non-strikers and assaulted constables on duty. The strike 


' The Home Office recommended to all police authorities that retrospective payment on 
the new scale should be made from 1 April (Nott-Bower, op.cit. p. 293). 

2 The executive must have known that anti-strike preparations had been taken in the 
Metropolitan police. Macready had sent out sealed orders to all divisions, including those at 
the naval dockyards, to be opened on receipt of telegraphic or telephonic code words, and the 
Special Constabulary was warned to be ready in strength at short notice. (Macready, op.cit. 
vol. II, p. 407.) 

Police and Prison Officers’ Magazine, 20 August 1919. 

The Police Bill reached the Report Stage in the House of Commons on this day. 

Ibid. 13 August 1919. 

Cmd. 2297, op.cit. 

Accounts of the strike in London can be found in Macready, op.cit. vol. I, pp. 408-4113 
Browne, op.cit. pp. 314-316; and Dilnot, op.cit. pp. 143-147. 

8 W. J. Davis, general secretary of the National Society of the Amalgamated Brassworkers 
and Metal Mechanics, told the Home Secretary, ‘We stopped Sheffield and Derby from taking 
any oe in it whatever, stating that we were coming to see you...’ (T.U.C. Report, 1919, 
P: 143). 
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created an opportunity for an orgy of looting and rioting in the London- 
road and Scotland-road districts of Liverpool.! A thousand troops were 
drafted into the city,? and at one stage they quelled the rioters with bayonet 
charges. There were a number of casualties. More than 200 arrests for looting 
were made and £122,000 was paid out in riot-damage compensation.4 The 
riots extended to Bootle, where four sergeants and 59 constables out of a total 
complement of 77 withdrew from duty, and across to Birkenhead where 
four sergeants and 110 constables struck out of a total of 180. In Birkenhead 500 
troops and 229 special constables had to be employed to quell the riots. All 
the Merseyside strikers were dismissed. 

The national statistics of the strike were: 2,365 policemen on strike out of 
a total of about 60,000, and 74 prison officers—68 from Wormwood Scrubs 
and six from Birmingham—out of about 2,000. Allof the strikers were dismissed 
from the police and prison service. There was one attempt to support the 
police strikers through unofficial sympathetic strike action in London, and in 
Liverpool there were many threats of sympathetic action but none in fact.5 
Some unions and trades councils subscribed sums of money to help the strikers 
but in the main only vocal support was given. 

The Police Bill went ahead as scheduled and received the Royal Assent on 
15 August 1919. After a lapse of one month the National Union of Police and 
Prison Officers ceased to exist as a representative police organization.® 


The London School of Economics 


1 These were notoriously tough districts even in normal times. 

2 The Morning Post, 4 August 1919. 

3 Stanley Salvidge, Salvidge of Liverpool, p. 177. 

4 In a moment of exaggeration Mr Lloyd George told Sir Archibald Salvidge, the head of 
the Conservative organization in Liverpool, that ‘He looked on the Liverpool police strike as 
perhaps the turning point in the Labour movement, deflecting it from Bolshevist and Direct 
Actionist courses to legitimate Trade Unionism once again. Had Liverpool been wrongly 
handled and had the strikers scored a success, the whole country might very soon have been on 
fire (Ibid.). Matters were worsened in Liverpool by strikes of bakers and tramwaymen which 
occurred at the same time as the police strike. 

5 Cf. The Times, 4 and 7 August 1919. The London strikers belonged to the Nine Elms 
branches of the National Union of Railwaymen and the Associated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen. It was not a straightforward sympathetic strike for the strike leaders 
said they were going to press forward their own industrial demands. 

6 The National Union of Police and Prison Officers remained in existence with a member- 
ship of dismissed police strikers until after the Second World War. Its prime objective was to 
secure the reinstatement of the strikers. In this it was supported by successive Labour Party 
Conferences and Trades Union Congresses. Successive Governments remained unmoved on 
the matter. The Labour Government of 1924 did appoint a Committee of Inquiry to consider 
the claims of the dismissed men but the Committee was unable to reach a unanimous decision 
over reinstatement though it agreed that concessions should be made over the men’s pensions. 
See Cmd. 2297. 
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XVII. THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH IRON INDUSTRY 
1660-1760 ! 
By M. W. FLINN 


eighteenth century, it has for long been an established axiom that the 

condition of the English iron industry in the century before 1760 was one 
of stagnation, if not of decline. The view originated in the nineteenth-century 
historians of the industry, and has been confirmed by the major industrial 
historians of the 1920’s and 1930’s.2 In the last twenty years, however, several 
valuable studies have been made in the surviving business records of some of 
the important partnerships and businesses that dominated the industry in 
the Midlands, the Welsh border counties and the Forest of Dean, and from a 
synthesis of this research a rather different picture emerges.? 

The belief that the iron industry declined slowly after the Restoration until 
a great burst of new activity in the 1760’s and after is reinforced by several 
factors. A comparison of the impoverished condition of the Wealden industry 
in the early eighteenth century with its former glories of the sixteenth century 
has, for example, done much to condition the attitude of historians towards the 
trends in the industry in all parts of the country in the century before 1760. 
The very suddenness of the expansion after 1760 has led to acceptance of a 
period of apparent stagnation before the middle of the century. More important, 
the controversies of the 1730’s and 1750’s concerning policy in regard to the 
colonial iron industry produced some estimates of output which have been used 
to support the hypothesis of a declining industry. In addition, there was a 
steady growth in imports of foreign iron throughout the century before 1760. 
Finally, common sense, backed by some contemporary evidence, suggested that 
the huge consumption of charcoal by the iron industry must have led to a 
growing scarcity of that essential fuel. 

Clearly the rapidity of change after 1760 has no bearing on trends before 
that date, not does the fact that imports of foreign iron were increasing necess- 
arily mean that home supplies were declining. Rising imports may simply 
indicate that home demand was increasing: they are by no means incompatible 


[: the history of the antecedents of the great industrial changes of the later 


! T am indebted to Dr R. H. Campbell and Dr W. H. Chaloner for valuable criticisms and 
suggestions. They bear, however, no responsibility for the opinions expressed in this article 
which are entirely my own. 

‘From the middle of the seventeenth century there are clear indications that the English 
iron industry had entered upon a period of decline.’ (T. S. Ashton, Iron and Steel in the Industrial 
Revolution [Manchester, 1924], p. 13); “The general history of the English iron industry in the 
eighteenth century is well known and is closely connected with the contemporary history of 
coal. In its first half it was a period of decline ..” (W. H. B. Court, The Rise of the Midland 
Industries [1938], p. 170); ‘At the beginning of the eighteenth century the smelting industry 
was either stagnant or actually declining.’ (A. Redford, The Economic History of England 1760- 
1860 [1931], p. 24); more recently, Dr H. R. Schubert has observed that ‘the hundred years 
after the Civil War appear as a period of steady, though slow, decline.’ (History of the British 
Tron and Steel Industry [1957], Pp. 335-) 

* The secondary sources referred to here, and on which the opinions expressed in this article 
are mainly based, are too numerous to cite in a footnote, and are listed in the bibliographical 
note at the end of the article. 
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with a growth of the home industry. There was also a significant rise in exports 
of manufactured iron in the century before 1760. 

The figures used to support the view that the industry was declining are 
drawn mainly from two sources. These consist of pamphlet literature circulated 
during some periods of crisis in the iron industry between 1717 and 1750, and 
statements made by iron merchants and manufacturers before parliamentary 
committees in the 1730’s.2 There were three principal crises during this period. 
The first was between 1717 and 1719, when the prohibition by the government 
of all trade between Britain and Sweden created an immediate severe shortage 
of iron with a resultant sharp rise in price. The second occurred in the years 
1735-7, when a further stringency in supplies caused a fall in imports and a 
rise in price. The last crisis of importance was in the early 1750’s, when high 
prices finally drove parliament to permit duty-free import of iron from the 
American colonies.* In all these crises there was violent controversy between 
conflicting interests within the industry. English smelters were content with 
the existing shortage of pig iron, for this raised prices; the forgemasters were 
anxious to permit the import of pig iron from the colonies, for this would lower 
the price of their raw material; manufacturers of ironware were keen to open 
English ports to American pig and bar iron, but only so long as the Americans 
were not permitted to manufacture the end-products of the industry. It was, in 
fact, the fairly equal balance between the contending forces in these discussions 
that delayed parliamentary action until as late as 1750 and 1757. 

The important point is that all the figures on which historians have so far 
based their views of trends in the iron industry at this period are drawn from 
the contemporary controversial literature; and it is reasonable to ask whether 
statistics produced in support of one view or another may under the circum- 
stances be accepted as reliable. For at this time there were no official statistics 
of output and the figures commonly quoted were no more than guesses that 
must inevitably have been coloured by the need to make a convincing case. 
The lists of furnaces and forges reproduced by Hulme can be demonstrated to 
be misleading from two points of view: there are many omissions of furnaces 
and forges from the lists and the estimated outputs indicated in the lists are 
in some cases unlikely to be accurate. In any case there are wide discrepancies 
between the various estimates which only cover a period of forty years and 
neither confirm nor refute the view of a declining output.4 There has also been 


1 They are discussed by Prof. Ashton in App. B of his Jron and Steel, pp. 235-8; and by 
E. W. Hulme in his article ‘Statistical History of the Iron Trade of England and Wales’, 
Transactions of the Newcomen Society, IX (1928-9), 12-35. 

2 These are reported in Commons’ Journal XXII, 850-55; and XXIII, 109-117. 

3 J. F. Chance, George I and the Northern War (1909), pp. 210, 254, 304; E, F. Heckscher, 
An Economic History of Sweden, trans. G. Ohlin (Cambridge, Mass. 1954), p. 177. 

4 The estimates quoted by Hulme and Ashton are summarized in the following table: 


Output of Output of 
Source Date pig iron bar iron 
‘Tons ‘Tons 

Hulme, List A 7h 18,190 13,300 
Mushet c. 1720 17,350 12,060 
William Rea c. 1720 25,000 18,000 
The Interest of Great Britain 1721 = { actual 12,190 
or 1736 ? normal 19,585 

Abraham Spooner 1737 a 12/15,000 
Edward Knight 1737 = 12,000 
Jonas Hanway 1750 — 10,000 
Hulme, List C 1750 — 18,800 


House of Commons Committee 1757 — 18,000 
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a dangerous tendency to base important generalisations on output estimates 
for single years—years, moreover, which in almost every case can be shown 
to be exceptional. In view of the doubtful validity and inconclusiveness of the 
available estimates of output for the early eighteenth century, it seems wiser 
not to attempt to ascertain absolute levels of output, but to concentrate on 
the dynamics of the industry. 

There is, on the other hand, evidence that the period between 1660 and 
1760 saw some appreciable expansion in the English iron industry. Even in the 
Wealden area, it has been observed that there was a marked revival after 
1660.1 The decline of the Wealden industry was, in fact, mainly a phenomenon 
of the period 1620-1660. In another iron-making district—Staffordshire— 
Professor Court has admitted that in the first half of the eighteenth century 
there may have been a slight increase in production.? 

But perhaps the most convincing evidence of expansion in the industry lies 
in the extent of new investment. There is, of course, no means of calculating 
the extent of this, but the number of new ironworks erected in many different 
parts of the country is too striking to be ignored. In the following table, blast 
furnaces erected between 1660 and 1760 are listed, together with the dates of 
their erection (where known), or the dates at which they are first known to 
have operated: 3 


Yorks|Derby| Notts. Shropshire 
Bank Upper 1696 ~ Leighton c. 1662 
Bank Lower 1696 * Madeley 1686 * 
Melbourne 1698-1725 Coalbrookdale II 1717 
Kirby 1673 Willey * 1733 
Masborough 1740 
Cheshire 
Welsh border and Wales 
Lawton 1658 
Cwm Avon c. 1680 Vale Royal c. 1696 
Caerphilly 1680 Doddington I71I-17 
Treforest 1697 
Neath 1708 Furness 
Ynyscedwyn 1711 
Bersham Ae Cynseu 1711 
Dolgyn 1718 Backbarrow 1712 
Brecon 1720 Leighton 1713 
Duddon Bridge 1736 
North of England Nibthwaite 1736 
Newland 1747 
Halton 1756 Lowwood 1747 
Allensford Lindale (Wilson 
Mill, Durham 1670 * House) c. 1748 
Whitehill 1704 Pennybridge 1748 
Clifton 1723 
Bedlington 1736 Forest of Dean 
Workington 1750 
Maryport 1752 Blakeney 1680 * 
Flaxley 1680 * 
Weald Longhope 1656 + 
Gunn’s Mill * 1680 
Lamberhurst 1695 Elmbridge 1692T 
Staffordshire 
Mearheath 1686 + 


1 Victoria County History, Sussex, II, 248. 

ZO PiGibpeate7 Ae 

8 This list is drawn mainly from App. V to Schubert, of.cit., but is supplemented from other 
sources listed in the bibliographical note at the end of this article. 
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Those marked with an asterisk (*) were replacements of earlier furnaces, and 
did not, therefore, create new capacity, though the old furnaces they replaced 
had been disused for many years. Nevertheless, the fact that the substantial 
mvestment necessary to re-erect a furnace was made at all is evidence of 
enterprise and development rather than of stagnation or decline. The dates 
marked ‘+’ indicate the earliest years in which the furnaces in question are 
known to have been operated, and the erection of these furnaces may therefore 
have taken place some years before this date. 

Forge capacity was similarly extended during this period. Information con- 
cerning the erection of forges is scrappier and less complete than for furnaces. 
About twenty-nine new forges may be traced in this period, but there may 
have been more.! Because probably not more than five per cent of blast 
furnace output was used for cast goods, and exports of pig iron were in- 
significant, the extension of blast furnace capacity must have been accompanied 
by an almost equivalent expansion of forge capacity.2 During the same period 
there was also considerable investment in the erection of rolling and slitting 
mills. Perhaps as much as a third of the consumption of bar iron in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries was by the nailmaking industry, and the 
immense growth of this important industry during this period created a demand 
for new rolling and slitting mills. The annual output of one of these mills may 
have been as much as 1000 tons, though it was probably appreciably less. 
Five new slitting mills are definitely known to have been established in the 
early eighteenth century,? but Schubert believes that by the early eighteenth 
century there were some 20 mills in England, and all but two or three of these 
must have been built after about 1650.4 

This list of known new investment includes 43 furnaces, at least 29 forges, 
and many slitting mills. Only in a few instances are annual output figures 
available, but in any case the operation of blast furnaces was sufficiently ir- 
regular to make any generalization of average annual output based on a single 
year’s output hazardous. Leighton furnace (Furness) in 1713 produced 735 
tons in a blast of 50 weeks; Backbarrow furnace in 1712 produced 514 tons in 
35 weeks; Tintern furnace yielded over 1000 tons in a blast of 61 weeks in 
1675-6; Gunn’s Mill furnace in the Forest of Dean was turning out between 
700 and 800 tons in a year between 1705 and 1717, but stood idle for occasional 
years. These figures were probably well above national average for the time, 
but not all were newly-built furnaces. Bearing in mind the long periods during 
which furnaces stood idle, it is reasonable to suppose that the new furnaces 
added between 15,000 and 20,000 tons to the annual output of pig iron. 

1 In the Furness district the following forges were built: Backbarrow and Cunsey in 1712, 
Hacket, Coniston and Force in 1713, Spark in 1716, Cark c. 1730, Lindale (Wilson House) 
c. 1748, Lowwood c. 1750, Nibthwaite 1751, and Burnbarrow and Burblethwaite between 1712 
and 1750 (exact dates unknown); in the central Welsh border area, the Lloyds built Parc 
Mathrafal and Bersham in 1719, Abraham Darby II built Coalbrookdale II and Dolgyn forges 
in 1718, Abenbury was built in 1710 and Chirk in 1726; in South Wales, Clydach was built 
in 1680, Aberavon in 1717, Aberdulais in 1725, Melyngriffith c. 1749 and Robestan Wathan 
before 1760; in the North-East, Allensford Mill forge was built shortly before 1670, and 
Bedlington in 1736; Carburton forge in Nottingham was built in 1695: in the Forest of Dean 


only Tortwith forge (1714) is known to have been built after 1660, but twelve forges were 
operating early in the eighteenth century, many of which must at least have been rebuilt 


after 1660. ; ; 
2 About 27 cwts. of pig iron was consumed in the manufacture of 1 ton of bar iron. 


3 By Ambrose Crowley at Winlaton Mill in 1700, and at Swalwell in 1707; by Sampson 
Lloyd in Birmingham probably in 1702; mills were also built at Cradley, Worcestershire, in 
1724, and Nechells Park, Warwickshire, in 1746. 

4 Op.cit. p. 311. 
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Against this new investment there must be offset the production of furnaces 
and forges that went out of operation. Information 1s necessarily less precise, 
but at least 20 furnaces are known to have ceased to operate during the same 
period, 16 of these being in the Weald or the Yorks/Derby/Notts area. Some, 
of course, were old obsolete structures, like Waldron furnace in the Weald, 
with an annual output of a mere 150 tons. Others were much more recently 
built. It may be that output of pig iron declined by as much as 7,500 tons as a 
result of these closures. There remains, therefore, the probability of a net 
increase in the output of pig iron of upwards of 10,000 tons during the century 
before 1760. In 1720, two estimates of pig iron production were, one of 17,350 
tons, and another of 25,000 tons. By any reckoning the extension of blast 
furnace capacity must have been significant between 1660 and 1760. Estimates 
of total production cannot be more than wild guesses, but it is hard to see that 
the changes in the industry at this period can be interpreted as stagnation or 
decline. Even if each new furnace or forge was merely replacing an old one 
going out of existence, the greater capacity of the newer plant would have 
produced a net addition to output. It seems more probable that there was a 
significant increase in capacity in all branches of the industry. That new 
investment on such a scale took place at all suggests a belief in a marginal 
productivity of capital high enough to be inconsistent with the picture of an 
industry slowly being crushed between the millstones of growing foreign 
competition and rising costs. 

The evidence of new investment raises the problem of fuel supplies, the 
shortage of which has always been held to account in the main for the supposed 
decline in the industry before 1760. Whilst it is probably true that the relative 
dearness of charcoal in England (compared with, say, Sweden) was one of 
the factors that hindered the growth of the industry it is equally true that the 
scarcity of charcoal in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries has been 
much exaggerated by historians.! Contrary to the general view, ironworks were 
not omnivorous of wood—they were, in fact, very selective of the type of wood 
they consumed. Generally speaking, the best charcoal for ironmaking was made 
from coppice woods of 20 years’ or less standing.2 Thus the thinnings of a 
forest could be used as cordwood for charcoal, without competing with timber 
of much longer growth for constructional and shipbuilding purposes. In this 
way, because close planting with subsequent thinning out was a necessary 
part of forestry practice, the consumption of wood for ironmaking fitted 
normally into the general scheme of estate economy. More commonly, how- 
ever, ironworks in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were supplied from 
coppices cultivated and replanted specially for the iron industry.3 This was 


' A powerful attack on the view that industry was destroying the English woodlands in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries has recently been made by G. Hammersley, in Bulletin 
of the Institute of Historical Research, XXX No. 82 (1957), 136-61. 

® Cf. Commons’ Journal, XLVII (1792), 321: ‘Our Shropshire coppices are fallen at from 21 
to 25 years’ Growth ... If fallen at about 18 years’ Growth it is converted into Cordwood for 
the Forges.’ 

3 For example, the Earl of Ashburnham, whose estates lay mainly in the ironmaking district 
of Sussex, drew a substantial income in the mid-eighteenth century from his coppice woods. 
Out of a total income from landed estates of £5,800, over £500 came from ‘Coppice wood 
cut annually at 16 years’ growth according to the Custom of the Country ...’ (Particulars 
of the Earl of Ashburnham’s Estates, n.d. but probably early 1756, Ashburnham MSS. East 
Suffolk County Record Office, Ipswich). Similarly the Earl of Dudley, with estates in the 
Black Country, drew nearly £500 a year from his coppices in the early eighteenth century 
(The Rent Rolls of Lord Dudley and Ward in 1701, ed. C. H. Bayley [privately printed, 1882, 
limited edition of 14 copies], pp. 12-13). 
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clearly understood by Evelyn, who admitted that, though he was himself a 
‘declared denouncer’ of ironworks, a forge and other mills of his father’s 
were a means of maintaining and improving his woods, I suppose by increasing 
the Industry of Planting’.! About the same time, the same argument was being 
propounded in Sussex—‘As woodes maintaine iron workes soe doe iron workes 


mutually maintain them .... Nor can any timber be destroyed by Iron Workes, 
being above four times in value more than the price of cordwood commonly 
used for that purpose .... If the English iron works cease the coppices will be 


grubbed up, which are the great nurseries of timber’.2 In another petition of 
1664, Wealden ironmasters, praying for the protection of an import duty on 
foreign iron, wrote: ‘And whereas the incoppising from time to time of the 
sayd woods (whch. by computacion amount to 200,000 acres) for the use of 
theyr said ironworks prooves of great advantage for the growth and preservacon 
of the timber trees growing therein, as may evidently appeare (what ever is 
suggested to the contrary) for that at this time timber in these parts is much 
cheaper than in most parts of the Nation, notwithstanding the long continuance 
of ironworks in that Counry.’? Yarranton, too, believed that the iron industry 
in the Forest of Dean had been the means of preserving the woods there, as 
land-owners found that coppice growing was a profitable use of land.4 There is 
also later evidence that mentions even an excess of wood supply over demand. 
‘In the County of Salop, woodlands have been stocked up and ... more land 
is used in tillage than before the year 1718’, said Edward Knight in his 
evidence before the House of Commons’ Committee of 1737. He was then 
paying 7d. acord for wood which a few years before had cost him 16d.5 Abraham 
Spooner, before a similar Committee of 1736, had insisted that ‘we had enough 
[wood] to make infinitely more [iron] than is now made’.® Schubert has shown 
that the development of systematic coppicing in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries ‘ensured the survival of the charcoal iron industry’, adding that 
coppicing also raised the quality of the charcoal used in the industry.’ 

The possibility should not be ignored that the thinning of woodland for 
cordwood for the iron industry at 18-25 years’ growth was conducted more 
ruthlessly than the interests of timber growing warranted. This suggestion 
was made to the 1771 Commons’ Committee on the Supply of Naval Timber, 
though with an important qualification—‘Another cause [of the scarcity of 
naval timber], he said, was the Forges, which are destructive of the Growth of 
Timber, though he does not know that any useful timber has been cut down 
to supply such Forges, except in Monmouthshire, where they cut down and use 
their young tillers for that purpose’.® 


1 J. Evelyn, Sylva (2nd edit. 1670), p. 209. 

2 B.M. Add. MSS. 33,058. Petition of a Grand Jury at Lewes, 1661. My italics. 

3 Quoted by E. Straker, Wealden Iron (1931), p. 62. 

4 A. Yarranton, England’s Improvement by Sea and Land (1677), p. 163. 

5 Commons’ Journal, XXIII, 113-4. 

6 Ibid. XXII, 854. 

be O pict. pu222. 

8 Commons’ Reports, 111, 19. There is other evidence that confirms that the Monmouthshire 
and Forest of Dean area probably differed from other ironmaking areas in its habits of fuel 
consumption. But the complaint of 1610 that ironworks in Gloucestershire would destroy the 
woodlands ‘if they be not instantly banished to Ireland, Newfoundland, etc.’ can be ignored, 
as it was made before any modern ironworks had actually been built there (W. B. Willcox, 
Gloucestershire; A Study in Local Government, 1590-1640 [Yale Historical Publications, Miscellany 
XXXIX, 1940], p. 155). Dr Schubert’s examination of the Forest industry of the seventeenth 
century stresses the fear that the iron industry would destroy timber. But this consumption of 
timber as opposed to cordwood by the iron industry was apparently peculiar to the Forest of 
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This evidence does not, of course, prove that charcoal costs did not rise 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The incontrovertible evidence 
of a rise in fuel costs in some districts cannot be ignored,! whilst the siting of 
furnaces remote from ore supplies proves that such a shortage did exercise a 
significant influence on the trends of development in the industry. Nevertheless 
in many districts the fuel factor was clearly an element of much less importance. 
Mr Johnson has observed that, over a large section of the industry in the early 
eighteenth century, ‘only rarely was the idleness of a furnace specifically 
attributed to a shortage of charcoal’.? It is probable that the limitations on the 
supply of cordwood for charcoal were of a highly local nature. Transport costs 
were an important element in charcoal prices and these set a limit to the radius 
from which cordwood could be drawn for any furnace or forge. If this limit 
were exceeded, charcoal costs began to rise to an uneconomic level. Not only 
high transport costs restricted the range from which charcoal could be drawn: 
the extreme friability of charcoal was an important element. A few miles of 
jolting along rough woodland tracks would reduce a load of charcoal to useless 
dust. Within the radius of economic transport costs, coppicing could maintain 
a perpetual supply of cordwood at a steady price. Thus any ironworks or group 
of ironworks could maintain output at a given level at a price which could just 
compete with Swedish imports,? but would not be able to increase production 
without raising costs above this competitive level. Broadly speaking, the 
iron industry was able to increase output slowly during the century 
after the Restoration by maintaining production in the old areas at the 
same time as opening up in new areas. Naturally cheap cordwood was 
much sought after, and this explains the more adventurous enterprises in 
Scotland and Wales. 

It is thus only true in a special sense that rising charcoal costs hindered the 
growth of the English iron industry. Other factors were at least as important 
in preventing the industry from responding more fully to the steadily growing 
demand for iron. For technical reasons, the English industry could never have 
satisfied the whole home demand; for steelmaking and for some grades of 
wrought ironware, only Swedish Oregrund iron could be used until the mid- 
eighteenth century. In some areas, particularly the Weald, exhaustion of ore 
resources retarded the development of the industry. Several of the English 
iron-making districts were based on low quality ore deposits, which placed them 
at a disadvantage in relation to foreign competitors using ores with a high 
metallic content. But the irregularity of water-power was probably the most 
important factor tending to raise average costs in the English iron industry 
beyond the peint at which it could compete with imported iron. Too frequently 
water-power which operated bellows and forge hammers ceased during the 
summer months, leaving the furnaces and forges standing in enforced expens- 
ive idleness. Dr Schubert has stressed the importance of water supplies in re- 
lation to output in the Forest of Dean industry in the seventeenth century. 
When a new furnace was projected at Parkend in 1653 it was claimed in its 
favour that ‘it will be one of the best watered furnaces in this nation’. Writing 


Dean and may have been related to the fact that the whole district was Crown land. Elsewhere 
the evidence uniformly records the consumption of cordwood. The immensely greater value of 
timber over cordwood would have placed timber far beyond the means of ironmasters as a source 
of charcoal. 
7 ta 
It should be noted, however, that the rise in cordwood costs in the early years of the 
Furness industry was due to a combination of landowners rather than to a scarcity of wood. 
* Geographical Journal, CXVII (1951), 174. 
3 } . 
Halesowen furnace, for example, operated continuously from 1616 to 1772. 
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in 1699 to explain the delay in supplying some small cast iron furnaces to the 
Navy, Ambrose Crowley explained that they were made in Sussex where there 
was “no conveyance but in summer season, and very rarely can be made but 
in winter when there’s plenty of water’.! His son, John Crowley, complained 
to the Navy Board in 1723 that ‘the extraordinary scarcity of water this long 
dry season [has] laid farr the greater part of the Iron Works in this Kingdome 
idle. ...’.2 Marten Triewald, a Swedish engineer who worked in England be- 
tween 1716 and 1726, appreciated the urgency of the water-power problem in 
the English iron industry, and invented a new type of water-powered bellows. 
In a letter describing this invention to Sir Hans Sloane in 1736, he claimed 
that ‘the power required to work these Water Bellows is farr less, and conse- 
quently less water will be consum’d in working these bellows than those 
commonly used, and again that an Iron Furnace wch. for want of water to 
work the Common Bellows cannot be kept at work longer than six weeks, tho’ 
he be provided with all other necessarys, may by means of such water bellows 
be kept at work at least as long again’.3 There is no evidence that Triewald’s 
invention was adopted in the English iron industry; its significance lies in its 
recognition of a major technological problem in the industry. The application 
of steam power to the furnace bellows and forge hammers was almost as vital 
an invention as was Darby’s coke-smelting process.4 

At the root of the inability of the English industry to produce more than 
half of the home demand, or to compete with Swedish or Russian iron, lay 
the problem of costs. English costs were comparatively high for a number of 
reasons. When plant could not be operated full-time (because of water shortage 
for example), overhead costs were high. Wood for charcoal was necessarily 
more expensive in a country where the competing uses for land promised 
higher returns. But most important was the question of labour costs. Most of 
the cost of producing iron consisted of the cost of labour. It has been pointed 
out by several writers that charcoal accounted for 70 per cent of the cost of 
ironmaking at this period; but how much of this 70 per cent derived from the 
cost of the wood, and how much from the cost of the labour in woodcutting, 
charking and carriage? Lack of detailed information makes it impossible to 
give a precise answer, but it is likely that labour costs predominated heavily. 
Labour was probably more costly in seventeenth and eighteenth-century 
England than in Sweden or Russia, which explains at least in part why those 
countries could produce iron more cheaply. The Sussex jury of 1661 which 
asserted that ‘the vast quantities of woods and iron mines which the Swedes 
have in that Kingdome, togeather with the cheapnesse of the workemen, enables their 
making of iron at much lower rates than can possibly be done in. any parts of 
this nation’,®> was not far from the truth. 

Thus, for a variety of reasons, the English iron industry in the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries must be regarded as a high-cost industry. Never- 


1 P.R.O. Adm. 106/525, 31 July 1699. 

2 P.R.O. Adm. 106/753, 30 September 1723. 

3 Marten Triewald to Sir Hans Sloane, 12 May 1736. MS. in library of the Royal Society. 
I am indebted to the Society and its librarian, Mr I. Kaye, for facilities to examine this and 
other letters. ; 

4 The importance of the application of steam power to the blast furnace, first achieved by 
John Wilkinson in 1776, is stressed by Dr Schubert, who has chosen this point at which to 
end his history of the early British iron industry, rather than at the general adoption of Darby’s 
coke-smelting process. 


5 B.M. Add. MSS. 33,058. My italics. 
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theless, a fairly substantial tariff 1 kept up prices sufficiently to make iron pro- 
duction in this country profitable until the new techniques of the later eighteenth 
century gave England the advantage. A steadily rising demand for iron pro- 
ducts in England encouraged continuous growth in the industry after 1660, 
and the many very real difficulties under which the industry laboured served 
merely to retard but not to prevent growth. In view of these hindrances, the 
limited expansion achieved in the industry before 1760 is in many ways as 
striking as the much more spectacular advances after 1760, and the many solid 
fortunes made by Foleys, Darbys, Crowleys, Lloyds, Hanburys, Pembertons, 
Fells, Knights and Woods bear very tangible witness to the prosperity of iron- 
making in this period. 

The pattern of growth which emerges from a consideration of this recent 
evidence is rather more complex than the former generalisations have suggested. 
From the beginnings of large-scale growth in the industry in the 1540's, ex- 
pansion seems to have continued until at least the 1620's. A set-back in the 
industry in the 1620’s fits in with the evidence in many other sections of the 
economy, and there does not appear to have been any permanent recovery 
until after the Civil War. Mr Hammersley’s evidence indicates that a shortage 
of wood fuel cannot have played a very serious part in this set-back. The decline 
between 1620 and 1660 was most serious in the Weald, and because in the 
early seventeenth century the Weald may have produced more than half of 
the country’s output of iron, the fall in total production may have been consider- 
able. The purpose of this article has been to postulate a general recovery in 
the industry after 1660, slow at first, but more rapid after 1710. Of course, 
there were short-period fluctuations within this secular pattern. 

The general trend suggested in the preceding paragraph must also conceal 
important regional changes. Thus, Straker’s study of the Wealden industry 
indicates the decline there in the second quarter of the seventeenth century. 
Dr Chambers has recently written of the rise and decline of the industry in 
Nottinghamshire in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, a 
pattern which seems to apply to some extent also to the Derbyshire and South 
Yorkshire group of ironworks. In the Forest of Dean there was a period of 
initial expansion after 1612, followed by almost complete collapse during the 
Civil War. The purchase of the existing works by Paul Foley in 1672 saw the 
re-creation of the Dean industry, which thereafter flourished for over 75 years 
until the end of the charcoal era. This expansion in the Dean industry coincided 
with a sporadic though persistent growth in the Welsh border counties, from 
Glamorgan to Denbigh. Though there is not a great deal of evidence of new 
investment in the Stour valley and the Black Country, activity in this area in 
the whole period from 1660 to 1760 was too brisk to admit of a decline in 
output, and at least one historian, as has been seen, believes that there was 
some expansion in that area. Major accretions to output in the half-century 
after 1710 came also from the Shropshire and Furness districts. 

The changing regional pattern in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
can thus scarcely be said to have been dictated by an increasingly urgent need 
for new sources of charcoal. The persistence of the Midlands and South Wales 
industries, and the recovery of the Forest of Dean industry under the manage- 
ment of a capable entrepreneur, hardly bear out the assertion that ‘salvation 
could be found only in solitude, and the industry of smelting and refining was 


1 At the beginning of the eighteenth century, the total duty on foreign iron imported in 
English ships was £1.14.10}d. per ton, and in foreign ships, £2.4.34d. (Law 29, Law 
Book of the Crowley Ironworks, B.M. Add. MSS. 34,555.) 
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literally fleeing to the wilderness to escape destruction’.! Too many sweeping 
conclusions have been drawn from a few isolated blast furnaces in the wilds of 
Scotland (one of which was an offspring of the York Buildings Company, which 
made more mistakes of economic planning on a large scale than any other 
comparable undertaking). The idea of a ‘centrifugal’ pattern of development 
has evidently proved too attractive, particularly to American historians,2 to be 
lightly discarded; but it is a misleading interpretation. High transport costs 
dictated the location of smelting and forging close to sources of iron ore, and 
within this limitation proximity to the market for the finished product was 
probably the next most important factor. 


London 
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J. M. Howpen. The History of Negotiable Instruments in English Law. (University 
of London: The Athlone Press. 1955. Pp. xxxix + 350. 425.) 


That debts could be assigned at all was alien to the common law; that they 
could be assigned by transferring the paper evidencing them, and that its 
holder might have a better title than his transferor had, were refinements of 
the impossible. The assimilation of negotiability by the common law, with no 
more than occasional aid from the legislature and at a time when simple 
assignments could normally be achieved only in equity, is one of the most 
extraordinary stories in our legal history. It is also one of the most compli- 
cated, and Dr Holden is to be congratulated for his courage in attacking it, 
as well as for the measure of success which he has achieved. 

The subject is divided into four periods, with breaks at 1601, 1710, and 
1882. The most important natural boundary is the earliest of these dates: 
the second period opens with the first reported action on a bill of exchange in 
a common law court. The common law had started upon the hypothesis that 
it was not to be comprehensive, that there were other jurisdictions and 
other laws; and its reversal of this attitude after its own principles had hardened 
was the cause of most of its peculiarities. In mercantile matters the change 
was particularly painful because merchants want to do things which anyway 
are legally queer, and with their litigation mainly in their own hands they 
had been able to indulge themselves. The judges were thus confronted with a 
developed system of rules which they had not the means to enforce. Dr Hol- 
den’s first period ends with the common law in this predicament; and its 
earliest attempt to extricate itself is, for the technical historian of the law, 
perhaps the most interesting part of the subject. The sixteenth century saw 
the medieval contract remedies largely replaced by assumpsit, and it seemed at 
first that this development might take in its stride the problems posed by 
bills of exchange. 

The second period opens with a reported case in which this approach was 
used, and ends with the retirement of Sir John Holt as Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench. What happened between these events was that the common law 
gave up trying to solve mercantile problems with only its own equipment, and 
allowed pleadings to be expressly grounded upon the custom of merchants. 
Technically this was difficult: the customs of particular areas or particular 
kinds of person might be pleaded as making special law; but you could not 
plead a custom not so restricted, because it was either common law or not 
law at all. Dr Holden says this difficulty was got over by mere assertion, 
and it may be so; but even in this most unprincipled period one would expect 
some attempt at justification. Be that as it may, the step was the most important 
in Dr Holden’s story. There were plenty of problems to come, but the funda- 
mental one was now solved. The common law had dodged its own techni- 
calities, and could set about negotiable instruments on a rational basis; and 
it was fortunate in being represented at this juncture by Holt, the object of 
many ill-considered charges, to whom Dr Holden gives proper credit. 


t94 
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The period from the retirement of Holt to the codification in 1882 is chiefly 
notable for two things: the great systematising and elucidatory work of Lord 
Mansfield, and the extension of negotiability from bills and notes to other 
kinds of instrument. Dr Holden’s treatment of cheques is perhaps the most 
valuable part of the book. His understanding of the banker’s business has 
enabled him to write an account of the growth of the various kinds of crossing 
which is lucid and convincing, and which will be welcomed by the student of 
modern law as well as by the historian and the student of banking practice. 

This discussion introduces what is really the central feature of Dr Holden’s 
last period, namely the enormously increased use of cheques for purposes which 
do not call for the attributes of negotiability, by persons who commonly do 
not know what these are, let alone suspect their familiar cheque form of such 
dangerous potentialities. Cheques are to make payments, not to serve as 
currency, and it is a curious quirk of fate that the historian of negotiability 
should end his book with a plea for a simple non-transferable form of mandate. 

For the technical historian of the law there are still some difficulties of 
reasoning to clear up, particularly in connection with consideration; but even 
for him Dr Holden’s book will be the starting point. Those who want to know 
what was the state of the law at any time, and those who want to understand 
the practical problems involved, will not often need to look further. 


New College, Oxford S. F. C. Mitsom 


W. G. Hoskins. The Midland Peasant: The Economic and Social History of a 
Leicestershire Village. (Macmillan. 1957. Pp. xxii + 322. 30s.) 


At some stage in their work nearly all historians buy a ticket from General to 
Particular, and sometimes one deplores the number of single tickets. Rarely 
is there such a bold season-ticket holder as Dr Hoskins. The colon in the full 
title of this book shows the gulf such a traveller is ceaselessly crossing. To the 
right of the colon is the declaration that this is a work of local history, on the 
left is the declared intention to make such a local study contribute to the history 
of the peasantry not only in Wigston Magna but wherever Fancy or Geography 
set the bounds of the English Midlands. 

For the Midlands, and indeed for most of England, a study at this level of 
academic expertise is a pioneer. It is a true child of its time, impossible without 
the work of the great transcribers, note-takers and indexers of the type of 
Farnham whose published and unpublished JVoles so ease the passage of the 
fortunate students of this county. Such a book would also be impossible without 
the development of techniques in this generation, progress which Dr Hoskins 
has himself led by example and precept: one thinks especially of probate 
inventories, taxation documents and—of course—of the new worlds of land- 
scape and domestic architecture called in to redress the balance of the old. 

The principal virtue of this book is the example and challenge it offers to 
others, both professional and amateur. The effortless flow of much of the 
narrative masks a formidable expertise, but the observant reader who has his 
own Wigston Magna tucked away in some other part of the Midlands will 
gain by scrutinising the footnotes for new manuscript sources and the text 
for its model treatment of documentary materials. He will also learn how the 
availability of sources dictates subject-matter: ‘manorial records are almost 
entirely lacking for Wigston’, so that for a number of important medieval 
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topics he will have to lean on Hilton rather than Hoskins, Kibworth rather 
than Wigston. ; 

In addition to the generous ration of hints on sources and treatment there Is 
an equally valuable signposting of themes for study in other localities. It is in 
this way, rather than in any extended treatment of the General-Particular 
relationship, that the study of the Midlands and the study of Wigston are 
brought together. The major influences conditioning the peasant economy 
of Wigston are isolated for illustration and emphasis. The task of anyone 
studying the hundreds of thousands of non-Wigston Midland peasants 1s made 
the easier thereby: for the reader is continually reminded that although this 
book may become a text book of rural history, Wigston Magna itself was no 
text-book village. It bristled with individuality at all periods. 

By Domesday Book the fields of Wigston were unusually full, and almost 
every rood of land maintained its man. But numbers were not the sole de- 
terminant of the direction of agrarian change: the proportion of freemen was 
unusually high. These ‘progressive’ elements were set in a conservative 
framework of persistent open-field farming, self-protected against the cormo- 
rants of the sixteenth century. 

Dr Hoskins sees the sunset of his peasants in the generation following that 
characteristic product of a property-respecting age, the Parliamentary en- 
closure of 1766. We are almost back among the Hammonds. This important 
post-enclosure period really needs more space: matters such as mortgages 
loom as crucial in the argument but the covers of the book begin to press, 
and as in the best classical tragedies the victim dies off stage. Emphasis is also 
placed on the sudden transition to a world of money-payments. For a moment 
we are in a pre-Postan, even a pre-Lipson world (pp. 178, 188). It is clear 
that, in the absence of peasant account-books, the subject of rural marketing 
from Henry VII to Edward VII will rank high as someone’s research in the 
next decade, for the evidence so far is slender. The quantity of money which a 
man happened to have as a store of value on his death-bed is what the probate 
inventories tell us: but they do not reveal much about his attitude to money 
as a means of exchange when he was on his legs. Did he prefer barter to sale? 
In comparisons over time it would also be wise to recall that in the sixteenth 
century a prudent man would increasingly want to hold his wealth in the form 
of land and goods rather than in money which the inflation was causing to 
rust and corrupt. But his wealth might well have been made in cash trans- 
actions. 

A work of this scale and strength can afford a few silences, and even a 
few weaknesses. The subdivision by topics serves the needs of some readers but 
produces repetition. Farnham was not good at distinguishing the poll-tax 
documents of 1377 from those of 1379 and 1381 (although the V.C.H. Leics. 
has done so), and pp. xvii, xx, ili and 205 suggest that Farnham was taken 
without checking. The article on the Lay Subsidies of Wigston promised in 
foot-notes is not yet published, and it would have helped to have a table 
bringing together the data on population, size of holdings, etc. scattered 
through the book, for population in relation to land and skills is a unifying 
theme of the narrative. The Excursus on Peasant Houses is most valuable, 
and like so much of the book will set local students looking and measuring: 
it is sad to report, therefore, that one of the plans is confessedly not to scale 
and—worse—that none of them has any indication of scale or of compass 
point. 

In 1844 Disraell asked in Coningsby, ‘what can it signify whether a man be 
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called a peasant or a labourer?’ Now the Hoskins Peasant was dead by the 
mid-century: but the Leicestershire Village survived, and might not the 
mnocent reader, seeing that the title page promised him the economic and 
social history of a village (unqualified by dates) feel a little cheated by the 
neglect of other aspects of Victorian rural economy and society as manifested 
in Wigston Magna? Finally, what is a Peasant? 


University of Leeds M. W. BERESFORD 


H. R. Scuusert. History of the British Iron and Steel Industry from c. 450 B.C. to 
A.D. 1775. (Routledge & Kegan Paul. 1957. Pp. 445. 60s.) 


As the official historian of the Iron and Steel Institute, Dr Schubert has 
devoted over ten years of intensive research to the early history of iron and 
steel manufacture in Britain. He has, moreover, been able to approach his 
task with the advantage of half a lifetime of research into the history of the 
industry on the Continent. In a long series of articles over the last ten years 
in the Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute, we have been vouchsafed fascinating, 
if tantalizingly brief, glimpses of the fruits of his labour, and it is good to have 
before us at last the massive product of his unrivalled experience in tech- 
nological history. The book owes its existence to the far-sighted wisdom of the 
Iron and Steel Institute, a body which is concerned with the technology of 
iron and steel making; it is therefore natural that the bias in Dr Schubert’s 
history should be technological rather than economic, and for readers concern- 
ed with this aspect of the industry’s history, Dr Schubert’s book will establish 
itself immediately as the standard authority. Dr Schubert begins by tracing 
the development of the direct smelting process in the bloomery from the Iron 
Age to early modern times, and the first part of his history includes valuable 
chapters on medieval steelmaking and on the introduction of the water- 
powered hammer. Later chapters describe in detail all the processes in the 
charcoal iron industry at its ultimate stage of development in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. A series of useful appendices (occupying almost one 
quarter of the book) include brief histories of all known charcoal blast furnaces 
in England and Wales (marred, unfortunately, by several minor inaccuracies) 
and a reproduction of John Hanbury’s “Observations on the making of iron 
at Pontypool and Llanelly’, of 1704. 

Here, then, are many first-class chapters of technological history; never- 
theless, economic historians will inevitably be disappointed in this book. 
For the most part Dr Schubert has chosen (or been obliged) to eschew the 
economic history of the industry. The wide range of his sources leaves little 
doubt that he is in a position to write far more amply on this aspect of his 
subject than he has done, but the claim on the dust-cover that this is the 
‘first comprehensive history of British iron and steel making’ is unhappily 
not fulfilled. There are, it is true, occasional excursions into fields of wider 
interest to economic historians—useful accounts of the rapid spread of the 
indirect process in the second half of the sixteenth century, and of the rise 
and fall of the Irish industry in the seventeenth century, for example—but 
questions over a wide range of the economic development of iron and steel 
manufacture, particularly in the last two or three centuries of the charcoal 
era, remain unasked and unanswered. Even more disturbing, however, is the 
almost complete dismissal of the part played by men—ironmasters and 
ironworkers—in the history of iron and steel. It is typical of this book, and 
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at the same time disconcerting, that, for example, Abraham Darby receives 
less than one page in four hundred and fifty. Many recent industrial histories 
have been enlivened by the energetic personalities of entrepreneurs and 
technicians, and Dr Schubert’s pages are the duller for their absence. 

Within these limitations, however, this book remains an outstanding 
contribution to technological history, and the Iron and Steel Institute is to 
be congratulated both on its enterprise in conceiving and financing this 
admirable project and on its good fortune in securing the services of so able 
a historian. 


London M. W. FLINN 


N. J. M. Keruinc. Commercial Relations of Holland and Zeeland with England from 
the late Thirteenth Century to the close of the Middle Ages. (Leiden: E. J. Brill. 


1954. Pp. xviii + 252.) 


In a careful and scholarly study, incorporating much original material drawn 
from both central and local archives, Dr Kerling traces the stages whereby 
England, Holland and Zeeland entered into a close and fruitful economic 
relationship in the later middle ages. With some justification she devotes her 
first chapter to a consideration of political and geographical developments 
taking place in the Low Countries as a whole and, in particular, in Holland 
and Zeeland. The political history of this region with all its complexity, in- 
volved as it was within the orbit of Anglo-French diplomacy, is well known and 
might perhaps have been stated more briefly in its relation to the ebb and 
flow of economic prosperity. What gives the chapter its value, however, is 
the detailed and intimate knowledge which the author reveals of endless and 
significant changes all the time taking place in the configuration of the 
coastland and the navigability of the rivers, for these factors, even more than 
the incidental effects of war and diplomacy, appear to have influenced the 
rise and fall of many of the major trade centres of Holland and Zeeland. 

Chapter two is devoted to the trade between England and Holland and 
Zeeland in both wool and woollen cloth, separated thus from the other com- 
modities because of their outstanding importance. The impact of England’s 
staple policy which, on five occasions from the late thirteenth century onwards, 
stimulated great trading activity in Dordrecht and Middelburg respectively, 
is discussed in relation to the temporary and to the more far-reaching conse- 
quences which followed. The greatest prominence is, however, given to the 
rising cloth industry of fifteenth-century Holland which drew the bulk of its 
supplies from the Calais wool staple and also to some extent from inferior 
supplies sent direct from Newcastle. Quantitative data drawn from the 
customs accounts of England is supplemented wherever possible by printed 
material based on the Dutch sources. The fourteenth century expansion of 
English cloth exports had important repercussions on the commercial re- 
lationship of this country with Holland and Zeeland, where opinion as to the 
desirability of importing English cloth was sharply divided. The chapter traces 
in detail the conflict between the cloth producers of Holland, who advocated 
a protectionist policy, and the mercantile element, dominant especially in 
Middelburg and Amsterdam, who welcomed English cloth as a vital com- 
modity of trade on the great international routes which passed through 
their land. 

The third chapter contains much valuable material concerning a wide 
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range of commodities which, apart from wool and cloth, formed the bulk 
of the exchange trade between the two lands. Analysed under the broad 
divisions of food products and miscellaneous articles, each commodity is 
considered separately. Useful though it is as a source of reference, the chapter 
as a whole suffers from these subdivisions and lacks integration. It would 
perhaps have been easier to have read at this point some of the conclusions 
on the general trends of trade between England and the Low Countries which 
find their place in the final chapter (VI). 

The remainder of the book is devoted to a discussion of the merchants 
who implemented the trade on both sides. As such, it makes an important 
contribution to the study of the development and overseas activities of the 
Merchant Adventurers of England. Taken as a whole the book may be re- 
garded as filling a noticeable gap in our knowledge of England’s narrow seas 
trade and as stressing the origins of the long enduring Anglo-Dutch trade 
connexion. 


Goldsmith’s College, London M. K. JAmMeEs 


G. R. Erron. England Under the Tudors. (London: Methuen 1955. Pp. xii + 
504. 255.) 


This book replaces a former volume of the same title in the well-known 
History of England series published by Messrs. Methuen. It is a work of much 
greater depth and originality than its predecessor and gives a very balanced 
and stimulating account of the sixteenth century for the general reader. Dr 
Elton’s forte is administrative history and some of the best parts of this book 
are the sections dealing with this aspect, embodying much of his own research. 
Economic and social history are given full weight throughout this volume, 
however, and the price revolution, the agrarian changes and the industrial 
and commercial developments of the Tudor period are wisely singled out for 
a separate chapter of the book. The specialist will not always find himself 
in complete agreement with all Dr Elton’s statements, but as the author himself 
points out, the interpretation of this period is still in a state of transition, and 
much more research remains to be done before the definitive account of 
Tudor social and economic history can be written. Meanwhile the sixth- 
former and the first-year undergraduate, in particular, will owe the author a 
big debt of gratitude for his concise and masterly synthesis of recent research 
on the subject, gathered from a great variety of scattered monographs and 
journals, which he presents with admirable clarity in vigorous prose. 


Birkbeck College, London Atwyn Ruppock 


Joan Turrsk. English Peasant Farming. The Agrarian History of Lincolnshire from 
Tudor to Recent Times. (Routledge. 1957. Pp. 350. 405.) 


Dr Thirsk sets out to describe the patterns of farming in a large, regionally 
diversified area from 1500 to 1914. Economic historians have much to learn 
from both the successes and defects of her pioneering. For the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries she applies the methods used in her earlier paper on 
Fenland farming to three other regions, Marsh, Clay and Upland. Unfortun- 
ately the earlier essay is reprinted with only verbal alterations so that in- 
formation about the size of holdings is presented throughout the book in such 
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a way that it is impossible to know the relative areas occupied by farms in the 
different categories of sizes. This may be symptomatic of a defect in ap- 
proaching the whole subject: Dr Thirsk never tells us what she means by a 
peasant farmer. From the last third of the book the unwary reader might infer 
that the peasantry included tenants farming hundreds of acres. Apart from 
a sketchy treatment of tenant-right in the early nineteenth century, the re- 
lationships of landlord and tenant are largely ignored. We are told that by 
the late eighteenth century all land was let on annual agreements, but there 
is no explanation of how this had arisen. A history either of farming or of 
peasants which ignores such factors must be defective, either as agrarian or as 
economic history. In general Dr Thirsk makes singularly little use of the 
records of landlords, except for surveys of crown lands. Their evidence is used 
extensively for the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, yet the mid- 
seventeenth-century Parliamentary surveys of crown and church lands are not 
used at all. Surveys of private estates must exist for the seventeenth century 
and might have been used to check that conditions on crown lands were 
typical. If Dr Thirsk had ended at 1740, this would have enabled her to 
provide more solid documentation of earlier conditions. As it is, her analysis 
of geographical factors and population statistics is admirably illuminating, but 
her use of probate inventories seems open to question. Dr Hoskins, whenever 
possible, used all the available inventories for single years as his samples. Dr 
Thirsk uses samples for decades, or periods of seventy years, without explaining 
how they were made. This seems particularly dubious, when such small 
samples are used as the means of distinguishing regional and temporal vari- 
ations in arable farming. The sample for 1530-1600 for the Clayland has only 
fifteen examples, a total of 422 acres for an area of perhaps 500,000 acres. The 
samples for the seventeenth century are worse: the Fenland has a sample for 
three decades between 1630 and 1700 of 154 acres for an area of some 400,000 
acres. Dr Thirsk never explains why she regards variations of 10° or less 
derived from comparisons between such samples as significant. She does claim 
that the samples are corroborated by other types of evidence, but she herself 
provides one notable instance to the contrary. At Careby in the Uplands, 
accounts show that in the 1630’s pulses averaged some 40%, of the crops, yet the 
inventories for this region give a proportion of less than half this. Dr Thirsk 
might retort that this difficulty could be met by reclassifying Careby into the 
Clayland. But she herself chose to put it into the Upland and this must make 
her readers a trifle anxious about her notions of corroborative evidence. None 
the less after all reservations and doubts have been expressed, the fact remains 
that Dr Thirsk has produced a valuable and interesting work; this is especially 


true of her descriptions of the Fen and Marsh lands in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 


Trinity College, Oxford J. P. Cooper 


M. W. Beresrorp. History on the Ground. (London: Lutterworth Press. 1957- 
Pp. 256. 375. 6d.) 


The minute study of local topography can become a bottomless morass: all 
who have ventured a little way into its seductive greenness know how hard it 
is to turn round and get out in time before one is overwhelmed in loving but 
futile detail. But just as J. H. Round showed what a trained mind could 
extract from the study of genealogy so we shall find in due course another 
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Round who will tackle the vast, uncultivated field of English topography, 
and add appreciably to our understanding of history as a whole, and perhaps 
of economic history in particular. The topography buried in the Old English 
land charters and in Domesday Book would make a wonderful start to such 
a study, followed by an examination and discussion of the thousands of medieval 
extents and the forest perambulations. We could reconstruct late Saxon and 
medieval England in a manner never before attempted. In this microscopic 
study of topography, fieldwork is absolutely essential. The fruitful study of 
English topography will marry both the documentary and the visual evidence. 

In History on the Ground Mr Beresford uses this marriage in a number of 
different ways. The evidence of documents and old maps takes him along 
parish boundaries in Yorkshire and Northamptonshire; to Elizabethan villages 
in Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire; to a number of deserted villages in 
four Midland counties; to a group of ‘new towns’ in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire; to Elizabethan market-towns, and finally through a number of 
old parks from Milton Abbas in Dorset up to Sheriff Hutton in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. The book ends with an appendix on the documentary 
material behind these six fruitful journeys. 

History on the Ground is avowedly written for the general reader and not 
primarily for the specialist historian, who will already be aware of the nature 
and quality of Mr Beresford’s researches in other publications. It is a travel 
book about the English landscape, designed to take people into parts they do 
not yet know and to encourage them to go and seek for themselves, and (for 
some) to make similar explorations among the documents and the visual 
evidence. It is therefore a new kind of guide-book, but:it is not solely for the 
general reader. Some economic historians also will enjoy it. They will appreci- 
ate especially the numerous excellent line-maps scattered through the pages, 
and the clear reproductions of 16th- and 17th-century estate maps. Readers 
who know the Midlands and Yorkshire will find every page of Mr Beresford’s 
book fascinating: they will absorb a vast amount of economic history without 
being aware of it. It is no small achievement to have made medieval economic 
history so vividly readable. One wishes that he would make sometime a 
Western Tour where the topography and history are both quite different from 
the England of open fields and nucleated villages. 


All Souls College, Oxford W. G. Hoskins 


G. D. Ramsay. English Foreign Trade During the Centuries of Emergence. (Mac- 
millan. 1957. Pp. x + 279. 305.) 


In the last generation economic historians have learned to count; an element- 
ary operation which needs to be accompanied by a clear understanding of 
the conditions under which impeccably correct addition will yield wrong 
answers. Re-invigorated by the new learning, scholars have assaulted some 
of the most countable sources in the English public records—the various 
categories of English trade figures of the last seven centuries—and have 
produced a great mass of detailed information on English overseas trade. 
Some of this work has involved new, even revolutionary interpretation of the 
overall development of commerce up to the Civil War, whilst nearly every 
monograph on a particular trade or port or region now abounds with (and 
on close examination is seen to base itself upon) scatterings of statistics from 
ihe Port Books and elsewhere. 
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Dr Ramsay has done a considerable service to teachers of English economic 
history by producing an admirably lucid summary of this specialised work 
on English trade between the mid-fifteenth and the mid-eighteenth century. 
He carefully disclaims originality, but in a wide survey of secondary material 
he examines the character and organisation of trade when it was centred on 
the Netherlands market, and proceeds to follow, region by region, its early 
expansion—to the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean, the Baltic and 
the Atlantic—and the repercussions of this expansion on the fortunes of the 
merchant community and the English seaports. The importance of his work 
may be judged by comparing this book with the last study of the subject on a 
similar scale, the section on ‘Foreign Trade’ in Volume II of Mr Lipson’s 
Economic History of England, first published twenty-seven years ago. Mr Lipson’s 
framework, too, is a geographical one, but it is provided by the limits of the 
areas over which particular chartered companies were granted monopoly 
rights; the discussion is mainly in terms of the changing fortunes of these 
organs, and areas outside the limits of company domination are either ignored 
or (like the American colonies) relegated to a separate discussion under the 
heading of the Navigation Laws. This approach, perhaps inevitable in view 
of the material then available, has since become out-dated, but until Dr 
Ramsay’s book appeared there was no synthesis of the new work which could 
be recommended to the student. 

Dr Ramsay declares a special interest in ‘the exploratory feelers and the 
first cargoes that bore with them the seeds of development’. These features are 
well attested by literary evidence; unlike broader discussion of the overall 
pattern of trade, its commodity structure and its place in the whole economy, 
their elucidation does not depend on the results of statistical enquiry. Dr 
Ramsay is, in fact, clearly sceptical of the reliability of trade statistics; it is 
significant that he incorporates in a chapter on smuggling, rather out of keeping 
with the rest of the book, a vigorous criticism of the original statistical records. 
Such caution in approaching these records and the studies which have been 
based on them is welcome; but in the main body of his book it is expressed 
only in a refusal to quote, on his own pages, a single figure from the mountains 
of them in the works he has consulted. Since the writer uses uncritically the 
conclusions drawn from these figures, this gesture has little point, while it 
deprives the argument of some precision. Dr Ramsay would have performed 
an even more valuable service if he had used the results of his own and other 
writers’ critical work on the original records of trade to show up some of the 
weaknesses in specific discussions based on them. 


University of Hull RapH Davis 


L. Stone. An Elizabethan: Sir Horatio Palavicino. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1956. Pp. 346. 455.) 


Mr Stone’s previous investigations have given him more than a nodding 
acquaintanceship with many persons of consequence in Elizabethan society. 
It is not surprising that his interest should have been quickened in the subject 
of the present book, whose name appears so frequently, and often in such 
queer contexts, in the State documents and private correspondence of the 
period of the Spanish war—as political agent, commercial speculator, money- 
lender and confidant of the great. 


A member of a well-connected Genoese merchant family with a foot in 
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north-European trade, Horatio adopted English loyalties and anti-papist 
convictions at a time whan an attempt was afoot to make fortunes by cornering 
alum distribution at the expense of the contractor-designate of the Civita 
Vecchia mines. The action in Mr Stone’s story, which he tells as the biography 
of a colourful careerist, falls in the main in the last two decades of the sixteenth 
century. The financier died in 1600, the owner of profitable manors and great 
resources in movable property, the friend of the Cecils and a major creditor 
of the Crown. 

In spite of the remarkable features of this strange rise to fortune, some of 
the biographical records are not too helpful to Mr Stone, or too certain; and 
he barely succeeds in bringing Palavicino to life in the round; but before we 
close the book we know a good deal about an interesting career, for we have 
studied him in turn as monopolist trader, war financier, political agent and 
envoy to the Rhineland powers with ambassadorial status, secret agent, landed 
magnate and sea lawyer. As diplomat in the Netherlands and Germany, 
Palavicino seems to have furthered his ends as money-lender to the Crown, 
but hardly covered himself with glory as negotiator. Still, Mr Stone persuades 
us that he was an able man, courageous, flexible, politically reliable, if some- 
what slippery as an accountant. Mr Stone explains his success partly in terms of 
these personal attributes, partly in terms of the connections maintained by 
the family partnership with the great international financiers of the fairs and 
commercial capitals, who worked across frontiers and through the military 
and ideological curtains of the wars of religion. The book thus sheds consider- 
able light on the intelligence system of the great merchants, on the clearance 
of bills and the handling of bullion, and on the miscellaneous relationships 
linking commercial capital with investment in land. 

Mr Stone’s service to economic history consists rather in the provision of 
flashes of insight into the reality of a series of rather miscellaneous financial 
operations than in any systematic enlargement of knowledge. The book 
contains much curious information and also many generalising reflections on 
events at large, and it may be regarded as a very personal contribution from 
the author, who is just a trifle uncertain of the purpose and function of the 
work, to the social history of the period. Some doubt may exist about the 
strength of a number of conclusions; but in this reviewer’s opinion the in- 
quiry was well worth undertaking. 


King’s College, London A. V. JUDGES 


M. E. Fincu. The Wealth of Five Northamptonshire Famulies 1540-1640. (Northants 
Record Society, vol. xix. Oxford. 1956. Pp. xx + 246. jos. to non- 
members of the Society.) 


Dr Finch has taken five landed families of Northamptonshire—Isham of 
Lamport, Spencer of Althorp, Tresham of Rushton, Fitzwilliam of Milton, 
and Brudenell of Deene—and studied their estates and finances in detail over 
a particularly critical period. Though their lands were concentrated in North- 
amptonshire, they also held large estates in the adjoining counties, so that 
we have in the end a picture of landownership and management that serves 
for a considerable part of the East Midlands. Professor Habakkuk, in his long 
and illuminating preface to this volume, is cautious (perhaps unduly so) in 
making claims for the general validity of Dr Finch’s conclusions, and it is true 
that we need half-a-dozen more volumes of case-studies on these lines before 
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we shall know all we should like to know. He observes that all the families but 
one still survive on their estates and are therefore ‘success stories’. To this 
extent they cannot be regarded as truly representative of the landed class; and 
the area studied is a limited one. Nevertheless, Dr Finch has produced a most 
important book for the economic and social historian of this period, and one of 
far wider interest than its title would imply. 

Her sources are mainly family and estate papers: in other words, the ordin- 
ary and everyday records of the landed class as distinct from the mainly patho- 
logical material in the central archives which has so often been used by 
historians in a hurry to make brilliant generalisations. Her methods are those 
of the microscope, and all the more valuable for that. She rightly reveals the 
importance of personal character, and of family character and traditions, in 
the vicissitudes of family fortunes, and also the weighty (and sometimes 
decisive) economic effects of the demographic factor in family history. Thus, 
as Professor Habakkuk says, the fact that Robert, first Lord Spencer, was an 
only child probably contributed to the rise of the Spencers, while the number 
of Sir Thomas Tresham’s children was more important than recusancy fines 
in ruining that family. Failure of the male line was the most decisive de- 
mographic factor of all, though of the families under review only the Treshams 
suffered this fate. In this respect the sample may not be a representative one 
for the English landed class. It may also be that these families were not typical 
in that much of their estates lay in country admirably suited to large cattle 
and sheep pastures, so that they drew a substantial part of their income from 
agricultural profits as opposed to rents. The great sheep-flocks of the Spencers 
(nearly 18,000 at one time) are the most impressive example of this, but it 
applied equally or even more so to the more modest fortunes of the Ishams. 

Much interesting material, and some conclusions, are embedded in the 
footnotes. The value of Dr Finch’s microscopic method is well demonstrated 
in two footnotes to page 111, in which she shoots down (without acrimony) 
both Mr Stone and Professor Trevor-Roper. She shows that Sir William 
Fitzwilliam was not ruined by state office, as Mr Stone has asserted; and she 
limits to the state officials only Professor Trevor—Roper’s incautious gener- 
alisation about the Elizabethan age not being ‘a saving age’. Saving and 
careful management (both financial and agricultural) were of great importance 
in all the families studied here. She also has a good deal to say about the effect 
on family finances of building operations, hospitality, and litigation. No fewer 
than sixteen appendices deal with such subjects as the size of the Spencer 
sheep-farm, the growth of the Spencer estates, the Tresham recusancy penalties, 
Tresham building operations, Fitzwilliam mortgages, and so forth. 

Dr Finch’s book is closely packed from beginning to end, but how refreshing 
it is to abandon airy soufflés for a good solid diet of English meat like this. 
The Northants Record Society has performed a service to all economic 
historians in publishing Dr Finch’s book at this length and in such detail. 
It will be a lasting source-book for all of us who write about or teach in this 
troublesome period of English economic history. 


All Souls College, Oxford W. G. Hoskins 


STEPHEN B. Baxter. The Development of the Treasury 1660-1702. (Longmans 
Green and Co. 1957. Pp. ix + 3or. 455.) 


Dr Baxter’s study is concerned with the development of the Treasury as a 
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department of state after the Restoration, and its relations with other govern- 
ment departments, with the Crown, and with Parliament. At the beginning 
of this period the Treasury possessed in theory most of the powers of super- 
vision and control over finance and patronage which it was recognisably 
exerting at the end of it, but the effective use of these powers depended upon 
gradual changes in the balance of inter-departmental authority which took 
forty years to complete. Dr Baxter’s account of these changes fills out Miss 
Gill’s well-known sketch, and throws a good deal of light on the biographical 
and financial background of the Treasury staff; in particular his acccount of 
the Treasury Secretaries is a valuable supplement to Miss Clark’s article on 
the same subject (which is missing from his bibliography). 

Despite much careful scholarship, however, his book seems to suffer from a 
divided aim. By omitting, in his own words, ‘all but incidental references to 
finance’, he has committed himself to writing the history of the White Staff 
virtually without reference to the public revenue which its holder administered. 
Yet it was the needs of this revenue, and the ways in which it could be raised, 
anticipated or used as a ‘fund’ for loans, which largely occupied the Treasury’s 
time, and determined its position within the government. A closer examination 
of this aspect of the question would have widened the scope of Dr. Baxter’s 
work, and given greater precision to his account of the relationship between 
the Treasury, Parliament and the financial community, which, particularly 
after 1688, was to be of critical economic and constitutional importance. 

A few minor points may be noted. William III paid higher rates for loans, 
on average, than his predecessors, not lower ones, as Dr Baxter asserts (p. 53) 
although the Treasury may not have drawn Money Bills in the 1690's (p. 57), 
the advice of its Secretary in doing so was considered indispensable by the 
1740’s: can the earlier situation have been so different? If so, why? The 
combination of a Treasury Clerkship and a seat in Parliament was not ‘im- 
possible after 1688’ (p. 232), as the career of Christopher Tilson after the 
Revolution shows. Dr Baxter gives a useful list of Treasurerships and Treasury 
Commissions in an appendix; a list of Treasury Secretaries would form a useful 
substitute for his appendix on Treasury fees. 


St. Catherines Society, Oxford P. G. M. Dickson 


K. G. Davies. The Royal African Company. (Longmans. 1957. Pp. viii + 390. 
425.) 


The Royal African Company received its charter in September 1672 and 
with it, wide monopoly powers. More than a quarter of a century passed be- 
fore these powers began to be whittled away and exactly eighty years before 
the Company was finally dissolved in 1752 (not 1725 as the précis on the 
jacket states). The history of its trade—in slaves, gold, ivory and other things— 
to Africa and the West Indies is told by Mr Davies with admirable thorough- 
ness. The sources are handled with care and the economic problems with skill. 
No other large Company of the kind has been dissected so thoroughly: and 
though Mr Davies writes modestly that he expects scholars to revise his 
opinions, this is a work that will stand for a long time tocome. 
The pre-history of the African trade (pre, that is, the charter) is given in 
an Introduction which, in a commendable anxiety to provide general back- 
ground, becomes perhaps a trifle too speculative, while telling us less than it 
might of the earlier enterprises. But as the author comes to grips with his 
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material his touch becomes more sure. Capital and finance are dealt with 
faithfully. There can be no doubt that Mr Davies is right in thinking that 
there was, after 1660, room for investments of the joint-stock type which led 
men to put money into the African Company. The argument that this stemmed 
from the low yield of other investments seems less certain. Contemporaries 
were never tired of complaining of the expense of borrowing in England. Was 
7 per cent on African stock—only 1 per cent above the yield of a mortgage— 
high enough to explain the attractions of such a speculative investment? 
Capital appreciation would seem, on the face of it, a more likely answer: 
sheer novelty even more so, maybe. Mr Davies effectively brings out the 
importance of the transfer of capital from the Court favourites, who featured 
largely in the earlier Companies, to the merchants proper. Cautiously opti- 
mistic, they floated the Company on the eve of war, though a modern stock- 
broker would certainly have advised them that a £1,000 holding was on the 
large side for an affair like this. 

Though a target for criticism, the Company’s monopoly was more de- 
fensible than some others. But the ties with the Stuarts were dangerously 
close. When they and their protection went the tide of clamour rose. Like 
most criticism of the kind in England and elsewhere it owed little to princi- 
ples or theories. It was specific and interested and it came largely from those 
suppliers of goods for export who preferred a number of buyers to one. Likewise 
those who bought from the Company—West Indian planters for example— 
welcomed the interlopers’ competition. Thus with suppliers and purchasers 
the Company was equally unpopular. Free trade in slaves came in 1712 and 
with it the real challenge of Bristol and Liverpool to London’s pre-eminence. 

Plainly the Company played an interesting part in the changing pattern of 
England’s overseas trade after the Restoration. The gold it brought home as 
payment for its re-exports of oriental textiles justified in part those who 
defended the bullion exports of the East India Company. It could be 
claimed in the early years of the eighteenth century that the Africa Company was 
one instrument by which Britain had encroached on the Dutch in the colonial 
trades. Its affairs at home were transacted in an efficiently clerkly manner. 
Mr Davies exonerates it from Adam Smith’s charges of negligence and waste. 
Why then did it fail, lasting as long as it did only by (apparently) paying its 
dividends out of capital? Largely, Mr Davies suggests, because it failed to 
control its distant employees. The chapter on the Company’s activities in 
Africa itself brings out the problems the Company faced. ‘Control’ its employ- 
ees it probably could not in the conditions of the time. It attempted, though 
with what results is not quite clear, to select the right employees and treat 
them reasonably. But here surely everything must have conspired against 
the Company. ‘For most men’ as Mr Davies observes ‘West Africa was a place 
to get away from or die in’. This was not the last African trading concern to 
discover that the shareholders’ greatest enemy was the private trading of 
their servants. 


Jesus College, Cambridge CHARLES WILSON 


Hudson’s Bay Copy Booke of Letters Commissions Instructions Outward 1688-1696. 
Edited by E, E. Ric, assisted by Miss A. M. Jounson, with an intro- 
duction by K. G. Davies. (The Hudson’s Bay Record Society, XX. 
London. 1957. Pp. Ixii + 357.) 


The publication of the great series of records of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
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continues its majestic course with this second volume of Letters Outward, 
admirably transcribed, with notes and appendixes, by Miss A. M. Johnson 
and introduced by Mr K. G. Davies with an invaluable survey of the Compa- 
ny’s activities in a short but important period of its history. 

Mr Davies points out that the limiting dates of this volume are not in 
themselves of particular significance, since the three great problems which 
concerned the Company—the conflict with the French, the fall in the price 
of beaver, and the difficulties over the claim to an exclusive trade—had 
arisen before 1688 and were not settled by 1696. Nevertheless, the period 
covered by the Letters is full of interest. If the company was able to get (for 
seven years) parliamentary confirmation of its monopoly, and ventured to 
treble the nominal value of its stock and to abandon its earlier policy of 
dividend restraint, yet three times in these years it found itself left with only 
one of its forts, and this it managed to hold by good luck rather than by good 
management. Its frantic efforts to find other commodities with which to 
supplement the beaver trade met with scant success. 

Mr Davies gives a clear outline of the struggle with France; examines 
the difficulties of recruitment; discusses why, in a period unfavourable to 
monopoly, Parliament was persuaded to confirm the Company’s Charter; 
and considers some of the problems of trade at a time when the price of 
the Company’s exports was rising and that of its imports falling. He notes, 
but does not explain, the curious fluctuations in the relative values of coat 
beaver (skins greasy through being worn by the Indians) and parchment 
beaver (dry skins). He has an excellent section on the Company’s financial 
position, its dividend policy, and the profits and losses of investors. He might 
perhaps have said more on the value of the Letters as a source of information 
about life on the Bay, and it is a pity that there is not further comment on the 
other records which have been used to supplement the deficiencies of the Out 
Letters. 

The documents themselves vary a great deal in interest. The most im- 
portant are letters sent by the Company to the Governors of its forts. They 
are full of detailed, not to say fussy, advice, ranging from instructions to 
explain to the Indians the constitutional significance of 1688 to a suggestion 
that the governor should leave about in his room ‘a Jointed Baby’ to see 
whether ‘they fancie such Toyes’. A considerable number of the other docu- 
ments consist of Commissions to various officials, instructions to captains of 
ships, and letters of marque. In these, there is a good deal of repetition and 
only a limited amount of information about the Company’s business. The 
Company presumably had communication with a considerable number of 
people, including those who supplied it with goods for export and_ those 
who bought its beaver. Yet practically nothing of this appears in the present 
volume, although there is an interesting letter of 12 December 1693 to Mr 
Giles Firmin in Oporto ordering Brazilian tobacco (there might here have 
been a cross-reference to Vol. XI which has a letter of 16 December 1692 
to the same firm), and a letter appointing Mr Charles Goodfellow as the 
Company’s factor in Russia at the high salary of £200 a year. 

The editing and transcription are excellent, but the retention of such 
contractions as ‘pson’ and ‘pmitt’ is undesirable. 

University of Bristol Patrick McGraTu 
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Josrpu Srassert. Malthus et la Population. (Faculté de Droit de Liége. 1957. 
Pp. 339. Fr. 250.) 


In this book M. Stassert takes us with impeccable scholarship through the 
successive phases of Malthusian thought and the effects which it had upon 
successive generations of readers. To this formidable task he brings Teutonic 
thoroughness and Gallic verve; and while the specialist in doctrinal controversy 
will admire and profit from the first, the ordinary reader will be especially 
grateful for the second. It is difficult to think that a twist in the labyrinthine 
convolutions of the Malthusian conceptual scheme has not been explored or 
that an author—with the notable exception of Hazlitt—who has had anything 
of importance to say about it has been omitted from his list of sources; and 
though most of the country through which he takes us is familiar, it has for 
him the freshness of untrodden ways. A Preface is contributed by Professor 
Lambert consisting of an argument between himself and Professor Robbins on 
the exact difference between the ideas of Malthus and Keynes; but since this 
is obscured by ‘la difficulté d’interpreter la pensée de Malthus, hérissée de 
contradictions et d’obscurités’ this promising discussion makes only limited 
progress. 

More interesting are the sidelights which M. Stassert is able to throw on 
the progressive development of Malthus’s thought, such for instance as the 
degree to which he anticipated neo-Malthusian views as an aid to the post- 
ponement of marriage, ‘Malthus ne dit pas: pratiquez la prudence vicieuse, 
mais en face du vice et de la misére Malthus se résigne au premier’, and 
again ‘Malthus se résigne au vice’ (p. 147 and note 4). He also notes that 
‘les réves des Utopistes’ were eroded away by Malthusian logic proceeding 
from the four implacable postulates: the natural indolence of man; the 
necessity of food for survival; the fulfilment of the sexual impulse; the limi- 
tation of the supply of land. But he has no inclination to follow this interesting 
line of thought; he prefers to look to modern conditions in China, Japan and 
Egypt to confirm both the diagnosis and the cure. He has no difficulty in 
finding that the people of these lands are hungry, and in concluding that 
‘La prudence est le reméde par excellence’ and ‘on doit tout mettre en 
oeuvre pour augmenter la quantité des moyens de subsistance’. These findings, 
he thinks ‘conférent aux observations de notre expert de 1798 les honneurs de 
Pautorité’. The reputation of Dr Malthus is safe with M. Stassert. 


University of Nottingham J. D. GQHAMBERS 


L. Rapzinowicz. 4 History of English Criminal Law and its Administration from 
1750. (Stevens. 1956. Vols. II and III. xv + 751, xv + 688. 845. each.) 


These three volumes, each containing more than seven hundred pages, repre- 
sent the first stages of Dr Radzinowicz’s monumental inquiry into the history 
of the English criminal law and its administration since 1750. Each volume 
covers roughly the same time-span, viz, from 1750 to 1828; the first deals with 
the movement for softening the rigours of the old penal code, the second with 
the administration of that code, and the third with the movement for instituting 
an effective police force. 

It is difficult, indeed invidious, to estimate how far this great work will 
be consulted by lawyers; given the technical formalism of professional prepa- 
ration for the Law in this country, one suspects not very far. What is certain, 
however, is that it will prove indispensable to historians, political theorists and 
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students of administration. For there are three themes to which these volumes 
make an original and extremely rich contribution. 

Volume II casts a vivid light on public morality in the seventeenth century, 
describing the classes dangereuses of the towns, and a public mind which, 
torn between the love of property and the dread of losing it, was even willing to 
consider castration as a punishment for offences against property. Volume I also 
contains a description of the classes dangereuses—of the mob, and of drinking, 
gaming, thieving and highway robbery—in the late eighteenth century. It 
contains an illuminating Appendix (No. 3) which summarizes the views of 
various foreign travellers on the state of crime in England during this period. 
Dr Radzinowicz devotes especial attention to the Metropolis, and his de- 
scription of its underworld (at p. 284 of his Vol. IT) forms an important ad- 
dition to the researches of S. and B. Webb when they were describing the state 
of parish government in that area. 

Much attention is paid to the movements of thought and opinion in three 
particular fields. Dr Radzinowicz traces the whole history of the Theory of 
Punishment, from More, Coke and Bacon, via Montesquieu and Beccaria, 
down to Paley and Bentham (Vol. I). In volume II he analyses the wide- 
spread movement for reforming the morals of the poor which was initiated by 
the Clapham Sect and carried out by the ‘improvement societies’ such as the 
notorious ‘Societies for the Suppression of Vice and the Encouragaement of 
Religion’; and this section throws light on the contemporary attitudes to the 
poor outside the strict purview of the criminal laws, e.g. in respect to the poor 
laws, and to the expression of political opinions. In volume III, (dealing with 
the police), the author contributes a very valuable section on the growth of 
administrative theory: from that of Blackstone and Adam Smith, through 
Paley, to Bentham and his ardent disciple Chadwick. ¢ 

One important feature of these encyclopaedic volumes is the new light thrown 
on local and central administration during that period. Radzinowicz describes 
the organization of the police forces, the fire services and the special private 
forces (e.g. those that guarded the London docks) with a wealth of detail that 
reminds one irresistably of the Webbs, and, which in fact, adds significantly 
to the picture they drew. Even more vividly than from the Webbs’ volumes one 
realizes the extent to which eighteenth-century England was self-administering. 
It was a remarkable state of affairs: the primordial function of the state itself, 
viz, public order, was entrusted to the public at large; and policemen, where 
they did exist, were regarded as private rather than public functionaries. The 
State confined itself, almost, to prescribing penalties and rewards: on the 
assumption it would seem, that the peace would be kept through some process 
akin to the mechanism of the free market economy. The degree of voluntarism, 
as portrayed in these pages, is indeed striking. It would do much good were 
some of our more bigoted classicists to compare this English ‘democracy’ with 
the much vaunted Athenian one. The results would prove fruitful. 

These notes provide but the barest indication of the storehouse of information 
and reference which these massy volumes contain. The narrative is backed 
throughout by an enormous and impressive apparatus criticus of footnotes and 
citations, and in each volume a Bibliography (some 50 pages long) assembles 
the works cited under headings such as the following: Books, tracts and 
periodicals; Parliamentary papers; Other works on law; Biographies and 
critical studies; Political and social background; Newspapers and periodicals; 
and Manuscript material (from more than a dozen different sources). ‘The 
work is a thesaurus of most important information on the social, economic and 
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administrative history of the period and forms an indispensable source book 
for any student undertaking research in these fields. 


University College of North Staffordshire S. E. FINER 


Lesuie Jones. Shipbuilding in Britain, Mainly Between the two World Wars. 
(Cardiff: University of Wales Press. 1957. Pp. 244. 305.) 


The lack of an adequate history of the British shipbuilding industry is hard 
to understand in view of its importance and its excellent statistics. Mr Jones’ 
book goes some way towards filling this gap for the period 1914-1939. Le 
author looks at the industry from outside, fitting it into the general economic 
developments of the period, rather than attempting to see the structure 
of the industry as a whole from within, and the book has the merits and defects 
of this approach. The economic historian will look in vain for an adequate 
discussion of the location of the industry, its changing capital structure, 
changing techniques or its unemployment problem, though there are scattered 
references to most of these topics. Labour, too, is sketchily treated in two 
chapters giving but the bare bones of formal negotiating machinery (curi- 
ously extended back to 1850, the sole topic thus favoured) and wage move- 
ments based on official sources. Mr Jones is at his best describing the effects 
of foreign competition, deflation, economic policy and Admiralty contracts 
in the inter-war period, and discussing the complex interrelations of freight 
rates, tonnage launched, commenced, under construction and laid up, 
though he entirely ignores the work of the econometricians in this field. 
The mass of statistical and other information, competently and readably col- 
lected, will be invaluable to those who wish to study the impact of the economic 
disturbances of the years between the wars on this important and vulnerable 
industry. A final chapter brings the story up-to-date and discusses the future 
prospects of British shipyards. 


University of Sheffield SIDNEY POLLARD 


A Fistory of the County of Oxford. Ed. Mary D. Losex. Vol. V, Bullingdon 
Hundred. (Oxford University Press for the Institute of Historical Research. 
1957. Pp. xxvi + 344. £5.55.) This, the first volume of V.C.H. Oxfordshire 
to deal with parochial history, stands out in marked and—it must be said at 
once—refreshing contrast with the traditional pattern of the Victoria County 
Histories. The most notable difference is the very much fuller treatment 
accorded to the social and economic life of the village community. In each 
parish the situation of the former open fields, the system of husbandry pursued 
on them, and the progress of enclosure are discussed in detail, and illustrated 
in several cases with excellent sketch-maps. Distinctive phenomena, such 
as the existence of dual field-systems in some parishes, are duly noted. Reason- 
able conjecture is not excluded, and room is found for the occasional lively 
anecdote. It is something of a new experience to find V.C.H. parish histories 
which can be read with pleasure as well as profit; but Mrs Lobel and her 
contributors have given us a whole volume of them. They have done so without 
neglecting the more conventional themes, such as the descent of the manor 
and the architecture of the parish church. These are dealt with perhaps more 
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concisely than in the past, but certainly without any sacrifice of essential 
information. 

A needlessly diffident ‘Editorial Note’ explains that the exceptional length 
of the parochial sections is due to the substantial territorial interests of the 
Oxford colleges in Bullingdon hundred and the consequent abundance of 
records. But records almost or quite as abundant can be unearthed for many 
an English parish if the historian cares to look for them. A better reason, 
surely, is that this treatment provides the intelligent reader of local history 
with answers to the sort of questions he is today most likely to ask. Yet the 
Note goes on to say that the results ‘are here published rather as an experi- 
ment in historical technique than for universal imitation’. To this the historian 
—and, if such distinctions must be made, particularly the economic historian 
—can only reply that the sooner other Victoria County Histories follow suit, 
the better. 


University of Leicester H. P. R. Finserc 


B. WILKINSON. Constitutional History of Medieval England 1216-1399, vol. III, 
The Development of the Constitution 1216-1399. (Longmans, Green and Co. 1958. 
Pp. 421. 35s.) Professor Wilkinson’s volume will be of great practical value 
to university teachers and students of English constitutional history. It con- 
sists of English translations of crucial documents arranged under the main 
aspects of constitutional development, each aspect introduced by a lengthy 
essay in which the author examines the relevant theories of other historians 
and states his own. Anyone who wants a convenient and up-to-date summary 
of the present state of opinion about kingship, royal administration and justice 
and (especially) parliament during this period will do best to turn to this 
book. At the same time it is more than a compendium of documents and other 
people’s views. Professor Wilkinson has his own theory of constitutional develop- 
ment. In some matters, for instance the weight attached to the wording of the 
coronation oath and the attribution of a parliamentary constitutional theory 
to the Lancastrian party of Edward II’s reign, it seems to the present re- 
viewer to be an unrealistic theory; but it is always interesting and it gives 
coherence and liveliness to this volume. 

The parts of the book dealing with the economic and social basis of the 
constitution are the weakest. Ch. IV is an interesting attempt to examine the 
relationship of the national constitution to the shire communities, the boroughs, 
the noble retinues, and the army and it is not only Professor Wilkinson’s 
fault that it does not get very far. We need much more fundamental research 
on these subjects. The whole question of taxation and royal finance however 
has been considerably studied and Professor Wilkinson seems rather neglectful 
of this side of the constitution. This is a pity, for the study of royal finance is 
the easiest way to approach the problem of the relations between the con- 
stitution, politics, and social and economic tendencies and therefore to escape 
from a neo-Stubbsian contemplation of the constitution in the abstract which 
is surely unsatisfactory nowadays. 


St. Catherine’s Society, Oxford G. A. HoLMEs 


J. Conway Davies (Ed.). Studies presented to Sir Hilary Jenkinson. (Oxford 
University Press. 1957. Pp. xxx + 494. 90s.) Those who have encountered 
Sir Hilary Jenkinson in the many fields in which he has interested himself will 
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feel no surprise that the contents of this volume are eminently diversified. 
Without touching the local history of Surrey or the Jews of medieval England, 
subjects to which he has made notable contributions, this volume ranges far 
and wide. Medieval necromancy, the earliest statutes of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and the choristers and almonry boys of Ely are merely a few of 
the matters dealt with in the essays assembled here. Those of most immediate 
concern to economic historians, however, will be a number of contributions on 
medieval financial administration. These include Dr Cam on pre-Conquest 
private hundreds, Dr R. A. Brown on the Angevin treasuries, Dr Conway 
Davies on the thirteenth-century memoranda rolls of the exchequer, and Mr 
Meekings on the problems of exchequer audit in the same century. In addition, 
Miss Mills gives us a clearer picture than ever before of how the sheriff carried 
out his daily round, and Dr. Steel investigates the background of the customs’ 
collectors of Newcastle-on-Tyne in the reign of Richard II. This last essay 
makes the important suggestion that, in his Jast years, Richard may have 
abandoned the practice of entrusting the management of the customs to 
burgesses and handed it over to gentry and professional clerks. It is a pity that 
the evidence for the participation of the first of these categories is so slender. 
Though Dr Steel might have strengthened his case for the identification of 
John Mitford with the squire of Molesdon by reference to Newcastle Deeds 
(Surtees Soc.), no. 287 and the Swarland deeds abstracted in Northumberland 
County History, vii, 393 nn. 4 & 5, this would still not be quite conclusive. As 
for Sampson Harding, he may have been not so much a gentleman taking 
part in civic affairs as a burgess on his way up into the ranks of the gentry 
who had not yet quite disengaged himself from his urban roots (a man in fact 
comparable with the contemporary Graas or Langtons of York, whose careers 
are strikingly similar to his). Here, however, is a matter calling for further 
investigation, along with the more general problem of the relations between 
town and country at this time. One may hope that someone will respond to 
Dr Steel’s injunction to undertake it. 


St. Fohn’s College, Cambridge EpwarpD MILLER 


FRANK W. Jessup. A History of Kent. (Darwen Finlayson. 1958. Pp. 191. 16s.) 
The writer of a county history, says Mr Jessup, may avoid the danger of 
writing national history merely illustrated with county examples only to fall 
into that of a chronicle of local trivia. Within the limits of a short volume 
based mainly on secondary sources, and with the aid of a good series of maps 
(settlement, population, roads, railways, and industries, inter alia), the author 
has avoided these pitfalls. Kent, as he says, ‘acquired an identity and an 
individuality earlier than almost any other part of the country, and in some 
ways it has managed to retain them, in spite of its nearness to the capital .. .’ 
(p. 9). In what does the individuality of Kent consist? It is a large county on 
a small scale: small fields, farms, parishes, hundreds—and gentry. It still 
contains no town of 70,000 people, and till very recently its industries were 
insignificant, its life almost entirely agrarian, and its wealth and population 
concentrated in the east, which formed the core of the old Kentish kingdom, 
away from London. The Weald with its difficult clays and notorious roads 
remained inhospitable and backward—despite. Tudor cloth and Stuart iron. 
Canterbury, the capital of the people who called themselves Kentings (not 
Jutes) was the focus of county life. The Kentish ‘liberties and customs’ were 
retained under the Conqueror, and the hallmarks of the old kingdom—lathal 
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subdivision and gavelkind inheritance—remained vital factors till the days of 
Cromwell. The long tale of Kentish rebellions (for example, that of 1648) 
often appealed to these liberties. 

Perhaps chapter XVI depicting the break up of the old agrarian society 
in the nineteenth century is among the most interesting. The railway age 
which undermined it shifted the ‘balance of power’ in the county irrevocably 
from east to west, and many East Kent villages are smaller today than in 1801. 
The description of sixteenth and seventeenth-century agriculture is somewhat 
disappointing. Such important features of the Kentish scene as droving and 
sheep farming are barely mentioned, and it is doubtful if fruit and hops had 
the importance which poets and travellers attached to them. (A sample of 80 
probate inventories for the 1610’s has revealed scant reference to either). 
Selection of topics for inclusion must have been a problem and those chosen 
do not always hang well together. It seems a little unbalanced to include two 
chapters on medieval towns, and none on the architectural traditions in which 
the county is so rich, or the distinctive social structure which developed 
primarily from gavelkind inheritance. The ‘Great Rebuilding’ of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, still so evident in Kentish parishes, is not mentioned, 
and the brief reference to gavelkind on p. 45 is not followed up. Nevertheless, 
Mr Jessup’s book provides a clear summary of our present knowledge of 
Kentish history, a valuable achievement. 


University of Leicester A. M. Everitt 


H. P. R. Finserc (Ed.). Gloucestershire Studies. (Leicester University Press. 
1957. Pp. xili + 304. 30s.) This book carries the hallmark of what we may now 
call the Hoskins-Finberg school of historical writing in that it bears its learning 
lightly. All the essays printed here are both scholarly and readable. The most 
stimulating contributions come from Dr Finberg himself. His study of some 
early Gloucestershire estates adds further evidence to his argument for a 
measure of continuity between Roman and Saxon agrarian institutions in the 
Cotswold region, and offers some new facts about Anglo-Saxon monastic 
sheep-farming. His essay on “The Genesis of the Gloucestershire ‘Towns’ 
amplifies and substantiates a recently published sketch of their early history. 
Dr Finberg’s contribution is completed by three short family histories and two 
curious divertissements entitled ‘A Sheaf of Documents’ and ‘A Second Sheaf 
of Documents’. The modern history of the county is enriched by two valuable 
studies from Dr Esther Moir, the first a biography of Sir George Onesiphorus 
Paul, the eighteenth-century clothier’s son turned gentleman who became an 
exponent of prison reform and a model local administrator, the other a well- 
informed paper on the gentlemen clothiers of Gloucestershire, which provides 
a notable addition to our knowledge of the local clothing industry in its troubled 
autumn between 1760 and 1835. Dr Moir also contributes an interesting survey 
of Gloucestershire historians, which, however, seems unnecessarily flattering 
to a county which has signally failed to create its own record society or to add 
to the solitary volume of the Victoria County History published in 1907: no 
English county of comparable size is so ill-served in the matter of printed 
records. Of the four reprinted articles (the earliest of which appeared in 18098) 
which fill out the book, only Dr Hilton’s paper on the economy of the Winch- 
combe Abbey manor of Sherborne seems worth republishing in these difficult 
days: one wonders why the editor did not seek for more original work among 
his contemporaries. In other respects, this book deserves to take its proper 
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place beside the comparable volume of Devonshire Studies, of which Dr Finberg 
was co-editor. 


University of Bristol C. D=Ross 


Cyr Harr. The Early Charters of Essex (Saxon and Norman Periods). University 
of Leicester Department of Local History, Occasional Papers nos. 10 & II. 
(Leicester University Press. 1957. Pp. 31 & 48. 65 & 8s. 6d.) Mr Hart has 
sought to supply for Essex a calendar of all the known early charters of the 
county, including ‘epitomes and other records of lost texts’. He has done a 
most workmanlike job and garnered all the obvious documents, though 
hand-list rather than calendar might better describe the brevity with which 
he has summarized some of them. Altogether, however, the student of 
Essex history is now provided with a convenient directory to some 7I 
Saxon and 51 Norman documents relating to the years before 1100. In 
each case he can see at once roughly what they contain, and the places to 
which they refer have nearly all been identified, often with considerable 
skill. Nor do many points of detail give rise to questions, though the 
Dalham from which Wulfstan of Dalham took his name seems to have been 
in Kent (no. 25); the translation of gebur by the word ‘serf’ (no. 33) may beg a 
number of questions; ‘judicial and financial rights’ isa somewhat loose rendering 
of the Saxon original in no. 51; Ranulf Flambard appears occasionally as 
Ralph (nos. 77, 117); and the meaning of the remark (no. 116) that ‘Ulveva 
held manors in chief (not as the king’s tenant)’ is not immediately obvious. 
In addition to the calendar Mr Hart also gives us the texts of five documents, 
and accounts of the estates of St. Paul’s and Christchurch, Canterbury, in 
Essex. It is to be hoped that economic historians interested in the processes of 
settlement and ‘estate-building’ will not overlook his essay on the development 
of the St. Paul’s holding in particular. It shows what can be done when 
exiguous and uncommunicative sources are closely studied by a scholar with 
a real grasp of local topography. 


St. Fohn’s College, Cambridge EDWARD MILLER 


E. W. W. VEALE (Ed.). The Great Red Book of Bristol. Text (Part III). (Bristol 
Record Society Publications. Vol. XVI. 1951. Pp. viii + 196.) This volume 
contains the third instalment of the text of one of Bristol’s most valuable 
city archives, prefaced by a scholarly introduction on the history and juris- 
diction of the civil courts in Bristol in the Middle Ages. Beginning with the early 
Hundred Court and the Market Court, the editor traces the development of 
the Tolzey Court, the Staple Court and the three Fair Courts consequent 
upon the economic development of the town and the increasing importance 
of the law merchant in its affairs. Faced with a great paucity of local records 
relating to these courts, Dr Veale has combed the Miscellanea of the Chancery 
and the Early Chancery Proceedings for material relating to lawsuits in 
Bristol, which he uses with an abundance of legal learning to illustrate their 
work. ‘There was also a Court of the Mayor and Sheriff set up by the 
charter of 1373, which later became the Court of the Mayor and Aldermen, 
and included among its activities the functions of a court of record, receiving 
and enrolling charters and other writings relating to lands and rents in Bristol. 

The Great Red Book was begun in the fourteenth century for the recording 
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of land charters and deeds, but quite early in the period covered by this in- 
stalment of the text (which contains documents dating from 1400 to 1539) it 
became a general book of record for a variety of town affairs. There are 
appointments to minor town offices, ordinances relating to town finances and 
the presentation of gifts to influential patrons, regulations governing various 
craft gilds and many other miscellaneous records as well as numerous charters 
of feoffment of houses and land in Bristol. The affairs of the merchants are well 
in evidence. Copies of their wills reveal their wealth of plate, their fine clothes 
and their investments in trade, shipping and real estate. The student of 
economic history will be particularly interested in their attempt to restrict 
the activities of foreign merchants in the import trade in Toulouse woad into 
Bristol more than twenty years before the Navigation Laws of Henry VII 
confined this vital import trade to English ships (pp. 120-4). There are a few 
misprints, such as ‘geant velvetes’ for ‘geane’, i.e. Genoese velvets (p. 125), 


but in general the transcription and editing are of a very high standard through- 
out. 


Birkbeck College, London ALWwyn Ruppock 


Calendar of Kent Feet of Fines to the end of Henry III’s reign. Prepared by IRENE J. 
CuurRCHILL, R. Grirrin and F. W. HarpMan, with an introduction by F. W. 
Jessup. (Kent Archaeological Society Records Branch, Volume XV. 1956. 
Pp. cxxxvi + 486.) The elaborate Introduction to this calendar is divisible 
into two parts. One part consists of a neat outline of the early history of the 
fine, a discussion of the fine’s place in thirteenth-century conveyancing, a 
thorough analysis of the basic forms of the 1400—odd fines calendared, and a 
note on the geographical distribution of the Kentish properties to which the 
fines relate. The other part, in which attention is directed to the content of the 
fines, includes discussions of Kentish tenures (gavelkind, though rarely 
mentioned in the fines, makes its presence felt), of conditional gifts, dower, 
free-bench and tenure by courtesy, and notes on consideration (impressive 
evidence of fictional sums as early as 1-2 Edward II, but not obviously before 
1272), on the rents and services reserved (there is a marked trend towards 
nominal rents) and on the distribution of arable in scattered pieces (nothing 
unexpected here). The fines relating to conditional estates deserve further 
consideration. A number of them seem to embody the Bractonian interpre- 
tation of conditional gifts and may suggest that in Henry III’s reign grantors 
were more concerned about immediate failure of heirs of the body than about 
defeat of the reversionary interest at a later stage. 

The calendar proper, though a very serviceable guide to the fines, should 
have been better checked. Comparison with three dozen of the originals reveals 
serious misreadings in 799/286 (‘1500° for “500’) and 258/122 (‘or for ‘and’, 
1.5), a muddle in 639/237, and minor errors in seven others. 


Keble College, Oxford Eric STONE 


H. J. Hewrrr. The Black Prince’s Expedition of 1355-1357- (Manchester Uni- 
versity Press. 1958. Pp. ix + 226. 30s.) Dr Hewitt’s valuable book is the fullest 
account ever published of a medieval English military expedition. He has 
ransacked at least the English sources pretty thoroughly and built up from 
them a straightforward, pithy, day-to-day narrative covering the preparation 
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of the army in England and its transport to Gascony, the chevauchée to Nar- 
bonne in the autumn of 1355, and the expedition in 1356 culminating at 
Poitiers. Perhaps the most useful aspect of the book, apart from pure narrative, 
is its realistic reconstruction of the aims, methods and atmosphere of fourteenth 
-century warfare. It has also its particular uses for economic historians. Much 
information is assembled about the payment of the troops and the purchasing 
of equipment for them which gives some idea of the considerable financial 
effort on the part of the king and the commanders necessary for an expedition. 
This is balanced by an interesting chapter giving some precise information 
about the ransoms, which for the English on this expedition were of course 
particularly profitable. One of the author’s most valuable sources is the 
manuscript ‘journal’ or daily record of payments of John Henxteworth who 
appears to have acted as the Prince’s treasurer of war. Documents of this kind 
are rare and interesting and the author’s rather tantalising account suggests 
that further investigation of this one might yield yet more evidence of the 
finances of medieval warfare. 


St. Catherine’s Society, Oxford G. A. HoLMEs 


A. F. Crrxet (Ed.). English Wills, 1498-1526; and Betre Stitr (Ed.). Diana 
Astry’s Recipe Book, c. 1700. (Bedfordshire Historical Record Society, vol. 
XXXVII. 1957. Pp. viii + 199. 25s.) In the first half of this volume Mr 
Cirket has abstracted or, in a few instances, transcribed nearly two hundred 
wills contained in the earliest extant register of wills proved in the Archidiacon- 
al Court of Bedford. These wills of yeomen and lesser gentry of Bedfordshire 
afford material for the economic and social historian, especially in the details 
of personal effects and religious benefactions and in the provisions made for 
the inheritance of land. Unfortunately, the usefulness of the work is restricted 
by the fact that it includes only the wills written in English: the Latin wills, 
forming about half the register, are promised for a later volume. Diana Astry’s 
cookery book, transcribed by Mrs Stitt, contains a wealth of recipes for the 
dishes served in country houses at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
A small notebook in which Diana Astry recorded actual menus of dinners she 
ate has also been included. 


Chester Mary FIncH 


K. L. Woop-Lecu (Ed.). A Small Household of the XVth Century. (Manchester 
University Press. 1956. Pp. xxxvi + go. 185.) The great value of the Account 
Book of John Munden’s Chantry, Bridport, for the years 1453-60 is that it 
illustrates fully and clearly the way of life of a small, middle-class, town 
household in the fifteenth century; it may be a unique survival, and it is 
certainly the only record of this type to have been published. Kept by the 
warden of the Chantry, William Savernak, with corrections in two other hands, 
it contains notes of the weekly living expenses of the two chaplains and their 
guests, and of expenses involved in the upkeep of the chantry property; and 
it was almost certainly produced at the annual audit required by the terms of 
Munden’s foundation. It is not however a full account; and there is only one 
note of revenue from endowment, so that we must suppose some financial 
records to have perished. 


Dr Wood-Legh has edited the manuscript with meticulous care, and 
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provided an admirably full and clear account of the daily life of the household 
in her introduction, which could stand on its own as a chapter in the social 
history of the period. In addition to providing illustrations of everyday life 
with its feasts and fasts, on which the editor has commented, the accounts are 
of considerable interest to historians of work and wages. Although there are 
some difficulties in handling the entries, since the number of workmen re- 
ceiving cash wages does not exactly correspond with those receiving meals, 
being sometimes more and sometimes less, a rough estimate of wage levels 
can be reached. The normal rates seem to have been 2d.—24d. a day for un- 
skilled and 3d.-34d. a day for skilled labour, with food in addition; and this 
narrow margin between skilled and unskilled labour seems to confirm Lord 
Beveridge’s conclusions from other documents. Future scholars will be much 
indebted to Dr Wood-Legh for the accuracy and insight with which she 
has presented this valuable record. 


Girton College, Cambridge MARjoRIE CHIBNALL 


W. G. Hoskins (Ed.). Exeter in the Seventeenth Century: Tax and Rate Assessments, 
1602-1699. (Devon and Cornwall Record Society, N.S. Vol. 2. 1957. Pp. xx + 
154. 30s.) One can imagine that the less sophisticated members of a local 
record society, faced with a volume of miscellaneous taxation lists, may 
ruefully consider that they are receiving dry fare. If there be any such in 
the Devon and Cornwall Record Society, let them seek refreshment in Mr 
Hoskins’ introduction. In the space of a dozen pages, he sketches the develop- 
ment of Exeter, guides the student through the intricacies of lists drawn up 
on varying schemes, and warns him of pitfalls resulting from their limitations; 
he suggests two lines of original research. If the one, the study of assessment 
to poor rate, demands the ministrations of the specialist, the other, the recon- 
stitution in imagination of the ancient City, should appeal to the intelligent 
amateur. This latter search has in it the element of field-work, and to that 
end an excellent map of Exeter, outlining the irregular shapes of its ancient 
parishes, is provided. Armed with this and the topographical foot-notes, the 
enthusiastic Exonian can set out to track the footsteps of the seventeenth 
-century assessors. The time for such reconstitution of our ancient cities is 
fast running out. Exeter suffered grave war damage, but in all cities, modern 
developments tend to remove more and more landmarks, and, unless record 
is made soon, the opportunity may be forever lost. 


Oxford Lypia M. MarsHALL 


J. P. M. Fowte (Ed.). Wiltshire Quarter Sessions and Assizes, 1736. (Wiltshire 
Archaeological and Natural History Society: Records Branch vol. 11. Devizes. 
1955. Pp. Ixv + 213.) This volume is concerned with all the documents 
arising out of the proceedings of one year’s Quarter Sessions. To these have 
been added, although they are not strictly local records, the Proceedings 
before the Justices of Assize for the same year, and, in an appendix, the 
Sheriff’s Cravings, so that a complete picture may be had of local judicial 
proceedings for the year. Two other appendices give a list of Justices of the 
Peace, and the Freehold Book, also for 1736. The text of the volume is partly 
a transcript, and partly an abstract of the original documents. The year 1736 
was chosen ‘almost at random’ but the choice of a year in the eighteenth century 
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is welcome, since most local record societies have decided to print their 
earlier records first, and have not yet got beyond the seventeenth century. The 
volume is most valuable for the administrative historian and for the local 
topographer and genealogist. In his introduction Mr Fowle gives an extremely 
useful survey of the Wiltshire Quarter Sessions Records down to 1888. There is 
a subject index in addition to an index of persons and places. 


London ELIZABETH ORITTALL 


F. H. Maun. The Hockerill Highway: the story of the origin and growth of a stretch 
of the Norwich road. (Benham, Colchester. 1957. Pp. viii + 129. N.P.) The 
Hockerill turnpike trust managed some twenty-nine miles of main road 
between Harlow Bush Common in Essex and Stump Cross. It was created by 
an Act of 1744 and was dissolved, still solvent, in 1870. Its records have 
survived and they form the basis for this brief history of the trust, which 
contains, however, no description of the records themselves. The trust was 
not of great importance, but Mr Maud shows that it was honestly and compe- 
tently managed; he shows, too, how it faced the problems of wartime inflation 
in the early nineteenth century and the later difficulties caused by railway 
competition. At times the author seems to dwell too much on topographical 
details which might well have been sacrificed for a fuller discussion of finance, 
though there is a useful appendix of accounts. The book is well produced and 
pleasantly illustrated with reproductions of old maps, but there is no modern 
map of the road and no index. Turnpike trusts are such admirable subjects for 
local research that it is surprising that their histories have been so rarely 
written; only when more studies such as Mr Maud’s have appeared can the 
general history of English turnpike roads be attempted. 


University of Manchester T. S. WILLANn 


T. Batston. James Whatman, Father and Son. (Methuen. 1957. Pp. xi + 170. 
30s.) H. CARTER. Wolvercote Mill. (Oxford: The University Press for the Oxford 
Bibliographical Society. 1957. Pp. xi + 79.) James Whatman, Father and Son, 
one may predict, will prove more exciting to the bibliophile and the anti- 
quarian of printing and papermaking than to the economic historian. The book 
does not live as did its companion volume on William Balson (who continued 
Whatman’s enterprise), perhaps because it has been written primarily from 
account books. The genius of James Whatman Senior (until now a very 
shadowy figure) made the best English paper for the first time as fine a product 
as the French or Dutch. Almost certainly he invented the smooth ‘wove-wire’ 
paper (c. 1754~6) and his son inherited one of the most prosperous paper- 
mills in the land in 1759 (he was acting as spokesman for the paper makers 
before the Board of Excise at the age of 23 and became High Sheriff of Kent 
at 26!). Valuable statistics of production, costs and sales are given for the 
years 1780-7, with details of the younger Whatman’s innovations (or the 
adaptation of continental inventions)—‘blueing’, making double sheets in the 
same mould, ‘Antiquarian’ and chlorine bleaching. Both books reveal the 
commercial strength of the paper-maker’s customers: three London stationers 
bought virtually all Whatman’s output, save for his own modest contacts 
through his father-in-law with the Society of Antiquaries (for whom he 
produced the new extra-large sheet) and through his second wife’s relatives 
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with the East India Company. Oxford University Press had an even greater 
stake in the fortunes of the Wolvercote Mill from its first conversion to paper- 
making in the 1680’s. The mill was leased by William Jackson, a partner in 
the Bible Press, in 1782; expanded in 1799 on the capital of a partner in the 
Press, an Oxford brewer, a Fellow of Queen’s and the Duke of Marlborough 
(its landlord) ; finally bought by the Delegates in 1855 and run by their salaried 
managers. Clearly this is not a typical story: publishers integrating back to 
control even the barges which brought coal to their paper mill, and the mill 
itself flourishing and expanding on the upper Thames when coal at half the 
price elsewhere had induced most to migrate. The matter in Mr Balston’s book 
might have been better expounded with the shrewd economy practised by Mr 
Carter. Before 1919 his careful narrative makes this unusual case-history 
cleverly responsive to the wider story of the paper industry at large, and 
its value is enhanced by the photographs. 


Queens’ College, Cambridge PETER MATHIAs 


SCANDINAVIA 
(By E. F. Séderlund) 


Kurt SAMueE.sson. Ekonomi och religion. (Stockholm. 1957. Pp. 175.) 

Dr Samuelsson’s book is a contribution to the discussion of the relation 
between the reformation and the rise of capitalism. In spite of the fact stressed 
by Professor Tawney that the existence of a connection between economic 
radicalism and religious radicalism appeared quite evident to those who saw 
both at first-hand, Samuelsson contends that no such connection can be verified. 
His main arguments are that the proof of a clear connection between protes- 
tantism and economic progress is not convincing enough to justify the belief 
in the possibility of a causal connection; that the two concepts, the protestant 
ethos and the rise of capitalism, cannot be defined so unambiguously as to 
enable the possible existence of a connection to be verified. The general 
approach is thus even more negative than that of most other works on this 
subject and Samuelsson evidently prefers refuting his predecessors to under- 
standing them. However, the attack is skilful and the case is well made out. 

Scandinavian historians today are as a rule suspicious about the use of 
sources by authors of the previous generation, and Dr Samuelsson is no 
exception. He has gone to the trouble of examining the statistical material 
from the Grand Duchy of Baden which was one of the foundations of Weber’s 
argument. He proves quite conclusively that no Weberian conclusion can be 
drawn from it. Methodologically this investigation is an excellent piece of 
scholarship; it only seems surprising that none of the many early critics of 
Weber has used this approach. 

After an academic career as an economic historian Dr Samuelsson is now 
on the editorial staff of one of Sweden’s leading liberal newspapers. He 
shows a journalistic grasp of the subject and an almost complete lack of 
respect for authorities—both well in the tradition of radical liberalism. But 
at the same time he maintains the discipline and respect for verifiable facts 
which are a result of his academic training. A slightly revised version of the 
book will probably appear in English. If so it may well lead to a revival of the 
discussion of the relation between religion and the rise of capitalism. 
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Bircirra Opétn. Rikets uppbord och utgift. Statsfinanser och finansforvalining under 
senare 1500-talet. (Bibliotheca Historica Lundensis I: Doctoral dissertation. 


Lund. 1955. Pp. 448.) 


After a very instructive introductory survey of financial administration 
and financial estimates in various European countries in the Late Middle Ages 
and the sixteenth century Mrs Odén’s main theme is a thorough analysis of the 
so-called ‘state ledgers’ of 1573 and 1582, the only financial statements of 
this type preserved in Swedish archives from the sixteenth century. These ledgers 
have hitherto been regarded as balance sheets of some kind, giving the total 
income and expenditure of the state; Mrs. Odén’s work shows them to be 
a combination of accounts and estimates dealing only with ordinary income 
and expenditure and thus not giving any information about the general fi- 
nancial situation of the crown. Since they are partly estimates, the figures for 
the consumption of various foodstuffs cannot be used as Professor Eli F. 
Heckscher used them, to determine the per capita consumption in the royal 
castles and manors. Professor Heckscher’s conclusions, from these and other 
sources, regarding the standard of living—or at least food consumption—in 
Sweden in the sixteenth century (An Economic History of Sweden, pp. 68 ff), had 
been questioned even before the publication of Mrs Odén’s book. It now seems 
fairly evident that the available sources are inadequate for any kind of infer- 
ences to be drawn on this subject. 

Dr Odén does not merely confine herself, however, to this analysis of the 
source material. She also gives an account of the administration of Swedish 
public finance in the late sixteenth century. This was a period of transition when 
an active foreign policy (and above all the war with Russia of 1569-1592) 
confronted the crown with new financial problems, while Sweden still re- 
mained a comparatively primitive agrarian economy and the crown still 
received most of its taxes in kind. An attempt was made to solve these problems 
by developing a system of crown warehouses in the main ports; the exportable 
surplus arising out of the taxes was sent to these warehouses where crown 
purchasing agents also bought the imports needed. That the effort was not 
completely successful is shown by the fact that a violent inflation occurred in 
the 1590’s, but the experiment is nevertheless of general interest as an instance 
of the methods used in the transition from the medieval type of decentralized 
public finance to the highly centralized financial administration of the seven- 
teenth century. 


IncRiD HammarstroOo. Finansforvaltning och varuhandel 1504-1540. Studier i de 
yngre Sturarnas och Gustav Vasas statshushdllning. (Doctoral dissertation. 
Uppsala. 1956. Pp. 408.) 


When Professor Heckscher’s Economic History of Sweden was published in 1954, 
there were very good grounds for his statement that Swedish economic history 
in the late Middle Ages was entirely unexplored. Some of the pertinent 
problems had been formulated in 1940 by Professor E. Loénnroth in an in- 
genious work on state power and public finance in medieval Sweden, but not 
until the publication of Dr Hammarstrém’s dissertation was any considerable 
addition made to our knowledge of this period. This study of Swedish public 
finance between 1504 and 1540 brings to light some extremely valuable 
information about this important aspect of Swedish economic history. The 
author’s erudition and insight, both amply demonstrated throughout this 
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investigation, have already placed her in the foremost rank of Scandinavian 
historians. 

The period studied by Miss Hammarstrém covers the transition from a 
semi-republican Sweden, nominally united but virtually at war with Denmark 
and ruled by Lord Protectors whose position was never better than precarious, 
to the powerful national monarchy of the Vasa dynasty. The new regime only 
gradually achieved stability, but by the late 1530’s the first stages had been 
accomplished. The confusing mass of evidence for this development has been 
skilfully disentangled by Miss Hammarstrém and it is now possible to discern 
the main trends in the fiscal policies and the organisation of public finance 
during this period. 

In the treatment of the history of such a transitional period, one of the 
main tasks must be to establish how the increasingly effective administration 
was financed, i.e. what resources were at the Crown’s disposal for adminis- 
trative —and military—purposes. This necessarily involves an analysis of 
prevailing economic conditions. Miss Hammarstrém has by no means confined 
herself to economic history in the strict sense of the term—her main theme is 
fiscal policy and the administration of public finance—but ascertainable 
economic facts and the interplay between fiscal policy and general economic 
conditions are treated with great skill and circumspection. 

Swedish fiscal policy during the last two Protectorates under the Sture 
dynasty (1504~1519) can be described as an effort to apply to finance the law 
of diminishing returns. Most regions of Central Sweden and Western Finland 
were brought under the control of the government and their taxes were paid 
to the Exchequer. A substantial part of these taxes was paid in money; but 
where taxes were paid in kind by interior regions, they were paid as far as 
possible either in commodities that provided their own transport, e.g. oxen, 
or in comparatively valuable goods that could be easily transported, e.g. butter 
or iron. The regions near the Danish and Russian borders were largely 
enfeoffed to members of the nobility who collected most of the taxes and 
were responsible for local defence. The transport of bulky goods was thus 
reduced to a minimum, while the Crown could control most of that part of 
the public revenue which was collected in money. This was the system in- 
herited by King Gustav Vasa and, contrary to the general assumption before 
the publication of Miss Hammarstrém’s work, no decisive changes occurred 
until after 1540. In the early 1540’s a new trend in fiscal policy begins to 
emerge, a preference for taxes and payments in kind. This development had 
been preceded by a favourable change in the political situation, the defeat 
of Liibeck and King Christian II’s party in Denmark in the war of 1533-36, 
and by a sudden increase in the output of the Swedish silver mines over which 
the Crown had complete control. Only after this time is it possible to trace 
Gustav Vasa’s preference for a ‘natural economy’ which Heckscher so vividly 
depicted and by which he was so profoundly influenced in his conception of pre- 
mercantilist economic thought and policy. Ruling a kingdom not far advanced 
from the stage of natural economy, with only occasional need to make payments 
abroad and with a domestic production of silver for hoarding, Gustav Vasa 
very reasonably at this time preferred goods to money for spending purposes. 
But, as Miss Hammarstrém has demonstrated, this is not a continuation of late 
medieval fiscal and economic policy in Sweden. On the contrary it was 
rather an effort involving some new departures in policy to strengthen the 
power of the state by adapting fiscal policy and administration to the existing 
economic and social structure, an effort facilitated by a prolonged period of 
peace, and presumably also by the temporarily high yield of the silver mines. 
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Gunnar Fripuzius. Swedish Corn Export in the Free Trade Area. Patterns in the 
Oats Trade 1850-1860. (Samhillsvetenskapliga studier 14: Doctoral 
dissertation. Lund. 1957. Pp. 292.) 


Grain, and above all oats, was one of Sweden’s main export commodities 
during the middle decades of the nineteenth century, being third in value, after 
timber and iron. Most of the oats was exported to England, chiefly to London. 
The changes in demand and production which made these exports possible 
and profitable, and the organization and financing of the export trade are 
treated by Dr Fridlizius in a thesis which is published only in an English 
version. The part of the book in which Dr Fridlizius analyses the financing 
and organization of the expansion of the export trade seems especially to be of 
general interest as a contribution to the knowledge of the mechanics of rapid 
economic growth in the nineteenth century. It should perhaps be stressed by a 
Swedish reviewer that the English version of Dr Fridlizius’s thesis is inade- 
quate and certainly fails to do justice to the original text. A large number 
of misprints and seemingly quite unnecessary mistakes in the translation add 
to this impression. 

Stockholm 


LOW COUNTRIES 
(Edited by J. A. van Houtte) 


H. vAN DER LinDEN. De Cope, Bijdrage tot de Rechtsgeschiedenis van de openlegging 
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der Hollands-Utrechtse Laagvlakte. (Assen: Van Gorcum. 1956. Pp. xvi + 400.) 


This book, which gained its author a doctorate of Law at Utrecht, is a jurist’s 
book, and the reader is reminded, here and there, of the fact that the jurist is 
prone to disputation. Nevertheless the book gives a clear and firm presentation 
of the thesis that the Copes (a toponym often met with in the central plain of 
Holland and Utrecht) are regions bought by immigrant settlers from the 
regional lords; bought, that is, for fixed rents, without any feudal or manorial 
bondage; the settlers were and remained ‘free Frisians’, for the Frisians, 
driven from their country by floods and over-population, must have represented 
the bulk of these immigrants. This immigration must have taken place in early 
times, say about A.D. 1000, before a new recession brought about the formation 
of the lakes (or rather, broads); the geographical evidence is strong in this 
direction. Also, the settlement of immigrants in Germany (Bremen 1106, etc.) 
clearly followed the home pattern; this gives a terminus ante quem. One could 
question some details, but not the main theme. The author has presented a 
strong case. 


Leiden S. J. Fock—EMA ANDREAE 


CHRISTIANE PrERARD. Les douaires de Jeanne de Brabant en Hainaut. (Louvain: 
Nauwelaerts. 1956. Pp. 260. B. frs. 150.) 


This is an excellent study of the importance and the organization of dowries 
in the county of Hainaut in the middle ages, and more particularly of those of a 
countess who was dowager in Hainaut from 1345 to 1406, at the same time 
as she was duchess of Brabant. The economic historian will find information 
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about the organization of a domain, which is an administrative subdivision of 
the county (provostry of Binche) and about some lands and woods in northern 
France. The economy revealed is mainly agricultural. Nevertheless, coal was 
extracted; and leather tanned; and cloths and linen were woven at Binche, 
which was also an iron staple. Most of the income was used to pay annuities and 
pensions, among them the pension of Jean Froissart, the chronicler. The ad- 
ministration of Brabant intervened through its domanial officials, but the 
count of Hainaut kept his supremacy especially in the matter of taxes and 
subsidies, because the land continued to be a part of the county. 


Brussels, Archives of the Realm DENISE VAN DERVEEGHDE 


Lewis HANKE. The imperial city of Potosi. An unwritten chapter in the history of 
Spanish America. (The Hague: Nijhoff. 1956. Pp. 60. illustr. Gld. 5.70.) 


The short but excellent study by L. Hanke on Potosi, which has already be- 
come a classic in the Spanish edition (Sucre, 1954), has at last been published 
in English with all the desirable wealth of illustrations. 

The Potosi mines, already known to the Indians and worked since 1545, 
are the most important mines in Spanish America. For one-and-a-half centuries 
—especially after the adaptation in Peru, in the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century, of the amalgam process—they were the main source in the world 
for white-alloy. They have, therefore, played an important part in the fore- 
front of history. Some of the dramas of world history were shaped and then, 
perhaps, acted in the dark tunnels of the highest mines of the South American 
plateaus. F. C. Spooner recently wrote in a fascinating, though not always 
convincing, book: ‘... a little more yellow metal in the river deposits, a little 
more silver in the bowels of Mexico and Potosi, and the miracle which has 
been, and still is perhaps, delayed could have taken place’. Still, curiously 
enough, there is not one valuable study of what was, perhaps, the dominant 
factor in the dominant economy of early modern times. 

After stating, as was necessary, the exceptional part played in the economy 
of the world by the great paradoxical town with its 120,000 inhabitants in 
1580, living at 13,000 feet above the sea level, and with 160,000 inhabitants in 
1650—an even more astonishing figure, considering the secular recession which 
had set in at least thirty years earlier—Hanke expounds the paradox of the 
lack of literature on the town, and of the exceptional wealth of archive sources 
which testify to the activity of the past, and to which the possible contribution 
of archeology should be added. 

After setting the problem, Hanke gives the main elements of the chronology 
and deals with the statistics, and with the problems of technique and of the 
labour force (we recognize here the sensitiveness of Spanish Struggle for Justice. 
that great book which is conquering Europe in all its languages); Potosi is 
measured against world commerce and civilization. The basic elements for a 
comprehensive study are here set out together: it will be Hanke’s task to carry 
it to completion. Potosi has found its historian. 


Paris, Lycée Michelet PIERRE CHAUNU 


Rupo.r Rezsouazy. Histoire du Mouvement Mutualiste Chrétien en Belgique. 
(Publications du Centre d’Etudes Sociales, Université Catholique de 
Louvain. Paris-Bruxelles; Erasme. 1957. Pp. 344. B.frs. 200.) 


Hitherto Belgium has possessed few monographs on her Christian mutual aid 
system; this is the first comprehensive study of the movement. But the question 
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may well be asked whether L’ Alliance des Mutualités Chrétiennes which sponsored 
this study to commemorate its fiftieth anniversary has not pushed the author 
into attempting a premature synthesis. With more time at his disposal he might 
have made more extensive use of primary sources. 

His outline and chronological framework are quite acceptable: 1789-1851, 
the beginning of the general savings and retirement fund; 1851-1 894, the ‘key’ 
law on mutual aid; 1906, the founding of the National League; the crisis of 
1932, and the rapid development after 1945. However, the author seems at 
times to confuse the democratic movement with the workers’ movement. Also 
one suspects that, in his desire to praise, he has omitted certain ‘stories’ which 
also form a part of this history. The book contains a copious bibliography, 
and summaries in German, Spanish and English. 


Louvain V. ROBERT 


J. A. P. G. Boor and A. BLonx. Van smiet- tot snelspoel. De opkomst van de 
Twents-Gelderse textielindustrie in het begin van de negentiende eeuw. (Hengelo: 
Stichting Textielgeschiedenis. 1957. Pp. 136.) 


In Twente, a region in the East of the Netherlands, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, linen-weaving had given way to the production of linen-cotton 
cloths, which were cheaper than pure linen. Spinning and weaving were 
domestic occupations, but dyeing and dressing were concentrated in ‘factories’ 
under the control of the entrepreneur. The merchant-manufacturers provided 
the link between the peasant weavers and the market. Only when steam-power 
was generally applied to the industry was manpower concentrated in the 
factory towns. Mechanical cotton-spinning developed rapidly in Twente 
after 1800, bringing with it a change of location of spinning from the country- 
side to the towns, but weaving remained a rural domestic craft for a longer 
period. 

The secession of Belgium in 1830 raised the problem of finding a substitute 
for the cotton-industry of Flanders, the products of which were needed for 
export to the Dutch East Indies. At the initiative of King William I, the ex- 
pansion of the existing cotton industry in the faithful provinces was promoted 
with great energy. Twente became the centre of spinning and weaving, while 
big factories were established in the towns of Holland for the finishing processes. 
This artificial division, which was to end in failure, was intended to relieve 
towns such as Leyden and Haarlem from unemployment and poverty. In 
order to instruct the weavers from Twente in mechanical weaving, a weaving- 


school was established in 1833 in Goor, and this example was soon followed 
in many other places. 


Tilburg, School of Economics H. F. vAN DEN EERENBEEMT 


Gedenkboek 150 jaren Hollandsche Sociéteit van Levensverzekeringen, N.V., 1807-1957. 
(Amsterdam. 1957. For private circulation.) 


This memorial volume throws some light on remarkable aspects of this enter- 
prise, particularly its slowness to adapt itself to changing circumstances. 
Founded before the promulgation of the Dutch civil code, it for a long time 
took the view that it was desirable to keep its statutes, framed under the Code 
Napoléon, unchanged, and it became a limited liability company only in 1933! 
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It did its utmost to resist state control and to abstain from agreements with 
other life-insurance companies, granted only small commissions to agents, 
charged high premiums, and was prudent in the extreme with investments and 
the building up of reserves. We ought not to be surprised that the first type- 
writer entered the premises only in 1920. 

‘The big change came between 1923 and 1933. In 1923 an insurance com- 
mission was set up by the government, with the aim of controlling insurance 
companies ; in 1933 an agreement was made between five big companies, 
including this Sociéteit, about tariffs, which threatened to become unprofi- 
table. This company was able to resist the recession of the 1930’s much 
better than some of its competitors, and at this time even ventured upon 
collective pension-insurances. It had at last cast off its old-fashioned ways. 
The result was that for the first time, between 1946 and 1956, its progress was 
faster than the average growth of life-insurance business in the Netherlands. 

It is a pity that some aspects of the firm’s history have not been dealt with 
more extensively. What classes of population took insurances? What was the 
effect of state-competition in the field of insurance? Why did the company 
cling so long to obsolete methods? This is a valuable book on the whole, but 
it contains less of interest to the social and economic historian than the theme 
would suggest. 


Amsterdam H. KLOMPMAKER 


E. A. B. J. TEN Brink. De Rotterdamsche Telegraafmaatschappy 1854-1884. Een 
episode uit de begintyd van de electrische telegrafie in Nederland. (The Hague: 
Staatsdrukkerij. 1957. Pp. xii + 76. Gld. 3°75.) 


The first private telegram in the Netherlands was despatched in 1847, and in 
1852 it was decided to build a state network, but since this was at first very 
limited, a private line was built in 1854 by the Rotterdamsche Telegraafmaatschap- 
py to provide the important connection between Rotterdam and its outports 
at this time, Brouwershaven and Hellevoetsluis. Private initiative worked 
rapidly, but its services were expensive. In 1859 the state tried to induce the 
company to transfer its lines to public enterprise, but met with decided op- 
position, supported by the Rotterdam Chamber of Commerce and some 
politicians. When in 1876 the Nieuwe Waterweg gave Rotterdam a new 
communication with the North Sea, and the company asked for a concession 
to open an office in the Hook of Holland; this was refused. Traffic by way of 
the old outports dropped rapidly, and with it the company’s revenue. When it 
finally sold out to the state, it could only get one third of the price offered a 
quarter of a century before. This book is a good sketch of this interesting 
conflict between state and private enterprise. 


Amsterdam H. KLOMPMAKER 


Ger. H. Knap. Gekroonde Koopvaart. Reisresultaat van honderd jaar zeevaart door 
de Koninklijke Nederlandsche Stoombootmaatschappyj, 1856-1956. (Amsterdam: 
J. H. de Bussy. 1957. Pp. 216. Gld. 25.) 


This ‘result of voyages’, with maps and drawings of all ships which were on 
the K.N.S.M.’s list, brings together a number of highly interesting details: 
e.g. that the building cost of a ship per ton deadweight amounted in 1856 to 
about 375 guilders, in 1935 to less than 260, in 1938 again to about 400, and 
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today to between 1400 and 1700. The Company applied itself mainly to 
coastal shipping, and to services to the Baltic and the Mediterranean, but it 
also had interests in the Royal West-Indies Mail and in a Rhine-navigation 
company, which were absorbed respectively in 1927 and 1903. The Company 
got into serious difficulties after 1873, through building expensive ships to run 
on a New York line, and after 1931, because of the late devaluation of the 
guilder. It was then supported by the Nederlandsche Handel Maatschappy, and 
also by the State. 

Amsterdam H. KLOMPMAKER 


Compagnie du Chemin de Fer du Bas—Congo au Katanga, 1906-1956. (Brussels: 
M. Weissenbruch. 1956. Pp. 199.) 
Forminiére, 1906-1956. (Brussels: L. Cuypers. 1956. Pp. 211.) 
Union Miniére du Haut-Katanga, 1906-1956. (Brussels: L. Cuypers. 1956. 
Pp. 282.) 


By 1906 exploration of the Upper Congo and its tributaries had advanced 
far enough to reveal their abundance of natural resources. On the other hand, 
the policy of economic monopoly pursued by the Congo State authorities, 
though not a complete failure, had failed to provide means to ensure, by itself, 
the satisfactory development of Central Africa. Moreover, it had roused fierce 
opposition from free enterprise. For these reasons Leopold II created the so- 
called ‘Three Companies of 1906’: the Union Miniére, whose working capital 
was brought together mainly by the Société Générale de Belgique, and by the 
Tanganyika Concessions Ltd., and which was chartered to exploit all kinds of 
ore-deposits in the Katanga, and which has since developed into one of the 
major concerns in the world in the field of non-ferrous metals: the Soczété 
Internationale Forestiére et Miniére du Congo (Forminiére), a quarter of whose capital 
was provided by American interests and which devoted itself chiefly, in the 
beginning to the production of rubber, later to that of diamonds; and finally, 
to solve the transport problem, the B.C.K. railway, which was built from the 
areas conceded to both former companies to the mouth of the Congo. 

The completion of the first half-century of the three companies’ existence 
has been commemorated by the publication of three memorial volumes, 
whose anonymous author is probably not a historian by profession, but a man 
of letters. This doubtless accounts for the undertone of hagiography and pane- 
gyric, and for the playing down of a number of facts which did not fit in this 
context. However, there are also many facts and figures given which do throw 
fresh light on the subject. 

The Union Miniere, however, has also published another volume (1906-1956. 
Union Miniére du Haut-Ratanga. Evolution des techniques et des activités sociales. 
Brussels: L. Cuypers. 1957. Pp. 355.) which collects together a number of 
studies by various named members of its staff, on the technical and social- 
economic evolution of the company, and which deserves every praise as a 
contribution to contemporary industrial and colonial history. 

Louvain J. A. van HoorttTe 

R. B. Harreverp and H. R. Worrman, under the editorial supervision of 
Prof. H. J. Keuninc. Gedenkboek De Vries Robbé, N.V., Gorinchem, 1881— 
1956. (Gorinchem. 1956. Pp. 350. For private circulation.) 


This book commemorates the 75th anniversary of De Vries Robbé, manufactur- 
ers of a great diversity of steel products, from window frames to radio trans- 
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mitter masts. The first chapter is concerned primarily with the history of the 
construction industry, from the use of cast iron early in the nineteenth century 
to the development late in the century of steel and its alloys, and still later of 
the non-ferrous metals, particularly aluminium and magnesium alloys, which 
have become competitors of steel. The application of these different metals 
is outlined in some detail, and it is of interest to recall that from about 1830 
onwards wrought iron, which is of course the oldest form of iron in practical 
use, replaced cast iron, so regaining its former dominating position. After 
1880, the advantages of steel became more widely appreciated, although it 
was only gradually that techniques were evolved for improving steel for specific 
purposes by alloying it with small amounts of other metals. Considerable 
difficulty was experienced at first in employing steel in new applications and 
it was only through the efforts of prominent designers and constructors such 
as Strutt, Paxton, Labrouste, and Eiffel that the technology of the metal was 
eventually mastered. 

The early development and subsequent growth of De Vries Robbé is re- 
counted in detail in the second chapter. Like many other enterprises that had 
their origin in the nineteenth century, the company, which now employs about 
1,100 people, started as a one-man concern. Although it found ready com- 
mercial and financial support from the start, problems of rationalising pro- 
duction had to be overcome. At first, orders of many different kinds had to be 
accepted and, because every article had to be produced separately, losses were 
incurred. It was eventually realised that the works would have to specialise 
in a limited number of types of product. In due course the financial basis of the 
company and, after 1895, the field of operation was broadened. New con- 
struction bays and eventually new plants were erected to carry out the ad- 
ditional concrete work required in order that complete factory buildings could 
be made. From the start Stork’s Mechanical Works held a financial interest in 
De Vries Robbé, with whom they also maintained close technical collabor- 
ation. At about the time that the original factory was being expanded, sub- 
sidiary companies were also established in the then Netherlands East Indies 
and in South Africa. 

The social policy of the company, which is described in the next chapter, 
shows similarities to that of Stork in the patriarchal attitude adopted towards 
employees. This attitude leads to a well-known type of conservatism that 
accepted social legislation but disapproved of employee organization and 
political action. The company was nevertheless, sufficiently flexible from 1920 
onwards to acquiesce in participation by the employees in the autonomous 
Trade Union movement. 

The book has been edited with great care; it is well written and contains 
interesting illustrations. Economists and those who are interested in economics 
will, however, seek in vain for information on such matters as investments, 
productivity, dividends etc. Has it been possible, for example, to expand the 
works continuously, irrespective of the economic situation? We are left to gain 
asomewhat hazy, and perhaps, idealized picture of an epoch when manufacture 
and trade followed an uneven pattern of expansion. Perhaps we should add 
that there is a table giving the number of employees in the years from 1881 to 
1956 which deserves study and which, indirectly, affords some guidance to the 
fortunes of the company over the years. 

One may venture the conjecture that De Vries Robbé was not established 
entirely by chance at Gorinchem in a rather remote part of the province of 
Zuid Holland. During the agricultural crisis which lasted from 1813-1816, 
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cheap labour substantially uninfected by revolutionary ideas was abundantly 
available in this region and may well have been a factor in the choice of 
Gorinchem as a site. 

These comments may seem excessively critical on a book primarily intended 
to celebrate an anniversary. As has been stated, however, the book is extremely 
well presented and it is in fact its quality that causes the reviewer to establish 
a correspondingly high standard of judgment. 


Amsterdam H. KLOMPMAKER 


Jean StTENGERS. Combien le Congo a-t-il cotité a la Belgique? (Académie royale des 
Sciences coloniales. Classe des Sciences morales et politiques. Mémoires 
in-8°, nouvelle série, t.XI, fasc. 1. Brussels, 1957. Pp. 394. B-frs. 525.) 


The author has confined himself to translating into figures the elements which 
can be exactly measured in the expenses and receipts of the Belgian State on 
account of the Belgian Congo, exclusive of Ruanda-Urundi, from the beginning 
of Belgian colonisation down to 1950. This is no new subject, but this work 
distinguishes itself from the previous ones because of Mr. Stengers’ critical 
sense in analysing the evidence for his estimates. The great merit and un- 
deniable originality of this book depend on the wide range and precision of 
the enquiry. We have here not only an interesting study of public accountancy, 
but also a careful, impartial, honest contribution to a scientific history of 
Leopoldine and Belgian activities in the Congo: a valuable instrument for 
further studies. 

No particular aspects or useful sources are neglected. We should specially 
mention the question of Belgian officers in the service of the Independent 
State of the Congo (pp. 34-5. .), and the section (pp. 145-280) devoted to the 
advantages reaped by the Belgian State as a result of the fact that Leopold IT 
was the sovereign of the Independent State. The author examines the King’s 
colonial policy, the question of the sovereign’s succession, and the history 
of the ‘Fondation de la Couronne’ and the ‘Fondation de Niederfullbach’. 
He adopts a practical formula in order to reduce to a common standard of 
value the sums of money to be added up over a period of sixty-five years. 

Finally, Mr. Stengers expounds in about fifty pages the more general con- 
clusions of his enquiry and a synthetic explanation of Leopold II’s colonial 
policy from the limited point of view which he has imposed on himself. One 
would, however, have liked the author to have examined the King’s policy 
even further: it was not only meant to develop life in the Congo, but above 
all to convert the mind of his anti-colonialist fellow-countrymen. 


Brussels, Royal Academy of Colonial Sciences A. ROEYKENS 


Jj. A. Sporck. L’activité industrielle dans la région liégeoise. Etude de géographic 
économique. (Li¢ge: G. Thorre. 1957. Pp. 152.) 


This volume is: (a) a study of location, sites, distribution, and movements of 
population: a praiseworthy effort by this expert geographer; (b) a description 
of ‘structure’—on the basis of the working population—containing errors and 
gaps from the point of view of economic theory; (c) an account of the evolution 
of the industry of the region, which consists of presenting the problems of 
(a) and (b) in relation to three or four dates (e.g. 1780, 1860 and 1950): an 
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easy but misleading procedure. The first part (L’état actuel) consists of (a) and 
(b), the second (L’évolution) of (c). This order can be justified as a plan of 
research, but not for a synthetic presentation of results: part one is incompre- 
hensible without part two. The volume is lavishly, perhaps, too lavishly, 
produced. Every statement is illustrated, sometimes childishly so; e.g. when 
the photo of a worker alighting from a train is used to show that many like 
him are day-labourers (pl. xii). But there are many graphs and excellent maps. 


University of Liége P, LeBRUN 


W. KroosrerBoer. Bibliografie van Nederlandse publicaties over Portugal en zijn 
overzeese gebiedsdelen. Taal, Literatuur, Geschiedenis, Land en Volk. (The Hague: 
M. Nijhoff. 1957. Pp. xiv + 332. Gld. 12.50.) In the Dutch literature on 
Portugal and its colonies listed in this publication, there are numerous items 
referring to economic history. 


R. Roorvink (Ed.). Historical Atlas of the Muslim Peoples. (Amsterdam: Djam- 
batan. 1957. Pp. x + 40. Gld. 27.50.) This excellent historical Atlas, though 
concerned mainly with political history, contains some highly suggestive maps 
on production and trade-routes in the middle ages, which will be of great use 
to the economic historian. 


Luc Danuieux. Inventaire de la Fointe des Monnaies. (Brussels: Archives Générales 
du Royaume. 1957. Pp. 54.) This calendar, published by the Belgian archives 
administration, deals with the Commission on Currency and the Mint, 
established in 1749 and dissolved by the French Conquest. 


J. E. VAN DER Pot. Xakenrets van Isaac Hubert door West-Europa, 1778-1760. 
(Rotterdam: Ad. Donier. 1957. Pp. 73.) Hubert, the son of a Rotterdam export- 
commissioner, made a grand tour, partly for commercial purposes, partly as a 
sightseer, which led him as far as Rome by way of Belgium, the Rhineland and 
Austria, and back via Switzerland, France and again Belgium. In 1780 he 
also visited England. His daybook, which has been condensed and used as the 
basis of the present work, contains some interesting details on trade-organi- 
zation and markets. 


L. Ropre, G. W. A. Pannuysen & E. M. Nuyens (Eds.). Rapporten van de 
Commissarissen in het Departement van de Nedermaas. (Hasselt: Heideland. 1956. 
Pp. 252.) After the French conquest, the Austrian Netherlands were thoroughly 
looted by the revolutionaries. To acquire a better knowledge of the opportuni- 
ties for booty, and for more honourable purposes, officials of the new regime 
were ordered to send to Paris (at first every ten days, and later every month) a 
detailed report on their department. From these documents, now preserved 
in the Archives Nationales in Paris, the reports of the district commissioners in 
the department of Meuse Inférieure, covering the present Belgian and Dutch 
provinces of Limbourg, between September 1797 and January 1800 have been 
accurately edited in the present book, which is to be followed by further 
publications. The historian will find here a new kind of source, extremely rich 
and varied in content, on the history of the French period. The economic 
situation of the department is not the least important theme of the reports. 
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H. E. vAN DEN ErrensBeeMt. De huisvesting van arbeiders rond het madden der 
negentiende ecuw. (Leiden: Stenfert Kroese. 1957. Pp. 40.) The improved housing 
of workers in the Netherlands during the latter half of the nineteenth century 
was the subject of this Tilburg inaugural lecture. The mid-century epidemics 
drew attention to the housing problem, causing humane members of the 
middle classes to build houses for labourers at reasonable rents, first at Amster- 
dam in 1852. They were soon followed by larger scale schemes of industrial 
entrepreneurs. The first labourers’ building society came into being in Goes 
(Zeeland) in 1867). 


H. J. van Oorscuor. De ontwikkeling van de nyverheid in Indonesié. (The Hague 
& Bandung: W. van Hoeve. 1956. Pp. 146.) This book is concerned with 
native industry and agriculture in Indonesia. The idea of a balanced economy 
in Indonesia came only in the twentieth century, and was not seriously 
implemented until the 1930’s, when protection aided the growth of new 
industries. Since independence, industrialisation has been fostered further, 
especially because an agrarian economy is regarded as a legacy of colonialism. 


Louvain J. A. vAN HouTTEe 


N.V. Fordaan en Zonen’s Textielfabrieken, Haaksbergen, 1781-1956. (Haaksbergen. 
1956. For private circulation.) The Jordaan family devoted itself to the timber 
trade, providing timber from the east of the Netherlands to the shipbuilding 
yards in Holland, but in the eighteenth century the decline of this trade forced 
them to look for a new living. They then sold linseed to the peasants and bought 
flax, which was spun and woven by domestic workers. The firm bleached the 
linen, and sent it to Holland, where finer qualities were whitened a second 
time. In 1862 the firm commenced power-weaving and -bleaching and started 
its expansion. Since 1937 rayon has also been produced. The firm is still man- 
aged by members of the Jordaan family. The booklet adds a few new and useful 
details to the economic history of the nineteenth century. 


Volle kracht voorut. Bronsmotoren 1907-1957. Gedenkboek N.V. Appingedammer Brons- 
motorenfabriek. (Appingedam. 1957. For private circulation.) This memorial 
volume shows how a relatively small undertaking (with a maximum of 400 
workers) achieved technical improvements in its production of marine engines 
for inland navigation, with the object of lowering as much as possible, by 
standardization, the price per H.P.-unit. The factory was founded by Jan Brons 
in 1886. It never asked for state protection but relied on new inventions to 
meet competition, mainly from Germany. 


Amsterdam H. KLOMPMAKER 


FR. DE Jonc Epz. Om de plaats van de-arbeid. (Amsterdam: De Arbeiderspers. 
1956. Pp. xix + 391.) This is a history of the largest league of trade-unions in 
the Netherlands, written on the occasion of its fiftieth anniversary. The author 
has not confined himself to a description of the activities of the league itself; 
he treats its history in the context of Netherlands general history. Thus the 
book is much more than a history of an important group of trade-unions; it 
describes how trade-unionism gradually became intertwined with society as a 
whole. Dr de Jong has written in fact a most interesting chapter of Dutch 
social history. However, the description of the social conditions at the beginning 
of the twentieth century is given in too dark colours. Apart from this, the 
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author’s objectivity deserves praise. In his introduction he states that his 
pages are not intended ‘to be the steps before the throne of self-glorification 
or to be a shield for self-defence’. This intention has certainly been fulfilled. 


University of Amsterdam I. J. BRuGMANS 


As in former years, three bibliographical articles should be noted: ‘L’histoire 
en Belgique en 1955’, by J. DHonpr and others (Revue du Nord, XXIX, 1957, 
49-83); “Bulletin critique de l’historiographie néerlandaise en 1956’, by E. 
and J. Kossmann (ibid. 253-278); and the Bijdragen voor de Geschiedenis der 
Nederlanden (XII, 1957, 122-163 and 320-380) include their ‘Kroniek’ on 
historical literature in the Low Countries as a whole. 

Some years ago, historians from the four Belgian universities decided to set 
up an inter-university study-group for the history of prices and wages, in order 
to catch up arrears in their country’s research in this field. They publish a 
periodical of which two issues have appeared. The first number of Cahiers 
@’Histoire des Prix—Bydragen voor de Prijzengeschiedenis (Louvain: Ceuterick, 
1956) was devoted to a long general introduction on methodology by HERMAN 
VAN DER WEE, ‘Prix et salaires. Introduction méthodologique’ (pp. 5-42), 
supplemented by a short note of P. LeBRuN and M. Deprez, dealing with 
prices and wages between 1750 and 1850 (pp. 43-47). A Dutch edition of this 
first issue has also been published. The second number (7bid. 1957) opens with 
a critical discussion on some kinds of Belgian sources, and includes also an 
excellently documented article by Jos—EpH Ruwet, ‘Prix, production et 
bénéfices agricoles. Le Pays de Liége au XVIIIe siécle’ (pp. 69-108). The abbey 
and family records of the old bishopric of Liége in the eighteenth century, on 
which it is based, not only quote prices and the sort of crops grown, but make 
it possible also to ascertain the yields, and to study the relations between 
yields and prices. Another member of the group, A. WIJFFELS, has examined 
the ‘unfree’ rents and prices of bread (‘De betekenis van de niet-vrije rente 
en broodprijzen voor de sociaal-ekonomische geschiedenis’, Tidschrift voor 
Geschiedenis, LXX, 1957, 329-339): while the price of bread closely followed 
and rents also varied approximately with the general trend of the market, 
during crisis periods the authorities, in order to avoid social disturbances, 
fixed commodity prices and rents at levels which were often very dissimilar 
from those of the market. We do not agree with the author’s assumption that 
these ‘unfree’ prices are basic data on the social situation of the lower classes. 
Is it certain that enough commodities were available at the fixed price? Ex- 
perience during World War II and its aftermath has been disappointing in 
this respect! 

Another inter-university group for the study of contemporary history (1.e. 
history since 1789), has published the first issue of its periodical (Centre Inter- 
universitaire d’Histotre Contemporaine. Cahiers. 1, Louvain: Nauwelaerts, 1957, 
pp- 53) which gives notes on the source material available in the country. 

Lreopotp GENIcorT continues his enquiry on the origin of the nobility, this 
time in the Gembloux region (‘La ‘noblesse’ au XIe siécle dans la région de 
Gembloux’, Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XLIV, 1957, 
97-104). The writings of Sigebertus Gemblacensis reveal the existence about 
A.D. 1100 of a class of noblemen which, whatever the origin or fortune of its 
individual members, has assumed a closed and hereditary aspect. Social groups 
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in Flanders at about the same time have been analyzed by J. DHonpT, using 
the chronicler Galbertus Brugensis (‘Les “solidarités” médiévales. Une société 
en transition: la Flandre en 1127-1128’, Annales. Economies, Sociétes, Crvilisations, 
XII, 1957, 529-560). A number of such groups, called by the author ‘solidarites’, 
appear juxtaposed and partly conflicting: the ‘national’ community of subjects 
of a same dynasty; the feudal community; the growing group of townsmen, 
including the clergy living among them; the kinship groups; some regional 
groups; the league of peers acting together in order to make the best, for their 
class power, of the dynastic crisis. Some of these groups are permanent, others 
are occasional, some continue an old order, others look to the future. 

In the field of agrarian history, a newly discovered polyptique of the abbey 
of Sainte-Waudru in Mons, now published by Marinette BruwieR and 
Maurits Gysseine (‘Les revenus, les biens et les droits de Sainte-Waudru de 
Mons a la fin du XIle siécle’, Bulletin de la Commission Royale d’ Histoire, CXX1, 
1956, 239-330) shows that there is still a large demesne but that the mansus 
remains only as an exception, and that there is an early example, obviously 
still uncommon, of fixed-term lease of land. Since the document can be com- 
pared with another one of the same kind, dating from 1278, the fortunes of 
the estate during the thirteenth century can be now closely followed. It was 
commonly assumed that the disappearance of fallows in Flanders goes back to 
the thirteenth century. A. BeRuutst (‘Bijdragen tot de studie van de agrarische 
struktuur in het Vlaamse Land. II. Het probleem van de verdwijning van de 
braak in de Vlaamse landbouw [XIIIe—XVIle eeuw]’, Natuurwetenschappelyk 
Tijdschrift, XX XVIII, 1956, 213-219) proves in a short but important note 
that before 1500 the cultivation of fallows was always due to exceptional 
circumstances, and only gained ground after economic and demographic 
conditions improved during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. A. Z1jp 
(‘Hoofdstukken uit de economische en sociale geschiedenis van de polder Zijpe 
in de 17e en 18e eeuw’, Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis, LXX, 1957, 29-48 and 
176-188) describes the history of a polder just south of Den Helder between its 
reclamation in 1597 and the end of the eighteenth century: landed property 
shifted rapidly from townsfolk to the inhabitants of the marsh and disintegrated 
at the same time. Outsiders had taken the initiative in draining, and often 
themselves farmed their land before letting it to tenants, or selling it: in the 
latter case they frequently kept a mortgage on it. Population increased before 
1674, and fell between this date and 1742; while the number of agricultural 
workers diminished, the number of shippers, sailors, and tradesmen rose. The 
Bulletin de 0 Institut de Recherches Economiques et Sociales of Louvain contains two 
articles by Emite CLicHERoux on the economic history of Belgium during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, on ‘L’évolution de la forét en Belgique’ 
(XXII, 1956, 537-578) and on ‘L’évolution des terrains incultes en Belgique’ 
(XXII, 1957, 497-524). Both cover substantially the period between the 
first and the last agricultural census, 1846 and 1950. The 75 per cent reduction 
of waste between these dates resulted in important afforestation, chiefly in the 
barren areas of the Ardennes and the Campine. 

In the Zeeland archipelago only Middelburg and Flushing have been able 
to maintain their position as middle-sized towns. But many others played a 
more important part at some time, chiefly from the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
centuries. Literature about most of them is very scarce or out-of-date. The 
summary of the history of all the Zeeland towns by W. S. UnceER and J. J. 
WESTENDORP BoerMa (in four instalments, ‘De steden van Zeeland’, Archief, 
uulgegeven door het Keeuwsch Genootschap der Wetenschappen, 1954 to 1957) is there- 
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fore very welcome. The importance of the Meuse towns in the economic 
history of the tenth to twelfth century has been increasingly realised. F. VER- 
CAUTEREN (‘De wordingsgeschiedenis der Maassteden in de Hoge Middel- 
eeuwen’, Bydragen en Mededelingen van het Historisch Genootschap, LX XI, 1957, 
12-28) now reviews their history and explores the reasons for their early 
development: the Roman past, the slight ravages of Norman invasions, the 


Ottonic order, the vicinity of the Rhine and the accessibility to Frisian as well 
as to Southern trade. 


J. A. van HoutrTe 


J. VERBEEMEN’s paper ‘De Werking van economische factoren op de stedelijke 
demografie der XVITe en der XVIIIe eeuw in de Zuidelijke Nederlanden’ 
(Revue Belge de Philologie et d’ Histoire, XXXIV, 1956, 680-700, 1021-1055) is 
a richly documented piece of work, based on all the published material and 
on much unpublished evidence collected in several archives. The author 
suggests an economic explanation of several features of the demography of a 
group of Belgian towns during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; the 
considerable excess of women in the adult population, the great reduction in 
the birth rate between these two centuries, the variations in the proportion 
of people married and the number of children, the absence of natural increase, 
the constant number of births per marriage and of children per family, the 
different distribution between occupations of native and immigrant women 
(respectively, mainly lacemakers and servants). The variations are correlated 
with the economic situation: in times of crisis the immigration of male workers 
was being restrained by the unfavourable prospects of finding work in factories. 

The discovery of a status animarum in a parish register of Saint-Trond (Lim- 
bourg) made it possible for Professor J. Ruwet of the university of Louvain to 
publish a study on ‘La population de Saint-Trond en 1635’ (Bulletin de la 
Société d’Art et d’ Histoire du Diocese de Liége, XL, 1957, 151-193). The author 
describes and analyses the census which he has discovered and which concerns 
the main parish of that town, Notre-Dame. He tries to infer the number of 
the whole population of Saint-Trond (about 5,500 inhabitants), and establishes 
the density of families and houses, the number of children per family, the age 
and sex distribution. A comparison with the parish registers shows that, at that 
time, the expectation of life at birth was about nine years, and the classes with 
fewest births were less exposed to infant mortality. 

In vol. vi of Annuaire d’histoire liégeoise (1958, 225-237) E. HE.in studies 
‘L’élaboration du premier recensement moderne de la population liégeoise, 
le “plan de municipalité” de 1790’. It was a plan to divide the city, suburbs, 
and neighbourhood of Liége into sixty sections on the basis of a count of 
population; the results of the census are not preserved, but the methods 
employed mark a great progress on previous surveys. 

The Handelingen der Maatschappij voor Geschiedenis en Oudheidhunde te Gent 
(New series, part xi, 1957) publish two articles relevant to demographic and 
social history. P. Deprez (‘Het Gentse bevolkingscijfer in de tweede helft van 
de achtiende eeuw’, pp. 177-195) has analysed unpublished censuses, and thus 
established the evolution of the population of Ghent between 1741 and 1784. 
He remarks that this great Flemish city underwent in the middle eighteenth 
century a much less serious depression than has so far been believed ; and that 
the subsequent recovery in the birth rate took place almost exclusively in the 
peripheric parishes, not in those of the centre of the town. 

J. Krurruor (‘De sociale samenstelling van de bevolking te Antwerpen, 
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Brussel, Gent en Luik in 1846-1847’, pp. 197-235) reconstructs the social and 
professional composition of the four main Belgian towns at the time of the first 
census: Brussels (124,000 inhabitants), Ghent (103,000), Antwerp (88,500), 
and Liége (76,000). He establishes, as far as possible, the proportion between 
active and inactive population, and between employers and employed, ac- 
cording to profession, sex, and age group. He also tries to establish how income- 
groups were distributed, and remarks that the most taxed categories were most 
numerous in the two towns where great industry was still practically non- 
existent. 


Louvain RocEeR Mots 


As shown by J. VERBEEMEN (‘Antwerpen in 1755. Een demografische en 
sociaal-economische studie’, Bijdragen tot de Geschiedenis, Antwerp, XL, 1957, 
27-63), Antwerp, with a population of 42,500 in 1755, was the second largest 
town of the Austrian Netherlands, but a big preponderance of women (58 
per cent) indicated an unhealthy economic situation. The average of persons 
per family was only a trifle above three. The professional structure reveals a 
surprising variety of occupations (nearly 800), although textile trades took 
priority; 7.5 per cent of the inhabitants were on the poor list. The same author 
investigates the status of non-resident citizens in the Low Countries. (“De 
buitenpoorterij in de Nederlanden’, Bydragen voor de Geschiedenis der Nederlanden, 
XII, 1957, 81-99 and 191-217), of which many towns had relatively large 
numbers. Not only citizens who had to leave their residence for a time contriv- 
ed to have themselves listed as bourgeois forains, buitenpoorters or hagepoorters, 
equivalent to the German Pfahibiirger: the status was sought in still greater 
number by countryfolks, on whom it conferred exemption from villeinage 
duties in exchange for payment of a fee and armed service with the town militia. 
It was because it conferred such exemptions that the princes opposed it 
wherever possible. Nevertheless, in Flanders its importance in smaller towns 
survived, especially in Courtray, where in 1578 the buztenpoorters reached a peak 
of nearly 13,000, probably about equal to the figure of the resident popu- 
lation; even in the 1780’s they numbered nearly 8,000. 

R. DecryseE (‘Schonense en Vlaamse Kaakharing in de 14e eeuw’, ibid. 
pp. 100-107), disputes the validity of G. Doorman’s article (cf. this Review, 
X, 158) on the Flemish origin of herring-curing. He contends that there is no 
trace of this industry in Flanders before the end of the fourteenth century, up 
to which time all cured herring was imported from Scania by Hansards. The 
difficulties of Hanseatic trade in the 1380’s and 1390’s caused the fishermen 
from England and Normandy, as well as the Low Countries, to follow the 
Hansards’ example. Whale fishing in Holland, as in England, originated in 
seal- and morse-hunting. According to S. Harr (‘De eerste Nederlandse 
tochten ter walvisvaart’, Zaarboek van het Genootschap Amstelodamum, XLIX, 
1957, 27-64), it began in 1612. 

To turn to industrial history: in Guelders, the extraction of iron-ore of poor 
quality gave early birth to a metal industry of some importance. J. D. MoER- 
MAN (‘Oude Smeedijzerindustrie. I. Ijzerkuilen en klapperstenen’, Gelre 
Bydragen en Mededelingen, LVI, 1957, 3-32), has investigated the geological 
conditions of this industry in the Veluwe region, where its first stage came to 
an abrupt end about A.D. 1200, There was, however, a later revival. In 1754 the 
Earl van den Bergh allowed a new iron factory to be built on his estates at 
Ulft, and participated in the beginnings of the undertaking, which has develop- 
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ed into one of the major iron-works in the Netherlands of today. The history 
of these two centuries is told by H. Hoppensrouwers (‘De “Olde Hut” te 
Ulft. De geschiedenis van de Koninklijke Fabrieken Diepenbrock en Reigers 
n.v.’, bid. LV, 1956, 95-179). No one is more competent that R. bE ROovER to 
study “The Business Organisation of the Plantin Press in the setting of sixteenth 
-century Antwerp’ (De Gulden Passer, XXIV, 1956, 104-120): the Plantin 
records contain one of the earliest known examples of so-called cost-accounting. 
At one moment, in 1574, the Plantin press employed not less than 56 workers, 
and was doubtless the largest of its time. The outlay for paper was far greater 
than that for wages, in one instance three times as much! The article of A. 
Cosemans (‘Alcoholisme en drankbestrijding in vroeger eeuwen’, Zuidneder- 
landse Maatschappy voor Taal- en Letterkunde en Geschiedenis. Handelingen, X, 1956, 
81-127), gives more than its title (Alcoholism and the Temperance Movement) 
would suggest. It sketches the production as well as the consumption of wine, 
beer, brandy and liquors, mainly in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
in Flanders and Brabant. The trade proved so profitable that in 1770 the 
Austrian government set up distilleries in Flanders, especially with a view 
to smuggling to England, and possibly France. Contemporary discussion on 
the desirability of alcoholic drinks is also dealt with. However Louvain, 
Mechlin, and the neighbouring towns were centres of commercial beer pro- 
duction a good deal earlier than the sixteenth century, as the author assumes. 

One would not expect to find in a historical review published by a religious 
order in Belgium, Citeaux in de Nederlanden (VIII, 1957, 109-131 and 181-202) a 
thorough study on “The Disposal of Cistercian Wool in England and Wales 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries’ by R. A. Donkin. All aspects of 
Cistercian commercial expansion are well treated: the advantages of the 
abbeys in transport (e.g. toll exemptions), the organization of transport and 
trade (in particular of exports), the nationality of buyers, etc. A. van NIEUWEN- 
HUYSEN (‘Le transport et le change des espéces dans la Recette Générale de 
toutes les Finances de Philippe le Hardi’, Revue belge de Philologie et d’ Histoire, 
XXXV, 1957, 55-65) deals with the transfer of money to the treasury of Philip 
the Bold, duke of Burgundy. Ready money was still often brought from 
Flanders to Philip’s residence in Paris or nearby. Dino Rapondi and other 
Lucchese merchants intervened in this process by changing this cash into gold 
coins of smaller bulk; or else they transferred it by means of bills of exchange. 
W. Japre AvBerts (‘De economische betrekkingen van Overijssel met de aan- 
grenzende territoria in de 14e en 15¢ eeuw’, Verslagen en Mededeelingen van de 
Vereeniging van Overysselsch Regt en Geschiedenis, LX XI, 1956, 27-46) emphasizes 
the economic connection between the Yssel towns and the West-German 
hinterland, contesting the thesis of the relative economic unity of the Nether- 
lands in the fifteenth century (cf. this Review, X, 158). However the author’s 
picture is one-sided because he does not look into the relations of the same 
towns with their Western neighbours. Andalusia was one of the best markets 
for fifteenth-century Genoese trade, weakened by various setbacks in the Levant 
as well as in the North Sea region. J. Hers has found data on this market in 
the Genoese records (‘Le royaume de Grenade et la politique marchande de 
Génes en Occident’, Le Moyen Age, LXIII, 1957, 87-121). The organization 
of the Genoese colony, and the composition of imports and exports are analysed. 
The kingdom appears chiefly to have supplied Genoa with a number of goods 
which it became difficult to draw from the Orient; it was also a market for 
Genoese exports, where little competition was to be feared, and a spring- 
board for Genoese re-exports to the Maghreb. 
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Summing up the existing information about the Antwerp Bourse of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and supplementing it by a few unpublished 
texts, E. Coornarrt (‘Les Bourses d’Anvers aux XVe et XVIe siécles’, Revue 
Historique, CCXVII, 1957, 20-28) points out the difference between the 
assemblies of merchants held in the famous building erected in 1531, and earlier 
ones: while the new Bourse soon specialized in financial transactions, the older 
ones survived with gradually fading importance, for the trade of goods on 
hand. The prominent part played by Antwerp in the Baltic trade appears in 
PrERRE JEANNIN (‘Les relations économiques des villes de la Baltique avec An- 
vers au XVIe siécle’, Vierteljahrschrift fur Sozial- und Wirtschafstgeschichte, XLII, 
1956, 193-217 and 323-355). It describes in detail the goods traded and the 
merchants working in this sector: natives from the Scheldt town, often also 
people from the Baltic towns, merged into the Netherlands population at least 
up to 1570, when the concentration of exchanges in Antwerp gave way to a 
dispersion of trade. This, however, had been prepared by the close contacts 
and growing interpenetration of the Hanseatic economy with the rest of 
Europe, which had chiefly taken place in Antwerp. 

Describing the development of shipbuilding, S. C. vAN KaAmpPEN (‘De ont- 
wikkeling van de scheepsbouwnijverheid in Rotterdam en Dordrecht’, 
Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen. Akademiedagen, IX, 1956, 
70-87), not only treats an important branch of industry but also stresses some 
factors responsible for the nautical lead of the two Dutch ports over most of 
their rivals and for the superiority of the Dutch navy. ‘Hessenwegen’ were the 
routes of German cartmen coming to the Low Countries, first to Antwerp and 
later to the Holland towns. They have been investigated, as well as land 
transport more generally, by S. J. FockemMA ANDREAE (Mededelingen der Konink- 
lijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, afdeling Letterkunde, new ser. XX, 
no. 11, Amsterdam: Noord-Hollandse Uitgeversmaatschappij, 1957, pp. 19). 
It is preposterous to antedate them to Carolingian times, as a text of Adam 
of Bremen seems to imply, the etymology of which must be quite different. 
There is no talk of Hessenwegen, in the sense of broad roads, suitable for use by 
the large ‘Hessen-carts’, before 1700; by 1850 when a revolution in transport 
had occurred, their time was over. 

In his Tariff Problem (1903), Sir William Ashley gloomily prophesied that, 
after rising to prosperity in the same way as Holland had done before, Britain, 
for want of appropriate protection, would experience a similar decay of its 
commercial and financial power and a general economic decline. J. G. VAN 
Ditten (‘Overeenkomst en verschil in de economische lotswisselingen van 
Nederland en Engeland’, Bydragen en Mededelingen van het Historisch Genootschap, 
LXXI, 1957, 29-71), concludes that, in spite of differences, there is much 
similarity in the economic fortunes of Holland during the nineteenth century, 
and of Britain after 1890, but that both countries succeeded in restoring their 
economic position on a different basis, adapting it to the structural changes 
which had brought about the decay of a traditional economic organization. 

A short-lived and forgotten private company for trade with the Dutch East 
Indies, investigated by R. Retnsma (‘De vergeten Maatschappij van Koop- 
handel en Zeevaart te Amsterdam [1818-1823]’, Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis, 
LXX, 1957, 189-203), failed because of English competition in Java, as well 
as lack of response from the native economy to the free imports of European 
goods, fostered by the government. 

Pierre TECHEUR studies the Belgian mortgage market, taking the district 
of Louvain as a sample (‘Le crédit immobilier en Belgique de 1802 a 1954’, 
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Bulletin de V Institut de Recherches Economiques et Sociales [Louvain], XXIII, 1957, 
95-138) : the mortgage proved the investment par excellence up to the depression 
of the 1880’s, when industrial shares attracted investors by their high returns; 
about the same time institutional mortgagors, by granting preferential terms, 
on social grounds, to some classes of mortgagees, disrupted the unity of the 
market. 

To conclude with colonial history. Connections with the directors of the 
colonial companies prompted the managers of an orphanage in Delft to send 
out, from 1620 on, boys, often not older than 14, as sailors, soldiers, or, as 
resident tradesmen. Only once, in 1629, were some girls sent. Up to 1793 the 
number of boys sent totalled 803, about 15 per cent of the total of orphans 
leaving the institution. Only a few went to the West Indies (A. HaLLEMa, 
‘Emigratie en tewerkstelling van wezen op schepen en in het gebied der V.O.C. 
en W.I.C. gedurende de 17e en 18e eeuw’, Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis, LXX, 
1957, 204-217). W. J. vAN Hopoxen (‘De West-Indische Compagnie en de 
vrede van Munster’, ibid. 359-368), challenges the current opinion that the 
Treaty of Munster, by putting an end to privateering against the Spaniards, 
ruined the Dutch West-Indies Company. Actually, its privateering was in full 
decay from about 1640 on, because the gradual loss of Brazil deprived the 
Company of its sound economic basis. 

According to R. Rernsma (‘De sociaal-economische denkbeelden van Fran- 
sen van de Putte’, zbid. 62-75), the liberalism of this Dutch minister of Colonies 
(1863-66 and 1872-74) was not doctrinaire enough not to be affected by 
opportunism. He advocated equal rights and duties for the coloured peasant as 
for the Dutch colonist, and the right of the former to transfer common into 
individual property, but he was convinced of the necessity of government 
protection for him. The same author has edited some private letters of Van de 
Putte’s earlier days as a planter in Java, dating from 1854-59 (‘Brieven van 
I. D. Fransen van de Putte uit diens planterstijd’, Bydragen en Mededelingen 
van het Historisch Genootschap, LX XI, 1957, 160-185), which contribute to show 
the genesis of these ideas. 

‘La colonisation belge et le Congo’ by HENRI BRunscHwic (Revue Historique, 
CCXVII, 1957, 99-115), is a critical summary of 17 books and articles on 
colonial history, published in Belgium between 1949 and 1956. The list is far 
from complete, and one wonders what criteria were used for the selection. 

J. A. vAn HoutTre 


NORTH AMERICA 


Donatp CreicHton. Harold Adam Innis. Portrait of a Scholar. (University of 
Toronto Press. London: Oxford University Press. 1957. Pp. 146. $3.00.) 


To read for the first time a big book by the late Professor Innis is an exasper- 
ating, exhausting, exhilarating experience. The style is condensed, sometimes 
to the point of obscurity; the chapters are crammed with great gobbets of 
statistics, long quotations from contemporary authorities and intractable 
material of every kind. One feels the impatience of a miner condemned to 
work with pick and shovel along a difficult seam when what he wants is 
dynamite—until he discovers, all of a sudden, that the seam 1s so fabulously rich 
in precious metal that he dare not relax his vigilance even for a single yard. 
The wealth that can be mined from the Fur Trade in Canada—to take one ex- 
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ample—is truly astonishing: elucidations of the economics of transport and 
of commercial organisation so penetrating that they have remained for nearly 
thirty years the starting point of new research: interpretations of the techno- 
logical and social interplay between Indian and European society which are 
of equal illumination to the historian and the social anthropologist: a vision 
of the making of Canada—not in spite of geography (as historians used to say) 
but along the massive geographical grain of the rivers and lakes, portages, 
trails and passes of the Dominion. The Fur Trade in Canada is as massive, spacious 
and grand as Canada herself. One feels sometimes that the book zs Canada. 

There were other big books, besides a steady annual output, from 1920 to 
1952, of articles, reports, lectures and reviews. The total achievement, as 
listed in the Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, Vol. 19, pp. 233- 
244, is extraordinarily impressive. Working to begin with almost single-handed, 
Innis created Canadian economic history as an academic subject. He did this 
not only by research and writing but by teaching and inspired leadership. 
He had no pretensions beyond the world of scholarship; but his reputation 
spread far beyond its boundaries. He had the stamp of greatness. 

Professor Creighton’s Portrait is worthy of its subject. It reveals the scholar 
and the man. In doing so, it enlarges our understanding of Canada, of the 
North American Triangle and of the complex human situation in which the 
men of Innis’ generation found themselves entangled. It is a short book of fine 
craftsmanship, satisfying and deeply moving. 


Australian National University W. K. Hancock 


E. C. Kirxianp. Dream and Thought in the Business Community 1860-1900. 
(Cornell University Press. London: Oxford University Press. 1957. 
Pp. ix + 175. 245.) 


One of the most enduring of American illusions is that which pictures the 
American businessman as preternaturally hardboiled and unromantic, scan- 
ning the market solely for indications of profit, indifferent to the yelps of pro- 
fessors and parsons and best serving the community in serving himself. As the 
business class is still the most powerful, respected and representative group in 
American society, this picture, as far as it is believed in, colours views of 
politics, social preferences, the choice of careers, the judgment on the external 
as well as the internal situation. Mostly, this vision is nonsense, far from the 
more human if less sombrely impressive truth. For the businessman is and was 
often a deeply romantic, superstitious victim, as much as the general public, 
of the myth he has helped or paid to create. Mr. William Whyte has asked of 
institutional advertising ‘is anybody listening?’ and answered ‘no’. But the 
businessman has been listening, for three generations now, to the skilled pro- 
pagandists of the business myth. Here we have a learned, sagacious and witty 
analysis of appearance and reality in the great formative period of American 
big business (when the ideas that dominate the thinking of businessman like 
Mr. George Humphrey were formed). 

In this period the great technological institutions like M.I.T. and the 
Sheffield School at Yale were founded; then there came on the scene the first 
business school, the Wharton School of Finance at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. And, at the same time, Commodore Vanderbilt was consulting his 
deceased rival, Jim Fisk, ‘mort sur le champ d’amour’, via spiritualists. ‘I have 
not found such faith in Israel’, critical observers of the careers of Messrs. 
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Vanderbilt and Fisk might have murmured. Books like Natural Law in the 
Business World found readers (surely this is an imitation of Henry Drummond’s 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World, the once famous attempt of a Glasgow 
professor to salvage as much of the old-time religion as Darwinism, geology and 
the higher criticism left possible?) . There are representative 100 percent American 
comments on pieces of art like a ‘plainlooking picture, executed upon a board, 
and called the “Fra Angelica” ’. Good American money was spent on things 
like that! Business has learned a lot since then and there are corporate Medici 
in every state except possibly Mississippi. But the businessman could waste his 
substance like the elder Morgan or give it usefully like the elder Rockefeller. 
It was his. The social structure that made these immense gains and gifts pos- 
sible was taken for granted. Business is not so naive now, or is it? That is a 
question that Professor Kirkland does not ask or answer, but much of the 
ideology he describes still influences the American picture of the réle of business 
and the businessman. This was an enquiry well worth making and the fact 
that the result is highly entertaining should not conceal the fact that it is also 
highly informative and illuminating. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge D. W. Brocan 


SAMUEL P. Hays. The Response to Industrialism: 1885-1914. (University of Chicago 
Press. 1957. Pp. x + 211. 26s.) 


Disciples of T. S. Ashton should not allow the title of this useful book, a 
volume in the Chicago History of American Civilization, to deter them from ex- 
amining its contents. It is a book about movements: the Granger, Populist and 
Progressive movements; trade unions; co-operatives; the muckrakers; the 
‘social justice movement’; the conservation movement; the Country Life 
Movement. Examining similar problems, the book draws heavily on Hof- 
stadter’s The Age of Reform (despite the rather harsh judgment of this work 
expressed in the Suggested Reading). Mr. Hays has produced countless interesting 
new examples and quotations. But is it necessary, in Jefferson’s America, to 
turn to ‘a wealthy Colorado mine-owner’, a Thomas F. Walsh, for the view 
that ‘man’s inherent and ineradicable love for the soil ... . is our natural taste, 
while the fascinations of town life are artificial’? And where, oh where, is 
Veblen? Phrases like ‘Industrialism increased the desire for material gain 
among all Americans’ may cause eyebrows to lift but, if one is prepared to see 
what the author means, his interpretations are for the most part unobjection- 
able. Readers will find in this book an excellent store of information; but are 
the ideas it contains really as startling and unorthodox as the author seems 
to think? 


London School of Economics J. POTTER 


T. C. Cocuran. The American Business System: A Historical Perspective 1900-1955: 
(Harvard University Press: Oxford University Press. 1958. Pp. 227. 385.) 


In this short volume Professor Cochran has provided us with a satisfying 
account of the character and growth of what he deliberately calls the modern 
American ‘business system’. The book is deceptively modest. Here is no 
compendium, prolix, relentless in its weight of fact, judgement-shy, but rather 
the essay of a master. The originality lies in the way he has put together facts 
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familiar, and not so familiar, in new and arresting ways. On one plane, the 
book is a narrative of the salient factors which made for economic growth. The 
two Parts divide, conventionally, at 1930. The first is concerned with the 
impact of innovation, in iron and steel, chemicals and, above all, in automo- 
biles, with big business and with the power of bankers, in a society which still 
believed in a wholly self-regulating economy. The second deals both with 
‘stagnation and boom’, with government intervention (which the author dates 
ironically from Hoover’s Reconstruction Finance Corporation of 1932), the 
bureaucratizing of the corporation, the development of a social ethic for 
business and a welfare ethic for the State; but in developing its multiple themes, 
the book takes account of regional contrast and resistances, like booming 
Texas and California and declining Colorado, the interplay between colonial 
and metropolitan regions, and the suburban migration of industry, and also 
of such phenomena as organised labour or the persistence of small business 
and its power in local society. 

Professor Cochran does not dogmatize about the causes of change, but in 
the weighting he gives to different factors, he tends to lean towards an inter- 
pretation in terms of Schumpeterian innovation. One of the refreshing features 
of the book is the prominence given to radical shifts in technology. He suggests 
that later historians may characterize the period from 1925 to 1950 as that of 
‘the motorization of the United States’. This emphasis is given the enhanced 
authority of one who, lightly wearing his own engineering experience, can 
illuminate, en passant, the technical significance of carbide alloys, furnace- 
control, riveting, steam-shovels, or diesel motors. 

But the book is more than a narrative. It is the work of an historian with a 
sociological turn of mind, and its contours are determined by a theoretical 
mould which has been subsequently discarded. The mould is not that of 
economics. When European economists seek for the key to American success 
they often ask the wrong questions. The American economy is remarkable, not 
so much because it is an economy, as because it is American; and Professor 
Cochran is right in asking sociological questions. He is trying to establish the 
unique character of the American business system, a system which comes closer 
to being identified with society at large than any other, and one which owes 
its flexibility and dynamism to the special conditions of that society. Au fond, 
Professor Cochran is concerned with the changing structure of American 
society, economically considered. In one sense this book is a formal study of 
the réle of the businessman, his relation to the group and to society, and the 
way in which he sees himself so related. With this end in view, the author directs 
himself especially to the evolution of the large corporation and its accompany- 
ing change in the character of the business executive. The description of the 
‘organization man’ is not original; but the questions raised by him in Professor 
Cochran’s mind are central, and seldom asked in the United States. They are 
concerned with the relation of business to politics: first, how can a form of 
business organization which determines the well-being of increasing numbers 
of Americans and which is authoritarian by its very nature be reconciled with 
a political system based on assumptions of democracy and limited government? 
And second, how can the politicians thrown up by what is essentially a business 
society provide the kind of leadership in terms of moral values which is going 
to give confidence to the outside world? Professor Cochran does not answer 
these questions; but in his gentle way he brings us face to face with them. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge FP. THISTLETHWAITE 
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M.R. BENEDICT. Can We Solve the Farm Problem? An Analysis of Federal Aid to 
Agriculture with the Report and Recommendations of the Committee on Agricultural 
Policy. (New York: Twentieth Century Fund. 1956. Pp. xix + 601. $5.00.) 


Had this book been written in Latin one feels that the title would have begun 
with ‘Num’, for the question certainly seems ‘to expect the answer ‘“‘No” ’ as 
the grammarians put it. Nor has anything happened since this book was written, 
since the Committee debated and pondered, to make the problem easier. Mr 
Benson’s gallant efforts to undo some of the ills caused by parity seem doomed 
to be wrecked on the rock of politics, for ‘the farmer’ is not only a cherished 
child of American ideology, but a pampered child of politics where he casts 
more votes than his numerical strength should, on strict democratic theory, 
justify. Part of the farmer’s troubles come from the fact that he is too efficient. 
But the word ‘he’ raises the question, what is ‘the farmer’, what does he produce 
that it takes so much effort to sell at a price or even to give away? 

This book has many merits, but one of the most important is the breaking 
down of the too simple category of the ‘farmer’ and another the too simple idea 
of his product. ‘Milk’ becomes a complex offering to a very flexible market 
and dietary fads affect milk and other crops. ‘Cotton’ is not only a crop raised 
in different places, at different levels of capitalist production, competing in a 
world market affected by forces out of American control (but not of American 
reply as the history of the Assuan dam has shown since this book was written), 
but it is in competition with the new fibres. And as long as the American farmer 
believes that it is his right to produce what he wants to produce at a ‘just’ price, 
the parity problem—and the production problem—will remain. Again and 
again there are allusions, some highly pertinent, to this root of so much 
nonsense but the ‘farm’ problem is only or is mainly a ‘farmers’’ problem. 
Assailed by nylon, margarine, non-fat diets, war and non-war, Korea and post- 
Korea, the odious prosperity of the towns, the farmer is aggrieved and the 
politician attentive. The Committee itself cannot find any agreed-on panacea. 
Something can be done and much should not be attempted (e.g. special 
interest rates for farmers) but political economy, it is implied here, has been 
the servant of politics and there is no sign of the master-servant relationship 
being altered. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge D. W. BroGAn 


W. J. EAsTeRBROOK and H. J. G. ArrKen. Canadian Economic History. (Toronto: 
Macmillan Company of Canada Ltd. 1956. Pp. xiv + 606. 50s.) 


A comprehensive and reliable economic history of Canada has long been 
needed, and Professors Easterbrook and Aitken have at last met the demand. 
This is an act of courage as well as of scholarship, for a book which is and 
purports to be nothing more than a straightforward presentation of the 
leading events and processes of Canadian economic history, selected and 
arranged in such a way that they will have meaning for the interested reader 
(to quote the Preface), places its authors in the firing line in these days when 
economic history tends to be either a specialised or localised study or mere 
supporting evidence for some vast economic theme. A balanced summary and 
analysis of the current monographs becomes necessary, and we must be 
thankful indeed that this book performs the task with such confidence and 
power. The ‘Suggestions for Further Reading’ at the end of each chapter are 
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reasonably full and stimulating proposals for the ‘interested reader’, but they 
do not exhaust the possibilities and they clearly do not in any way add up toa 
bibliography of the works which have been consulted by the authors—for this 
is a comprehensive work which summarises a vast wealth of knowledge. 

The treatment is fair and objective, informative but not dogmatic, and for 
the expressed purpose of the book nothing more could be asked. Yet, ranging 
from the earliest fishing industry to the fur trade, to timber, settlement, trans- 
portation and the modern industrial and financial complexities, the authors 
have necessarily had to compress ruthlessly. This is particularly noticeable in 
that personalities either disappear or lose their colour; and this is more than a 
pity in the economic history of Canada. For Canadian economic history as 
a respectable academic discipline evolved largely under the leadership of 
Harold Innis, and it is probable (and indeed probably right) that for long it 
will bear the stamp of his formative influence in an emphasis on the great 
abstractions of economic history—monopoly versus competition, transportation, 
subsistence versus market surpluses, the production of colonial staples for export. 
In this volume there is a healthy balance against the great abstractions, for the 
authors share a common interest in economic organisation and focus their 
attention on the part which business concerns have played in creating a national 
economy in Canada. But whereas Innis balanced his feeling for the impersonal 
abstraction by an equally vivid interest in people as individuals (as when he 
wrote his Life of Peter Pond or when he studied the effects of Reciprocity in 
the Letters of William Davies), the need to force the pace, and the confessed 
interest in organisations, between them seem to dwarf the individual. In general 
terms the value of such treatment may be doubted, for human motivation is 
the basis of the problem and in a frontier economy the individual acquires 
added stature. In particular terms, too, it seems a pity to afford only the briefest 
minimum reference to the magnificent personalities of the Canadian story. 
A succession of careers, each capable of analysis, is easily available; and while 
it is quite true that Canadian historical writing often suffers from too heavy an 
emphasis on the lineage and character of individuals, it would nevertheless 
bring the story more into perspective if such an otherwise admirable summary 
had contrived to outline the purposeful thinking and deliberate action of such 
men as Frontenac, Duluth, Iberville and de la Vérendrye from the French 
period, Simon McTavish, Peter Pond, Alexander Mackenzie, the Frobishers 
and the McGillivrays from the Northwestern period of the fur trade, John Jacob 
Astor from the American side of the line, George Simpson, John McLoughlin 
and James Douglas from the Hudson’s Bay side. Selkirk, Buller, Wakefield 
and Durham, as theorists of land settlement, left their marks upon Canada, as 
did Alexander Galt as financier and policymaker or Mountstephen as railway- 
maker, with Donald Smith in the background. Dynamic and formative 
personalities could readily be multiplied, and the list would still be incomplete. 
In their brief references to such men the authors have done much to set out the 
narrative; but they have not found it possible to reach the point at which the 
human motives of such shapers of the economy become apparent. 

If the treatment may perhaps be criticised for precluding the study of the 
individual, it has the great merit that it does not treat of the Canadian economy 
as something which can be studied in isolation. The canvas is broad enough 
to allow Canadian economic history to be treated in context with the imperial 
economy, to which it was largely an adjunct, and with the American and 
Caribbean economies to which it was largely a rival. This is stimulating and 
salutory, for it is as wrong to study the Canadian transport system without 
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regard to development south of the border as it is to study immigration with- 
out regard to the Hungry Forties or the Wheat Boom in ignorance of Free 
Trade and English urban growth. The economic arguments for federation, and 
its results, and the problems of the Canadian economy as an artificial unit 
whose natural market lies in the United States but whose outlets are pegged to 
the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts, are aspects of this problem which might 
perhaps have received fuller treatment. But where so much has to be included 
it must be largely a matter of individual interest to decide on proportion—there 
is no absolute; and in giving a reliable picture of the development of an 
economy which depends upon the habits of world trade (and upon American 
reaction to those habits) Professors Easterbrook and Aitken have performed 
a notable service. 


St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge E. E. Ricu 


Joun H. Dates. Hydroelectricity and Industrial Developiment—Quebec 1898-1940. 
(Harvard University Press. London: Oxford University Press. 1957. 
Pp. xu + 269. 45:5.) 


This is an important study in an untilled field; it tells the story of the growth 
of the Quebec hydro-electric companies with special attention to the réle of 
electricity in promoting industrial development. The major part of the book 
traces the evolution of the hydro-electric companies, is well documented and 
contains valuable statistical series. 

Because of the great indivisibilities in hydro-electric power investment, 
Professor Dales stresses the réle of the entrepreneur in affecting both supply 
and demand. On the supply side he has a good discussion of the early pioneers, 
the supply of finance and relations with the government, but it is on the demand 
side that the study is most closely linked with industrial development. He 
contrasts the differing policies of the undertakings, particularly that of the 
Shawinigan company, which made considerable efforts to encourage the 
siting of firms using electricity in its area, and that of the Montreal company, 
which adopted a passive high-rate policy. What, however, in addition, seems 
to the reviewer to justify this stress on entrepreneurship is the undeveloped 
state of the region outside Montreal. Attracting industry from other areas to the 
water power centres was a task which required more positive action than was 
necessary in an already industrialized area where electricity could be sub- 
stituted for existing steam power. While the rest of the province falls into the 
former category, Montreal belongs rather to the latter. It is worth noting that 
despite the very high profits of the Montreal company, electricity was sufficient- 
ly cheap for Montreal to have a consumption far above that of comparable 
English towns in the early days of this change-over from steam to electricity. 
This change-over can greatly stimulate economic growth by reducing manu- 
facturing costs, thus leading to further investment. Because the Montreal 
company took few active steps to increase demand it does not follow that the 
effect of electricity in actively stimulating growth was not great. By treating 
Montreal, which has 50 per cent of the Quebec working force, in the same 
category as the other companies this point is missed. 

Although Professor Dales’ figures show that 50 per cent of the sales of 
electricity went to the non-ferrous metals and pulp and paper industries, he 
concentrates on general manufacturing which consumed 30 per cent, as he is 
primarily interested not in the traditional industries producing staple mater- 
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ials for export but in the contribution of hydro-electricity to deflecting Canada 
into more diverse manufacturing. He distinguishes between the energy used 
in manufacturing for heat and for motive power, pointing out that in general 
it is uneconomical to use electricity for heating. He shows how this has led to a 
low heat-power ratio in Canadian manufacturing compared with the U.S.A. 
and thus provides an important reason for the relative unimportance of heat- 
intensive heavy industry. 

The author then examines the question whether general manufacturing was 
possible without hydro-electricity. He uses a long-run comparative static 
analysis, asking what has determined the location of industries between differ- 
ent regions. The long-run nature of the analysis and the absence of consider- 
ations of the growth-path enable him to disregard labour supply and the 
market on the grounds that they ‘grow up round the industrial structure’. 
This leaves agricultural and industrial raw materials and energy resources, 
and on his assumptions, in his two-region model, production will take place 
in the region which has 50 per cent or more by weight of these resources. His 
calculations for Quebec and Ontario show that about 50 per cent of these 
requirements had to be imported. A similar calculation for a hypothetical 
light industry, made by removing pulp and non-ferrous metals from the above, 
shows only 40 per cent import requirements, although relaxing what seems to 
the reviewer to be an unwarranted assumption would give about 50 per cent. 
The trouble with this is that it is an ex-post calculation, based on events as 
they in fact turned out, and there is no reason to suppose that if hydro-electric 
resources had been smaller, Canada would not have had a manufacturing sector; 
but rather one even more biased away from heat-using processes. Nevertheless 
the result suggests strongly, even with the qualification above, that hydro- 
electricity was essential, for, without it, import requirements would have been 
80 per cent for the economy and 60-70 per cent for the light sector. A great 
virtue of this analysis is that it uses an operational model to which numbers are 
attached. However a static framework does not permit much consideration of 
the extent to which electricity was more than permissive. Initially cheap 
electricity attracted electro-chemical and pulp firms. These provided a market 
for producer’s and consumers’ goods, thus being a magnet for general manu- 
facturing and setting a growth process in motion. To reveal the importance of 
this unexplained avenue would require an analysis of the changes in the 
industrial structure through time. But one dynamic approach which is ex- 
plored is the multiple stimulation which domestic electrical appliances had on 
consumer spending. 

Yet these shortcomings do not prevent the book being a substantial con- 
tribution to the subject, with other valuable insights into matters not mentioned 
in this review. 


Harvard I. GU Rye Byarr 


E. P. Neureip. Bank of Canada Operations, 1935-54. (University of Toronto 
Press, 1955. Pp. 217.) 


This book opens with a discussion of relations between the Bank of Canada 
and the Government, which is followed by two general chapters on the ob- 
jectives and methods of monetary control, and by an account of the Bank’s 
operations from its foundation to the end of 1954. The discussion of objectives 
and methods is on the technical, rather than the economic, level, and suffers 
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from the lack of any full analysis of how changes in the money supply,or in 
interest rates produce their effect on the economy. It does, however, include 
interesting material on the problems of a central bank operating without an 
organised money market, and on the measures taken to create such a market. 
The historical account of the Bank’s operations also suffers from the author’s 
taking a rather narrow view. Dr Neufeld makes it clear that the Bank of Canada 
like the Bank of England and the Federal Reserve System, was handicapped 
in its struggle against post-war inflation by the maintainance of government 
security prices at artificially high levels, but one would have liked a much fuller 
discussion both of why this policy was continued for so long and of how it came 
eventually to be abandoned. 


University College of Swansea E. Vicror Morcan 


Davin C. Corsetr. Canada’s Immigration Policy, a critique. (Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press. 1957. Pp. 215. 325.) 


Professor Corbett gives the English reader much by way of description of 
Canada’s policy and practices in immigration for which he would otherwise 
have to seek at length in the Year Books, the daily press and the Census Re- 
ports. He has written a sound and objective study from which the conflicts 
of employers and of organised labour, the machinations of pressure groups 
(often racial in origin) and the political and administrative background of 
the problem emerge clearly. Much of this is political (almost sociological) 
rather than historical in its significance, for the book is intended to be a 
critique of current practices and of the administrative system by which those 
practices are shaped. Underlying the changes in policy is a general desire 
not to allow immigration to effect any fundamental change in the character 
of Canada’s population, yet it is possible for considerable shifts in emphasis 
to be made since the policy is put into effect by Orders in Council and by 
Directives of the Department of Citizenship, according to the Regulations 
made by the Immigration Act of 1953. Many crucial points of policy 
are dealt with by departmental directives, policy is framed by the Cabinet, 
not by Parliament, and the Orders in Council often originate with officials. 
There is room to doubt whether immigration policy is shaped to any profound 
economic purpose, still less to any sense of world citizenship, where local 
group interests and the desire to maintain the existing ethnic balance work 
through such a system. 

As criticism of the system Professor Corbett brings the thesis that the eco- 
nomic history of Canada shows that the prosperous periods were those in which 
an increase in population was welcomed. Population growth as a stimulant 
to investment and so as a promoter of full employment, seems a necessary 
element in prosperity. But interesting as the historical analysis may be, in 
support of this thesis, the structure will not carry the weight of the argument. 
The Great Depression in Canada, from 1873 to 1896, for example, was 
certainly a period of slow population growth; but it was also a period in which 
world prices steadily fell, and the Canadian economy suffered badly both 
from investment conditions and from market instability—so much so that the 
slow growth of population was in part due to emigration from that country. 
Again, although the Wheat Boom period from 1896 to 1913 was a period in 
which Canada more than doubled her foreign-born population, and in which 
her total population increased by more than a third between 1go1 and 1911, 
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yet other factors than population growth were hard at work to induce prosperity 
“a tariff barrier behind which the economy was stabilised by considerable 
industrialisation and urbanisation, sound technological development, favour- 
able world markets and cheap freight rates. 

These things Professor Corbett fully understands, as he understands that 
in present conditions the prosperity of the decade 1941-51 1s marked by similar 
growth in population (much of it by immigration) and by similar develop- 
ments in transport, mineralogy and technology. Once more world markets, and 
the pattern of investment, have favoured Canada; and once more it is really 
impossible to tell whether population growth is the basic cause or is a conse- 
quence of the prosperity. Bordering on sociology, on politics, on economic 
history and on economic theory, Professor Corbett has many interesting things 
to say and should provoke endless discussion. But in his attempt to state an 
economic doctrine of the basic need for population growth, and to support 
that doctrine by historical analysis he fails; indeed, he knows he has failed, he 
lacks conviction when he comes to his point, and in the end he forsakes eco- 
nomics and falls back on ethics and humanitarianism—and even that is 
hedged by his ‘Canadianism’. Insisting that Canada’s immigration policy is 
‘a test of this nation’s citizenship in the international community’ and that a 
more generously open door would be both kindly and economic sense, he can 
nevertheless get no further than the conclusion that immigration should be 
continued ‘right up to the point where economic ill consequences such as 
unemployment or appreciable reduction in standards of living would result 
if it were continued any further’. This may well be sound political sense but it 
seems a naif and inadequate conclusion to a serious and well-informed attempt 
to formulate against a historical background a doctrine that population in- 
crease is the prime essential of economic growth. 


St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge E. E. Ricu 


GENERAL 


R. F. Wittetts. Aristocratic Society in Ancient Crete. (London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul. 1955. Pp. xv + 280. 28s.) 


One can feel nothing but gratitude for a scholar who undertakes to squeeze 
a coherent historical account of ancient Crete out of the available data. 
Although thére is a respectable body of epigraphical sources, the literary 
materials are miserable scraps, much of them at third and fourth hand. 
Virtually every single text and often every substantive word require compli- 
cated exegesis before any meaning can be discovered, so that the coefficient of 
reliability is sometimes inversely proportional to the number of documents 
from which the synthesis is constructed. Yet the effort is necessary if the 
dimensions of classical Greek history are to be corrected from the false per- 
spective imposed by the cultural monopoly held by Athens. Little by little 
this is being done, and Mr Willetts’ contribution rests on a thorough knowledge 
of the documents and much earnest wrestling with them. The product is a 
valuable study by a specialist for other specialists, who, with the texts open 
before them, will be able to study, and learn from, his exegesis. But for his 
basic categories and underlying sociological conceptions they will have to 
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turn elsewhere, since he accepts fully, and with only the most perfunctory 
attempt at justification, the pattern of Greek social evolution laid down by 
his teacher, George Thomson. It is impossible to examine the main ideas—on 
matriarchy, the Dorians, tribal institutions, serfdom, the Gortyn code, and 
so on—without going to Thomson’s Studies in Ancient Greek Society at every step. 
In this brief notice, one can merely indicate the scope of the book by enumer- 
ating the main headings: primitive foundations, the classes, the family, the 
state, relationships among states. 


Jesus College, Cambridge M. I. FINLEY 


R. S. Lopez and I. W. Raymonp (Eds.). Medieval Trade in the Mediterranean 
World. Illustrative Documents Translated with Introductions and Notes. (London: 
Cumberlege. 1955. Pp. xii + 458. 425.) 


This is the first collection of documents dealing with all aspects of medieval 
Mediterranean commerce to appear in translation in any modern language. 
With praiseworthy skill the editors have selected significant and interesting 
documents from a very wide range of sources and grouped them under broad 
topics and themes to illustrate in turn the many different aspects of their 
subject. They have provided short introductions to each section, summarizing 
the latest research on each particular theme, and added a wealth of scholarly 
footnotes. There is also a very useful introductory note on medieval coinage 
and weights, and an extensive, though not exhaustive bibliography. 

This is primarily a book for the student and the general reader, who will 
find it of absorbing interest when read in conjunction with the chapter by 
Professor Lopez dealing with the medieval Mediterranean trade in the 
Cambridge Economic History, vol. 1. The specialist, however, will also read this 
book with much profit. Although the preponderance of these documents comes 
from Italian records, as one would expect, there are also translations from 
Greek records of the Byzantine empire and from Arabic, French, Provencal 
and Catalan archives. The main bulk are private commercial documents 
selected from the working papers of the merchants, not from official sources. 
They are writings by merchants for merchants, illustrating the daily routine 
of the business world in great detail. There are samples of accounting, notarial 
instruments, promissory notes and bills of exchange, assurance and commenda 
contracts, merchants’ letters and wills, charter parties, bills of lading, in- 
ventories and many other types of early mercantile documents. This collection 
demonstrates in striking fashion the extraordinary value of the records of the 
notaries for the history of medieval trade and will spur on the specialist to 
further investigation of the sources in which these valuable and illuminating 
samples were quarried. 

It is manifestly impossible to present a complete picture of the Mediterranean 
business world in just over 200 documents and extracts. Yet, considering the 
important part played by Italian merchants and bankers in this country 
during the Middle Ages, English readers will be disappointed, inevitably, 
in the very few references to England in this collection. Documents from Italian 
archives show merchants about to set off for England, armed with a wealth of 
advice from business acquaintances on the conduct of affairs in this country. 
The captain of a fleet of Venetian galleys receives instructions for the sale of 
part of his cargo in London; there is a section of a portolano giving sailing 
directions from Plymouth to the Scilly Isles, and an assurance record from the 
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Datini archives for a cargo of malmseys destined for Sluys or Southampton. 
But there is nothing to show the Italian or Catalan merchant in action in 
England, and the only document emanating from English archives is a 
relatively unimportant writ and inquisition from the Chancery files concerning 
the seizure of a ship carrying Genoese merchandize off the coast of East Anglia 
by Scotsmen in 1317. But the choice of documents for a collection of this scope 
and magnitude must always present many difficulties, and in general the 
editors have fulfilled their task in a most admirable fashion. There are a few 
typographical slips—inevitable in a work of this size—and one or two errors 
in transcription, such as ‘Crowe’ for ‘Cromer’ on p. 322, for example. But 
such minor points in no way detract from the value of this pioneer work nor 
from the welcome it will receive from all students of medieval history. 


Birkbeck College, London Atwyn RupDDOCK 


Micuet Mo.iat and Otvier DE Prat (Eds.). Le Navire et Economie Maritime 
du XVe au XVIIIe siécles. (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1957. Pp. 140. Fr. 1000.) 


It seems true to say that the history of trade, even now, unlike other branches 
of economic history, suffers from an insufficient appreciation of its technological 
aspects. The irony is that the arts of shipbuilding and navigation have for 
years been the object of much exact research which makes a disproportionately 
slight impression outside nautical or geographical circles. Two kinds of expert 
are working on parallel lines, hardly within hailing distance of one another, so 
different is their language. This is surely unsatisfactory. The study of trade 
statistics without reference to the sailing qualities and working costs of many 
different types of cargo carrier misses as much as nautical archaeology with- 
out knowledge of what it takes to make up a cargo. One day perhaps Cam- 
bridge and Greenwich will meet at Leicester to put this right. Meanwhile, the 
French, with their flair for bringing dissociated disciplines into fertile contact 
and for organizing programmes of research, have begun a series of annual 
conferences between seamen and érudits which holds great promise for the 
future, to judge from the quality of the discussions as well as of the papers read 
at a single day’s gathering in 1956. Both are printed in this volume, which is 
generously illustrated with drawings and photographs of ships, instruments, 
and manuscripts. The appearance of Professors Mollat, Braudel, and Re- 
nouard in the verbatim minutes of discussion would give some idea of the 
conference’s high academic auspices; but the contributions from professional 
historians, interestingly enough, are matched even in grasp of historical 
generalities by some of the sailors. One forms the impression that the strongest 
impulse in the proceedings came from Commandant Denoix, who himself 
contributes a pertinent formulation of navigational problems after the great 
discoveries; and it is an engineer, M. Paul Gille, who perhaps deserves our 
warmest gratitude, for a clear and serviceable conspectus of the evolution of 
French and British tonnage measurements. This treacherous question, on 
which so much local enquiry needs to be carried out, is further clarified by 
M. Chaunu’s summary of his findings on the Spanish tonelada, already publish- 
ed in a work which it is outrageous to have him describe as ‘notre modeste 
collaboration’ (p. 74). The contributions of two archivists, MM. Beaujouan 
and Poulle, merit attention for their radical reassessment of the over-rated 
Portuguese navigational astronomy of the fifteenth century; the one for a 
critical survey of the recent Iberian literature, the other for its cogent argument, 
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founded on a study of medieval instruments, for dating the nautical astrolabe 
no earlier than the sixteenth century. Another fallacy—that Bordeaux had no 
shipbuilding—is quietly despatched by M. Jacques Bernard, using notarial 
archives of the early sixteenth century. The possibilities of a difficult and 
neglected type of evidence (for the aspects of ship construction especially) are 
displayed in M. Henri Cahingt’s account of the seventeenth-century graffitt 
carved by Spanish prisoners and others on the walls of the church of Saint- 
Jacques at Dieppe. Finally, Commandant Guilleux La Réerie suggests how 
information may be obtained even from the distortions of medieval art. His 
plea for a wider recognition of nautical studies by other historians should carry 
special conviction to readers of this Review. But a successful attack on many of 
the problems of maritime history calls for an exceptional degree of international 
collaboration, so it may be useful to add that the conferences of which this 
book is a first fruit are organized by a body still hardly known in this country, 
the Comité de Documentation Historique de la Marine Marchande (3 Avenue 
Octave-Gréard, Paris, 7e). 


Keble College, Oxford J. S. BROMLEY 


J. M. Watiace-Hapritit and J. McManners (Eds.). France, Government and 
Society. (Methuen & Co. Ltd. 1957. Pp. vii + 275. 255.) 


To attempt to cover this subject from prehistoric times to the present in twelve 
lectures, each by a different author, is inevitably to face formidable difficulties. 
The result is uneven in quality, but it certainly contains much that is either 
useful or stimulating. It is often weakest in its presentation of economic develop- 
ments. The first chapters, Professor Hawkes on pre-Roman, Mr Stevens on 
Roman and Professor Wallace-Hadrill on Frankish Gaul, might be read as 
first introductions to these periods. This is less true of the later chapters, many 
of which assume greater knowledge in the reader. Mr Armstrong (1328-1559), 
Mrs Prestwich (1559-1683), and Mr Bromley (1683-1774) provide an illumin- 
ating acount of the development of the monarchy and its impact on society. 
After the French Revolution has been competently surveyed by Professor 
McManners, the chronological divisions seem to force the contributors to 
concentrate on the problems of government and politics at the expense of any 
general notions of the economic and social structure, though Mr Thompson 
makes a gallant effort to inject a shot of Morazé into his chapter (1815-1898). 
The Dreyfus case was undoubtedly a watershed in French politics and Mr 
Williams in his account of the period 1898-1944 analyses its repercussions 
clearly and thoroughly. Both he and Mr Thompson are well aware that the 
years around 1890 were crucial in economic development, but the reader is 
given almost no analysis of the significance of this. Similarly Professor Beloff’s 
account of the stresses of the Fourth Republic seems to assume familiarity 
with the social structure and economic conditions which contribute to them. 
This work will undoubtedly be useful to anyone who teaches French history, 
not least because of the helpful and up-to-date bibliographical notes which 
end each chapter. 


Trinity College, Oxford J. P. Cooper 
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L. F. Haser. The Chemical Industry in the Nineteenth Century. A Study of the 
Economic Aspects of Applied Chemistry in Europe and North America. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1958. Pp. vii + 292. 455.) 


The chemical industry, with its many ramifications, today occupies a key 
position in world economy. It has achieved this strategic position in the re- 
markably short space of less than two hundred years—indeed, some would 
argue in not much more than a hundred. What it has not so far done, however, 
is establish for itself a rightful place in the standard economic histories, in 
which its treatment has been in the past often scant and on occasion frankly 
erroneous. Nevertheless, in the economic development of Western Europe in 
the nineteenth century, the application of chemical knowledge was an in- 
dispensable adjunct to the rapidly expanding utilization of mechanical power. 
To give but one example: steam power coupled with mechanical spinning and 
weaving permitted the development of a factory system in textiles, but the 
ever increasing millions of yards of fabric had to be bleached and dyed, and it 
was chemistry that enabled the finishing trades to keep pace. So much more 
extensive was that part of the chemical industry which played the part of 
the handmaid to the textile industry that Dr Haber has elected virtually to deal 
with these facets only, i.e., with the key chemical, sulphuric acid, with the 
scouring alkali, sodium carbonate (variously called black-ash, soda-ash, 
crystal soda, etc.) prepared with the sulphuric acid, with the bleaching agent, 
calcium hypochlorite or bleaching powder, and, in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, with the rise of the synthetic dyestuff industry. It is perhaps 
a pity that this restriction was imposed by the author, although one can 
sympathise with him in his having to handle overwhelming quantities of 
material, but it cannot be gainsaid that it is its very polyandrous nature that 
makes the chemical industry such a fascinating object of study. This point is, 
of course, not brought out. 

If one thinks of economic historians and scientific historians as usually be- 
longing to different camps, it is difficult to say which group will derive the 
greater benefit from Dr Haber’s work. There are lamentably few histories of 
the chemical industry so this new study is to be welcomed as an addition to 
the available half-dozen. To the inorganic chemistry of the nineteenth century 
—and also to many twentieth-century chemists—it will give an essentially 
new perspective to the subject. A considerable part of the elementary chemical 
texts of the reviewers day (and there is little cause to believe that things have 
changed much) were taken up with descriptions of processes associated with 
the names of Leblanc, Weldon, Deacon, Chance, Castner, but bereft of any 
indications of the economic necessity that brought them into being. Here the 
chemist who only chemistry knows will discover that these inventions were 
vital to an industry fighting for its life in the face of rival inventiveness. This 
is true equally of the alkali and of the synthetic dyestuff industries. 

Dr Haber has a sub-title to his treatise ‘a study of the economic aspects of 
applied chemistry in Europe and North America’. The international outlook 
achieved by the author is to be commended and his work should be a quarry 
into which economic historians can delve for years. Technologically it is more 
complex than the developments that have so far found their way into the 
economic texts, and it deals with aspects which must be taken into account in 
presenting a balanced account of the phenomenal growth of industry—metal- 
lurgical, textile, and chemical—during the nineteenth century. 

Dr Haber’s writing is highly condensed, and this does not make for easy 
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reading, but as to its value as a book of reference there is no doubt. And it must 
not be thought that it is entirely composed of economics and technology. 
The author has found time to digress and take into account the organization of 
scientific advance during the period under consideration, schools of science in 
Britain and on the Continent, and conditions of labour in the industry. There 
is also a most readable bibliographical note in introduction to a full biblio- 
graphy. The index appears to be adequate, but some maps to guide those who 
are less continentally minded than the author would have been an advantage ; 
typographical slips are remarkably few. 


Welwyn Garden City ARCHIBALD CLOW 


S. L. SHARMA. Some Trends of Capitalist Concentration in India. (Aligarh: P. C. 
Dwadesh Shreni & Co. Ltd. 1955. Pp. 218. R. 7.4.) 


Dr. Sharma has based his study on a Marxian interpretation of history, as he 
states in his introduction. His object in this book is, however, limited to an 
attempt to ‘assess the present stage of capitalist development in India’, and in 
so doing to give a picture of the pattern of organization, finance and control of 
Indian large-scale industry. His figures and examples (for he does not attempt 
an overall assessment) refer mainly to the period 1939-46, and hence even on 
publication—at a time when the economic scene was changing almost from 
day to day—hardly provided a ‘present day’ picture, whilst since he wrote, 
many important legislative and other changes have occurred. Hence the 
Indian Companies Act of 1955, which has fundamentally altered the position 
of Managing Agents, the Nationalisation of Insurance in 1956, the establishment 
of new forms of industrial structure in the Public Sector, and the increasing 
cooperation of foreign capital and enterprise in projects designed to implement 
the targets of the Five Year Plans, do not come under his consideration. His 
work must, therefore, be evaluated as a historical study of the trends towards 
capitalist concentration during the period of his choice. 

The picture that emerges is one with which it is difficult to quarrel, and 
which is widely accepted by non-Marxists as well as by those who share Dr 
Sharma’s political philosophy. It is, perhaps, less vivid than Mr Asoka Mehta’s 
‘Who Owns India?’, but more detailed and analytical. The author’s method 
is first to take a series of figures (money and real wages, cost of living, employ- 
ment, per capita output etc.) which show a reduction of the standard of life 
of industrial wage-earners over his period, from which he concludes that 
capitalist exploitation of labour is increasing; then follows an attempt to show 
that the development of capitalist forms of production is ‘leading inevitably 
from competition to monopoly production’ (p. 36)—illustrated from the 
cement and iron and steel industries. Thereafter he discusses ‘trends of capitalist 
concentration’ under seven main headings, in most cases giving detailed analyses 
of the process, as illustrated by the growth of particular ‘Combines’. These 
seven headings are the concentration of capital (Tata Combine), of Finance 
(Dalmia Combine), by interlocking directorates (Ambalal Sarabhai Combine), 
by price-leadership (Kastwibhai Lalbhai Combine), in banking, and in 
insurance. 

The stories that he tells of the rise of the great Indian Combines are both 
interesting and impressive. India has indeed provided fertile ground for the 
growth of large-scale monopolistic combines. It is not so much the facts as their 
interpretation that may be questioned, together with the assumption that the 
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continuation and accentuation of the process is inevitable. It is impossible in a 
short review, to offer alternative interpretations of each aspect of Dr Sharma’s 
thesis, but one or two very general comments may be made. Firstly, Dr Sharma 
has chosen his period well, from his own point of view. Undoubtedly the general 
standard of life of the poorer classes declined during and immediately after 
the War, whilst it was not until the disruption due to Partition had begun to 
subside that reforms could be formulated in the spheres of either labour 
legislation, or—which affects Dr Sharma’s assumption that ‘capitalist con- 
centration’ will continue unchecked—company law. Moreover, it should not 
be overlooked that low wages in industry may be attributed not so much to 
the exercise of monopoly power by employers, as to the existence of an immense 
supply of surplus labour on the land, in relation to the limited demand for 
industrial labour. The latter, in its turn, may be attributed not to any desire 
on the part of capitalists to limit output (and therefore employment), as to 
(amongst other factors) the scarcity of investment and (‘real’) capital. Even 
where as in the Cotton Textile Industry, more machinery and markets (in- 
cluding export markets) could be relatively easily secured, the Government’s 
policy of assisting cottage and small-scale production at the expense of the 
Textile Mill Industry has checked expansion (and hence employment). Again 
it should not be forgotten that the wages of industrial labour (which are now 
protected by minimum wage legislation) are substantially higher than average 
earnings in agriculture, and very much higher than the earnings of landless 
labourers. If industrial wages were greatly raised (for instance, by legislative 
action) this would inevitably either check industrial expansion (by raising 
costs) or stimulate mechanisation (and thus reduce employment opportunities). 

Secondly it may be suggested that in a country such as India where modern 
techniques and organisation have been and are being rapidly adopted at the 
initiative of a very small section of the population, it is hardly surprising (in 
view of the advantages of large-scale production) that quasi-monopolies should 
arise in the early stages of development. They arise not from a position that 
has been in any real sense ‘competitive’, but from one in which modern plant 
has from the first been established by only one or two firms. The deliberate 
establishment, under the Five Year Plans, of more modern industrial plants 
should in the longer run—if careful control is exercised—tend to increase 
rather than to decrease competition. 

Finally the evil results of the excessive concentration of power and wealth in 
a few hands—which are undeniable—have already been recognised, so that 
remedies are being sought (and in some cases have already been adopted) by 
way of legislation, taxation, and the extension of Governmental control even 
over private enterprise, which should, in time, eliminate, or at least reduce, 
these evils without obliterating, or even seriously restricting, the expansion 
of the private sector of the economy. ; 


London School of Economics VERA ANSTEY 


B. H. Farmer. Pioneer Peasant Colonization in Ceylon. (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1957. Pp. xxviii + 387. 555.) 


Nowhere in the world has population been growing at a much faster rate than 
in Ceylon. Few countries, on the other hand, have had at their disposal so 
large a reserve of land which was unused but which, with the aid of irrigation 
and D.D.T., could readily be made usable. It is natural, therefore, that re- 
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distribution of the population, re-occupation of the Dry Zone, the scene of 
ancient Sinhalese civilization, should have seemed the most obvious answer to 
the country’s economic problems. Given the populist sentiment which has 
dominated the thinking of Ceylon’s rulers, British and native, during the past 
four decades, it was inevitable that peasant settlement should have been given 
precedence over other possible forms of development. Given the necessity of 
irrigation works and, again, the character of Ceylonese society, it was inevitable 
that peasant settlement should have been both generously assisted and tightly 
regulated by the State. Here, in bold relief, are the features of a situation that 
is present in a great many of the poorer countries of the world—above all 
perhaps the stresses arising from the confrontation of a State bourgeoisie, eager 
for efficiency and progress, and a peasantry which cares relatively little for 
these things. We must be grateful therefore to Mr Farmer, and to the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, for having given us an extremely thorough 
and extremely judicious study of what may be looked on almost as a laboratory 
experiment in a certain form of economic development. 

Mr Farmer is a geographer by trade, and the technical problems of land use 
form the main focus of the book. His account of these matters is lucid and, so 
far as a layman may judge, thoroughly able. He has not, however, confined 
himself to the ecological facet of the question. He provides a scholarly history 
of the growth of the colonization process, from faint beginnings in the nine- 
teenth century to the full flowering after 1945; he discusses its administrative 
machinery in detail and with great competence; and he devotes considerable 
attention to its social and economic aspects. It is here that he exposes himself 
to possible criticism. Though he makes the now obligatory bow in the direction 
of social anthropology, his treatment of Ceylonese society and culture is, 
inevitably, not very profound, and he does not abstain from judgments which, 
qualified though they are, read a little oddly. “There was also a great deal of 
what by Western standards at any rate was extravagance (e.g. the buying of 
old cars, gramophones, and the undertaking of journeys to distant places) ... 
The income of many an established colonist is possibly greater than is good 
for his moral welfare’. (The valid point, which is brought out more clearly 
elsewhere, is that Government help has enabled a selection of Ceylonese 
peasants to live better than the rest, although their costs of production are 
necessarily higher than the average and their efficiency not appreciably 
greater.) Again, while the analysis of the economics of colonization is very well 
done, the assessment of the réle of colonization in the Ceylon economy as a 
whole is rather sketchy. In particular, the possibility that Ceylon might have 
benefited more from further exploitation of her special assets, such as the 
ability to grow tea, than from an extension of high-cost rice-growing is perhaps 
rightly but rather too summarily dismissed. The author sees that there may be 
a conflict between the objective of relieving landlessness and the objective of 
maximizing food production, but does not recognize that it is, properly 
speaking, income, not food production, that should be maximized. 

The book is very well supplied with maps and photographs and faultlessly 
produced. 
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1940. On the basis of the Foxwell Collection, the Kress Library has now about 
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